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" G't^fkRAL PREFACE. 

ThiT'Juhior School Shak^pcftte is an attempt to provide 
1 edition oithn4>est plays which will meet the needs of the 
)ung:est students of the dramatist. All the plan's in the 
tries are edited on the same general plan, which presents 

f me novel features. Its characteristics may be staled thus: 

The 7V.r/ has in every case been prepared with great care, 
j II passages that it might be thought undesirable to read in 
lass have been omitted. 

■’ In the IntrodHciion^ while all necessary ijiforniation is ftir- 
iished concerning the origin and date of the play, and other 
ach externalia, it has been considered cciually important to 
iscuss, in simple and familiar language, the literary qualities 
the play, and its characters. 

. The aim of the Notes is to explain briefly and clearly all 
infagniliar words and allusions, and to point out some of the 
l.if^rffenccs between Elizabethan and Present English without 
JxbSss of philological material. Additional features arc: that 
free jwaphrase is given wherever a verbal explanation 
t-ould be insufficient; that parallel f»assagcs and references to 
Uher authors are very sparingly employed; and that there 
!tie hints towards the interpretation of chat cter and motive, 
ind towards the appreciation of the play as an actual work of 
itagjcraft. 

The Classified Index gathers up and tabulates the notabilia 
jf the play, supplying full references to the notes bearing on 
iicin, and is intended to assist the student in obtaining a 
:hbrough grip of his work. 

It this edition will be found particularly 

uiitcd to junior ce^didaLtesr-m the University Locnl and similar 
examinations, the editors of the several Votaincs being teachers 
who have practical experience of their needs,' 

The series will also be found siitlablc as annotated re;^- 
ng books in the upper classes of those elementary%hopl8 in 
Tillich Shakespeare is read. 
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INTHOD tT««tC35£ 


I. THE DATE OF THE ILa'i. 

friiE date of a piny is important fot two rcasonsj and can be fixed in 
|w’o ways. 

1 . The importance of it lies in the fact tliat it enables us 

(1) 'I'o compaic the play whh other plays written by the same 
author, and to pul it into its rijjht place; 

(2) To estimate the precise inilucnces and circumstances under 
which the play was written. 

There is often, however, considerable diflicully in fixing- the date of 
?iny particular play; and such dilTiciihy is geneiMlly due to the fact 
ihat lire earliest evidence of the exialencc of an oU [day is usually its 
^being prinit'd^ though many plays were tvntttui loug before they were 
printed. ]''or instance, more than half Shakts|^are’s plays were not 
printed at all during his lifetime. The reabon for this wa.s that 
Shakespeare wa.s an actor as well as an autluir; and, if liis plays 
twere once printed, other theatrical companies might act them without 
(obtaining liis permission or pa}iiig him any fees, and the public 
jraight be tempted to read a play instead of going to see it acted. 

n. The method of fixing the date of a play is to collect and 
compare two kinds of evidence;— 

(1) External eviiience^ e.g. contemporary rcconls of the actual 
(Writing or performing of the play,—allusions to or quotations from 
[the play by other authors, — hi.sloriral events which might have 
sd{|^ebted cer|mii scenes and passage.s. 

(2) e.g. the general style,—allusions to or 
quotations tile works uf other authors,—direct reference to 
contemporary events. 

With regard to Shakespeare's it maybe Uid down as a general 

rule that bis early plays are full of classical allusions, puns, rimes, 
and disjointed lines; bis later plays contain few'er cta^ucjal allusions, 
fewer puns, fewer rimes, and the sense runs on much more freely 
from line to line. 
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The Ejiternal Evidence (jf ihe <late of Ifamiet is both positive and 
negative. 

(1) It was ri'j^isi^rcd siX the Stationers’ Hall in 1602. 

(2) A edition actually appeared in 1603. 

I (3) It is not mentioned in the list of Shake.spoare'i> plays given by 
Francis Meres in 1598. , 

The Internal Evidence also points 
life:— 

(1) The Stylt‘ is very mature. For instance, there are few classic 
allusions (cf. i. 2. 140, i.|y; i. 4. 83; i. 5. 33, I'tc.), few puns (ef.-\ 
2. 67; ii. 2. 179, &C.1, except where Hamlet is iiileirtionnlly talking 
nonsense to Polonius, - -and few rimes, except at the end of scene 
(cf. note on ii. 2. 578); anti the blank verse runs on with ihl 
greatest freedom from line to line (cf. almost any long speech o 
Hamlet’s). 

(2) 'I'hc SuhJ^t is far removed from the historical themes of his 
early years and from the playful comedy of his ntivldle life, and goes 
naturally with that of JCtng Lear (c. 1604), Othello (c. 1604), and 
Macbeth (c. 1606I. 

(3) The Inhilntiofi mentioned in ii. 2. 317 refers either to th<: 
years 1600-1G01 or to the years 1603-1604. Cf. note on tht 
passage, and remarks below on lames VI. 




to a late^paribd^ Shakespeare’s 


». THE SDITRCES OF THE PLOT. 

i 

It was evidently a commou occurrence in Shakespeare’s time for ad 
actor to become an author, and to make very free use of any cxistin^f 
manuscripts ur bowks willi which he was actpiainted. For in>tanceA 
)in 1204, Saxo Grammaticus, a native of Elsinore, wrote a Hijdo/ie 
Daniea^ which was printed In 1514. From this a Frenchman^’ 
called Francis dc Belleforest, borrowed the ‘ Legend of Amleth ’ (as 
' his Jfisloires Tragiques ; and from the latter the IvCgend wa.s ngatf 
bdriowed by a n unknow n E ngl ish writer for his novel The Hysto^^ 
■)of HambUtt. There was obviously no reason why Shnkcsp<»f< 
should not make a similar use of existing tnatterl 

of fact, he seems never to have simply. eqpi^L Moreover, we have 
abunriant proof that he,.waa &'yery earhejit and diligent student; and, 
as such, he must luve read much mure widely than the majority of 
his contemporaries At the same time, he evidently preferred to 
take his plpts hrorn stories that were sure to be familiar to his 
audience. For instance, all his earliest plays were * hisloriCfal *, 
which ^tows also that he had no taste for sensationalism. 
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Now, besides U)f novel above-mentioned, there was also in exist¬ 
ence before 1587 a play on this * legen d of Amleth'; and thus the; 
story would be suOicienlly well knoiSTTlosmtlSKakespcare’s purpose. 
At all events, he borrowed the legend for this great tragedy of 
JEtanilds but he completely transformed it in the borrowing, espe¬ 
cially for the second edition of his play, which appeared in 1604. 
|Not only* cloes he rteprc-scnt the Danes as Christians, with customs 
land ideals like those of the Jilizabetlmn English; but be also, in the 
^ebnd etlition, throws the character of Hamlet into marked pro- 
iaunence, chiefly by putting into his mouth ‘monologues* on the 
fuiost piessing problems of huinau life at the time. He was probably 
induced to do this partly by a study of Montaigne’s ‘ Essays’, the 
I’.ngliHh translation of which appeared in J603, and paitly by the 
political importance of that ‘w'isest fool in Christendom’, James VF. 
of Scotland. He certainly po&sessed a copy of ‘The Essays’; and 
tliere are, obviously, lefereuces in the play to the family relations 
and circumstances of James. 

3- THE SCENE. 

'fhe Scene is laiil at Elsinoie, or llelsingdr, on the east coast of 
Zealand, about tw'enty>fi>ur miles from Cojicuhogcn. On a neigh¬ 
bouring point there had been built in 1577 the t.'astle of Kronborg; 
and it is at this castle that the play opens. Must of the scenes are 
‘ Rooms in the Castle’; but two very important .scenes are on the 
* I'hUfoiim liefore the Castle’, and in the Fifth Act there is the famous 
scene in *llie Churchyard’. Twf> scenes are in ‘Poloiiius’ house’, 
ami one is on ' a Plain in Denmark *. 

4 . THE .STORY. 

Act \.—lTamlety Prince of Denmark, although thirty years of 
age, was still studying philosophy in the University of Wittenberg 
when he heard of the sudden death of his father. He at once 
home,.only hnd that his mother {Gertrude) had already 

married and actually married Iftr dead hu.sband’s brother 

{Clandim). Indeed, the nramage. followed the funeral so closely 
that acco.'ding to Hamlet (i, 2. 180),— 

“ 'Hto funeral baked-meat^ 

Did coldly fumUh forth the oiarriage tables’’ 

This marriage was intensely (Itslikecl by every one, for it had been 
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celebrated with iuo.st unseemly haste, and the kin", compared 
with Claudius, was as. “ Hyperion to a satyr” (i. 2. 140); and sus¬ 
picions arose that Claudius had murdered his brother, partly for* the 
sake of (jertrnde and partly for the sake of the Danish throne, to 
wliich Hamlet was probably the lawful heir (v. 2. 65). 

Hamlet had been deeply attached ,to his father, and showed his 
grief in dross and demeanour in spite of his mother’s remonstrances. 
What troubled him most, however, was the uncertainty about his 
father*8 death. Claudius had given out that he Ixad been stung by a 
serpent; but Hamlet’s “ prophetic soulhatl grasped the truth (i. 2. 
256; i. 5. 41). 

While he was in thi» stale of terrible uncertainty, he was visited 
by hi.s bosom frieiul, lloratiyf^ and two other soldiers, Marcdlm and 
BinumL\ who told him tlial the ghost of llie dead king had 
appeared for three nights in -.ucccsslon on the platform befoie the 
castle,—that it did not answer even when addre.ssed by Horatio, 
—and that it vanishetl the moment the cock crew d* 2. 195, &c.). 

Convinced that this apparition betokened “some foul play”, 
Hamlet took the next watch himself, along with Horatio and Mar- 
cellus. H'he ghost again appeared, arid beckoned Hamlet apart. 
Horatio im]>lorcd him mil to go, for fear it was only an evil spirit 
templing him on to Ids dcsliuction (i. 4. 69); but Hamlet vowed 
that he did not set his life “ at a jnn’s fee”, and that he would “ make 
a ghost ” of any one who tried to stop him. 

In the subsequent interview (i. 5.) the ghost told Hamlet all the 
story of the murder, adjuring him by his love tow'ards hi»a to 

hia f ml ami tm>st uniiatnrdl murder", 

but, in doing so. not to contrive aught against his mother—-“ to 
leave her to heaven”. 

All this Hamlet sivorc that he would faithfully perform; and, 
after confiding in his two friends and pledging them to the strictest 
secrecy, he hinted to them that he was going to 

put an antic dispusition un ' ’ 

i.e. pretend to be mad. This would'^lay any possible suspicions 
on the part of his uncle, and thus enable him to mature his plans for 
vengeance. To this one purpose, henceforth, he swore to devote his 
life, sacrificing (bn it even hU h>ve for Opfielia, the only daughter of 
a time-servir^ old proverh-monger, Poloniits\ and this course was 
made easier for him by the fact that she had been warned in the 
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meantiaie bolli by her father and by her biuther^ Laertes^ to ^yoia 
ibiinkt (i. 3.), and to lay no store by all his letters and itM'eseuts, by 
the niiiny tenders of his aflectiun^ or i>y the honourable fashion in 
which he had importuned her with love. 

Ac'i II.—So well did llaiiilet counterfeit madness that both the 
kiujj; and the ({ueen were more or less deceived; but, havmg some 
suspicion of the cause of the madness, they sent fur two courtiers, 
Rosencrauti and Guihlensfent, whum they comndssioned to at once 
cheer and s]>y on their “too much change<l son*’ (ii. 2. 1 39). Polo- 
niiis, however, assured the king that Hamlet’s madness was caused by 
iiiiie«jidled love—his love for Ophelia j aiivl, in juool ot his assertion, 
he proihiccd a wild letter which Hamlet had scut to her, and which 
she had passed on—apparently, without any hesitation—to her 
father (ji. 2. 110). 

In the meantime there came to court a certain theaincal company 
in which Hamlet had formerly taken great interest; and the idea 
occurred to him of hav ing a performauce—ticforc the king—of some¬ 
thing very like the murder of his father. Hy this means he intended 
to “ catch the conscience of the king”, and ti* remove from his own 
mind a fear that the ghost was only an evil s[urit inasipierading as 
his hither fur the express purpose of tempting him into ciiine. 

Ait lU. — 'I'liis plan he carried out to the letter, even inserting in 
the play a passage which he had writlcu—in .accordance with the 
ghost's story—specially to test (.'laudius; and the result utterly con- 
hiincd his worst suspicions. I'or, when the i>laycrs came to *a 
poisoning scene in a garden*, the conscience-stricken king sprang up, 
called for lights, and abruptly left the theatre (iii, 2. 239). 

Conviiiceti by this of his uncle’s guilt, Hamlet was thinking over 
the means of taking vengeance on him when he was summoned to 
a private interview with the ipieen. On his way to her he had an 
op]iurtunily of killing the king, hut failed to take it. [This was a 
fatal ini.siake, involving the deaths of Ophelia, Polunius, l-aertes, 
Oertrude, Rosciiciaiitz, and Guildenslcni; and the reasons given by 
Hamlet (iii. 3. 73) for his delay sceiii to be only excuses. \ 

It was at her husband’s orders that the (ftleen had sent the summons, 
with a view to rebuking Hamlet for his unlilial conduct; and, as the 
king suspected that her motherly love might cause her to give an 
incomplete or prejudiced account of the interview, he told Polunius 
to hide behind the curtains in tlie queen’s room, where he could 
overhear all that passed between the mother and son (iu. 3. 2$, &c.). 

In the interview Hamlet bitterly reproached her with her con- 
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duct j and he became so vehement in his lauguaj'h that she, believing 
all the time that he was mad, began to fear lie would do her some 
bodily injury, and cried out for help. Ifer cry was at once re¬ 
peated from behind the curtains; and Uamlet, mistahing Polonius’ 
voice for the king’s, ran his swor<l through the curtains at the place 
from which the voice had seemed to come (iii. 4, 24). 

Act The death of Polonius gave the king an'excuse for 
banisliing Hamlet from Denmark. Indeed, if he had flared, he 
would have put him to death openly. As he dared not do that, he 
shipped him away to England in the cfiinpany of Rosencraut^ and 
(juildenbtern, by whom also he sent letters to the English sovereign 
ordering him to pul llainlel to death (iv. 3.). 

[Hamlet, however, suspected some treachery, ami got temporary 
pOj>sessj(jii of the letters by night. Then, having erased lus own 
name and inserted iu:i>tead the names ol Roscncrantz and (juildcn- 
stern, lie returned the letters to tlic place from which he had 
abstracted them (v. 2. i -fio).] 

On the way the ship was attackcfl by pirates; and, as Hamlet 
wa-s leading a boarding-column on to the pirate vessel. lie was 
suddenly dcseited by his companions and taken prisoner by the 
pirjites. 'I'he latter, however, r.irily out of admiral ion for his 
coumge, partly out of disgust at the treachery 4>f the others, niul 
partly in hojie of rewaifl fron\ such an importaut person as the ht ir- 
apparent to the Danish throne, landed him at the nearest Danish 
port (iv. 6.). 

Meanwhile, the shock of her father's death, and the fact that it 
had been caused by the prince whom she loved, had proved too 
much tor (^phelia^s naturally feeble bniin; it gave way under the 
strain, and she drowned herself. Then this double calamity was 
used by the king to stir up her brother, l.aertes, to kill Hamlet as 
the cause of it all (iv. 7.), 

Act V, —Acctwdingly, f.,acrles, after quarrelling violently witli r" 
Hamlet at Ophelia’s grave, challenged him to a “ brother’s wager” 
with (he foils. At this, by the king’s rlirection, he used a..poisone(l 
and buttonless foil; and \fith it he wounded Hatolet, knowing that 
the wound must be fatal. Hamlet, incensed at the blow, redoubled 
his eiTorts and disarmed his opponent; and, in restoring him a 
weapon, he accidentally gave him the wrong one. Then he himself 
innocently wounded l^eiTCS with the poisoned point. 

At that vej^' moment the queen, wbt» had just tasted some wine 
wh|^^{he king had prepared f«jr Hamlet, fell dead, shrieking out 
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that she was poisoned; and TJaertes, realizing that he too had been 
wounded mortally by the poisoned fSil, confessed all. Thereupon 
Hamlet turne<l his sword on his uncle, thus fulfilling the oath made 
to his father's spirit. 


, , 5. CRITICAL REMARKS. 

As the title of the play shows, the main interest centres round a 
single figure—that of the young prince, the son of a noble lather and 
a weak mother. Of his fallicr he himself said :— 

*' lie was a m.'in. tako him lur .'ll! in all, 

1 shall ii<>t li)cik nijoa liis like ag^aiii" (i. a. 1S7I; 

ht^ niutlu-r stands self>condenincd, a woman of weak will and strong 
passions. Consequently, his own charaUer is* coinplic.a*ed and rather 
tuuuadictory; and this is <iuilc npiiropiiate, i.o. thoroughly in keep¬ 
ing with the general uncertainty of human motives and actions. At 
the same time, it causes some diflliculty ami considerable difference 
of opinion about the whole play, and specially about the character 
of Hamlet himself. 

r Some people think that Shakespeare meant to de.scribc a great 
^ soul under ciicumsiances for which it was. nevertheless, not f|Hiie 
i great enough; axitl they support their view by quoting Handel's 
t own words:— 

"'rhe lime is nut of joint; -O eiir&cd 
T'l»,a ever I was born to set it right ,’i. 5, 171) 

From this point of view IJatnIet may be regarded as a man of a 
highly hitellectual and moral nature, without the mental and^ 

rheriy^ -- 

Uther people think that Shake^-are meant to describe the para¬ 
lysing effect of too much consideration of the contingencies and 
possible consequences of an action ; and these, again, can quote his 
own wdpls in support of. their view;— 

"The native hue of resiolution 
j Is sickUed o'er with the p:d#casi of tltonght, 

' Aiid enter{iri.<ieM of great pitch and momciil 
' With this regard their ciurents turn awry* 

\ And lose the name of action (iti. r. S4}. 

From this point of view Hamlet may be regarded as a man of weak 
will—will as weak as his mother’s—with a natural tendency to 
dissimulation and a strong element of cowardice. 
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Qtl^ers, ajiain^ think Jbat Shakespeare ineanl to illi'.stralc the 
practical neces^ty of a dac proporiiou bet^^en lacis ana Fancies; 
and from this point of view Hamlet has an excess of inlc Ucctn^TiU 
and a lackjjfjgracticala|Ji^^ he pays too much altcntibn to the 
workings of his own fancies and tw little attention to the pressing 
facts of everyday lifi;. Conseijucntly, when he is suddenly plunged 
into circumstances dcmmiding instant action, he procrastinates till 
he is almost poncrless to act. 

It may help us to arrive at a true estimate of Hamlet, from 
Shakespeare’s point of vietv, if we notice whaf liis friends thought 
• of him, and what kind of men his friends were. Horatio, the 
devotedly unseltish “scholar and soltiicr”, and Fortiubras, the finn 
' self-possessed leader who is destined to reorganise the shaken king¬ 
dom and stand alone successful in the crul, agree in their estimate 
of him; the humble servant speaks of his sweet and noble heart 
(v. 2. 342); llie proud leader bids four captains 


“Hear Uamhl, like a soldier, 10 the singe; 
Fin he was hkeiy, had he been pur on. 
To have proved mi^st loyally " ;v. a. 380I. 


The action of the play also brings uni certain facts about him which 
can scarcely be misunderstood. 

He was assuredly Mirr, an<l showetl his courage in very diflerenl 
ways. For instance, he v'as as ready to follow’ the ghost (i. 4. 65), 
in sj)ilc of the earnest entreaties of his brave friends, as he was to 
board the pimte ship alone (iv. 6. 18) in contempt for cowardice 
and treachery; and his consistent attitude towards anything that was 
not absolutely sincere and noble, was one of unsparing sarcasm and 
hostility, cf. his treatment of the king, Polonius, Osric, Roscncrantu, 
and Guildeastem. 

He was also intensely aJ[dctionntf\ and it is, perhaps, not too 
much to say that, if cither Ophelia or his mother had been worthy 
of him and his love, lie w’ould have .>iuccceded instead of failing in 
the task assigned him. The vehemence of his love fui' his father is, 
of course, one of the most illtiportniit features of the whole situation; 
and even for his unworthy mother he had a strong affection. Hie 
passage in i. 2, 70, &c., brings out his love for both father and 
mother, and should be compared with his own words about his 
mother (iil. a. 353) after he knows the truth. 

He certainly has sd^-contvoi^ and, iiuieed, considers it to be the 
greatest ornament in mannens. He tells the First Player (iii. 2. 7}:— 
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'*You must acquire and beget a temperance": 
and directly afterwards he speaks to Horatio in the same strain:— 

“ Blest are those 

Whdse blood and judgement are so well commmgled. 

That they arc nut a yipc for fortune’s finger 
1^0 sound w'hat stop &he please, (live me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and 1 will ^vear litni 
III my heart’s core " 'lii. a. 

lie liimself shows the most marvellous self-control while Horatio 
and MarccIIus are telling him alxnit the appearance of the ghost 
(i. 2. 220, &c.), anil, again, in hi.s interviews with the ghost (i. 5.), 
with his mother (iii. 140), and with Laertes (v. 2. 211). Even 
actions which seem to be rash, e.g. the reiecliim of Ophelia’s love 
(iii. r.) and the murder of Polonius (iii. 4. 24), arc rCially part of his 
sun-uif of vengeance:— 

“Thou wrcti'hcd, ra'-h, intruding fool, farcwidl I 
1 took liicc for (hy better: take thy foiiunc ; 

Thou find’st to be too busy is some danger". 

[ndeetl, his .self-control absolutely degenetalcs into an excess of 
caufioH. He keeps the ghost’s appearance a close secret, and 
m.ikes even his dearc-st and most truMied friends .swear to do the 
same (i. 5. 125); he assume'^ madness (i. 5. 154); he devises ‘the 
play within the play’ (ii. 2. 507); he is for ever meditating and 
reflecting on far-reaching ends and considerations, even when both 
his natural impulse and his national customs spur him to instant 
revenge, cf. the famous solilotpiy (iii, I. 56); the nature of the deed is 
repugnant to him. and he intends to be master of the circumstances 
^'hich oppress him—to be quite suic that he is right both in the 
revenge itself and in the particular method of taking it. 

ile is a roan of gieat culture^ with that .strong love of truth 
which almost invariably accompanies a real feeling for beauty. His 
appreciation .and knowlcrige of dramatic poetry arc well brought 
out in his talks with the Eirsl Player (ii. 2. 412; iii. 2. 1); though 
thirty years of age, he is anxious co relur'* to Wittenberg (i. 2. lia); 
he is continually reflecting on grave problems of ait and philosophy 
—the nature of man, the object of life, the Greek iileal of moderation. 

He is also humorous^ with the deep p,ithetic humour of the 
schul.ir; fur the faculty of the punster is the same as that of the great 
critic who 'emends’some corrupt (keek or Joitiii text. Even in 
his moments of intensest pain lie makes his pun or hb point; and in 
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I tliis Shakespeare shows his extraordinary knowledge of human 
nature, fi>r the source of tears and laughter is one and the same. 
Cf. V. I. 166, &c. 

One further point must be noticed, if only on accoun* of the mass 
of controversy to which it has given rise; it is the question of 
namlet’s mad ness. If a man’s own words awl the opinion *j(' 
unpreju^icSJnirrends are "Worthy of trust, Hauilet was not mad. He 
warned Horatio that he might think meet 

" To put an antic disposition on *' ti. 5. 154;; 

he tidd the two comticvs.that both they and his uncle-father and 
annt*mother were deceived I am but mail notih-north-west; 
when the wind is southerly I know a hawk from a handsaw” 
(ii. 2. 359); he asserted pointoclly to his mother;— 

'‘1 esscnii.iliy am not in madness, 

But mad in craft ” -jii, 4. tSo'. 

A^ainjjthat a sane map shouM say that he intended to feig n madne^. 
should do so, shouhl subsequently go mad, should then commit ^a 
murder, and should still assert that he was feigning madncss in order 
to divert the .suspicions of tlie murdered man, is incredible. 

Lastly, not a single individual thought he was mad except tlioiip' 
whom he deliberately deceived. The players were, at least, as '■* 
capable of judging as Pulonius and his feeble-minded daughter; the 
grave-diggers were quite as shre wd as Knsencraut/. and Guihleiisterii; 
Horatio knew him just as w’ell as the queen did; and the e is much 
more evidence that the king thought him sane than that Fortinhras 
thought him insane. % 

Ophklia is, in tome ways, the feminine counterpart of Hamlet; 
but, whereas Hamlet’s only difliculty is to express himself in action, 
her still more reserved woman’s nature finds diflficalty in expressing 
itself even in language. She is dreamy, silent, and sweet, but very 
weak—so weak as to be positively helpless; and, therefore, she 
must win our pity in spite of her unwilling treachery to Hamlet. 
For her songs, when she isensane (iv. 5. 22), prove the depth of her 
love for him; and yet she betrays him to her father apparently without 
hesitation, and deserts him at the very moment when a woman’s 
help and love might have saved him. Ihit she is the daughter of a 
fool, and is motherless. 

Lattes, Horatio, aiid the king, seem all intended to throw into 
rejicf the character of Hamlet. LAERTiiS, unlike Hamlet, never 
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deliberates: bat, like Hamlet, he is so perfectly sincere that the 
kmg has great dimculty in persuading him to clisshuulate (iv. 5.; iv. 
7.}. The King, unlike both, is a coward and a sneak; but he 
deliberates almost as pn^foundly as Hamlet, ntnl acts almost as 
promptly as Laertes. Hor,v.i jo alone is sincere, deliberate, prompt. 
Iiulecd, Hanilei describes him (iii. 2. 4S, &c.) as the personification 
of justice and self-control; he thinks of every one, and gives each 
man his due. Con'^ccjnently, he never has time enough fur thinking 
about himself to lose his sclf'Cuntrol, and ho L never pu;»hing his 
own interest far enough to bring it iitto conllict with that of any one 
else. 

Polonius and Fortinbras perhaps represent the two cLtsses of 
Kli/abclhan courtiers. Fon'iiNiikAS is the young, deep-hearted, 
high-soulcd leader, of ‘‘mettle hut am! full -to some enterprise that 
hath a -•tomaoh in’t” (i. i. yb, &.C.). roi.o.xit's is u fawning, super¬ 
ficial, timo-sei-viiig proverb-monger, who--in the first ixiit of the 
play7~.si;pi)Ues the comic clement, which the grave-diggers supply 
afterwards. 
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ACT L 


Scene i : Elsinore, A platform before the castle. 

Francisco al his post, Entet‘ to him Bernardo. 

Ber. Wlio’s there? 

Fran. Nay, answer me: stand, and unfold yourself. 
her. Long live the king ! 

Fran. Bernardo? 

Ber. He. 

Fran, You come most carefully upon your hour. 

Ber. ’T is now struck twelve; get thee to bed, Francisco. 
Fran. For this relief much thanks: ’tis bitter cold, 

And 1 am sick at heart. 

Ber. Have you had quiet guard? 

Fran, Not a mouse stirring. 

Ber. Well, good night. lo 

If you do meet Horatio and Marccllus, 

The rivals of my watch, bid them make haste. 

Fran. I think 1 hear them. Stand, ho! Who is there? 


Enter HoRATiO and Marcellus. 

Hor. F*riends to this ground. 

Mar. And liegemen to the Dane. 

Fran. Give you good night. 

Mar. O, farewell, honest soldier: 

Who hath relieved you? 

Fran. Bernardo hath my place. 

Give you good night [Exit 

Mar. Holla! Bemarao! 

Ber. Say, 

What, is Horatio there? 

Hot. 4 piece of him. 

Ber. Welcome, Horatio; wdeome, good Marcellus. 2 q 
Mar. What, has this thlng^ appear’d to-night? 

Ber. I have seen nothing:; 

(MSB) 


B 
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Mar. Horatio says’t is.but our i^tasy, 

And will not let belief takb hold of him 
Touching this dreaded sight, twice seen of us: 

Therefore 1 have en'.rcated him along 
With us to watch the minutes of this night, 

That if again this apparition come, 

He may approve our eyes and s neak to iL li . 

//or. Tush, tush, ’t will not appear. 

Ber. Sit down awhile; 30 

And let us once again assail your ears, 

'^at are so fortibed against our story, 

What we have two nights seen. 

//or. Well, sit we down, 

And let us hear Bernardo speak of this. 

. Her. Last night of all, 

Whenyond same star that’s westward from the pole 
Had made his course to illume that part of heaven 
Where now it burns, Marcellus and myself, 

The bell then beating one,— 

Enter Ghost. 

Mar. Peace, break thee off; look, where it comes again! 40 
Ber. In the same figure, like the king that’s dead. 

Mar. Thou art a scholar; speak to it, Horatio. 

Ber. Looks it not like the king? mark it, Horatio. 

//or. Most like: it harrows me with fear and wonder. 

Ber. It would be spokq to. 

Mar. Question it, Horatio, 

1/or. What art thou, that usurp’st this time of night, 
Together with that fair and warlike form 
In which the majesty of buried Denmark * 

Did sometimes march? by heaven 1 charge thee, speak 1 
Mar. It is offended. 

Ber. See, it stalks away! 50 

Hor. Stay! speak, speak! 1 charge thee, speak! 

[Exit Ghost. 

Mar. ’T is gone, and will not answer. 

Ber. How now, Horatio 1 you tremble and look pale: 

Is not this something more than fantasy? 

What think you on’t? > 

//or. Before my God, 1 might not this brieve 
Widiout the sensible and true avouch 
'Of mine own eyes. 

Is it not like the king? 

^or. As thou art to thyself: 
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Such was the very armour he had on 6c* 

When he the ambitious Norway combated; 

So frown’d he once, when, in an angry paije , 

He smote the sledded Polacks on the icer~ 

‘Tis strange. . 

Mar, Thus twice before, and jump at this dead hour, 

With martial stalk hath he gone by our watch. 

Hor. In what jgLarti^ul^r thought to w’ork I knew not; 

But, in the gross and of my opinion. ^ 

1'his bodc^^me, strange eruption to our state. 

Mar. Go^ Jfbw, sit down, and tell me, he that knows, 70 
Why this lame strict and most observant watch . 

So nightly toils the subject of the land, c-. .-• k 

And why such daily cgist of brazen cannon, 

And foreign mart (or implcments of war; 

Why such impress of shipv>^ngh(5, whose sore task 
Ijoes not divide the Sunday from the vi^eck ; 

What might be toward, that this sweaty haste ^t-r . 

Doth make the night joint-labourer with the day: 

Who is’t that can inform me? 

Hor. That can I; 

At least the whisper ^es so. Our last king, 80 

W^ose in\age even l^now appear’d to us. 

Was, as you know, by Fortinbr^.of N\orway, 

'fher^o prick’d on^by a most cmtilate pride, 

L^reiODi the c^^at; in which our valiant Hamlet— 

For so this side of our known world esteem’d him^ 

I Did slay this Fortinbras; who, liy^S^al’d compact, 

Well ratified by antjl heraldry. 

Did forfeit, with his life, all those his lands 
Which he stood seized^Lto the conqueror: 

*Against the which a mm«^''competent w-r- ^ 

AVas gilgcd by opr king; which had return’d »• 

To the inlfefiliShce of FortiiAras, 

Had h e ^ cm vanquisher by the same covenant 
And of th^articTe designed^ .. 

jiHi&TelLlto^mi 3 e{: Now, sir, young Fortinbras, 

^Of unuTiprdved me?&e hot and full, • 

Hath in the skirts of Norway, h<^ and there 
Shirk’d up a list of lawleS^sbra^s, 

Formod aind diet^ to some enterprise 
That h^j;h a^stoi^gtS^.iiS^.’t: which is no other— 

As it doth, vrdf appear onto our state— 

But to recover ot us, by strong hand 

And te nns compulsa torv. thosepibresaid lands 
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So by his father lost: and thiSf I take it. 

Is the main motive of our |)rcparations» 

The source of this our watch and the chief head 
Of this post-haste and romgge in the land. . 

Ber. I tliink it be yio om^^ut e*en so: 

Well may it sort that this iidrteiitbiis figure 
Comesa^tecl through our watcE; so like the king 
That vi^and is the question of these wars. 

Bfor. A mote it is to trouble the mind’s eye. 

In the most high and palmy state of Rome, 

A li ttle ere the mightiest Julius fell,' 

The graves stood tenantlcss, and the sheeted dead 
Did squeak ar^ gibber in the Roman streets: 

t stars with CfySMTof fire and dews of blood., 
lasjcrs in the sun; and the moist star 
on whose infiuence 5^p{uhVs empire st^ds;^ • 

LS siclc*almosl to doomsday with eclipse: 

And even the like fierce events, 

As harbingers pi-eccdmg sujfuic fates 
And prologue to the omcn*co minif on. 

Have heaven and earth together odlnonstraleQ 
Unto our cli matures and countr>'men. 

Re-enter Ghost. 

But soft, behold! lo, where it comes again! 

1 ’ll cross it, though it blast me. Stay, illusion! 

If thou hast any sound, or use of voice. 

Speak to me: 

Jf there be any good thing to be dqne, 

That may to thee do ease and gt^jrto me. 

If thou art pn>^*lOTw country’s fate, 

■*V^ich, hagpily, forefintrtSan^'inay avoid, 

O, speak! 

Or if thou hast uphoarded in thy life 
Extorted treasure in the womb of earth, 

For which, they say, you spirits oft walk in death. 

Speak of it: stay, and spqpk! crvws^ Stop it, Marcellus. 
Mar. Shall 1 st rike at it with my partisan? 140 

Nor. Do, if it wiTThot stand. 

Ber. ’T is here. 

Hot. *T is here. 

Mar. ’T is gone ! \Exit GitOsL 

We do it wrong, being so majestical, 

To olTer it the show of violence; 


.130 
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For it is, as the air, invulnerable. 

And our vain blows malicious moocery 
, Ber, It was about to sf^ak when the cock crew. 

-r like a ^ilty thing 

. U^n a fearuiLaimmons. I have heard, 

The cock, that is the trumpe^o the mom, 150 

Doth with his lofty and shrill-sounding throat 
. Awake the god of day; and at his wa rning, 

^Whether in sea or fire, iri'eartlTor air," 
i^rKc“ extravagant and erring spirit hies w- 
f^Fo ills c onfine : and of the truth herein 
‘This present object made^rbbation.h’ ■ 

Afar. U faded on the crowing of the cock. 

i Some say that ever ’ gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviout^s birth is celebrated. 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long: 160 

\nd then, they say, no spirit dare stir abroad, 

'he nights arg^^holesome; then no planets strike, 

|No fairy nUC&sfittir Wtf/c h ha th power to charm, 

^o hallow’(T*and so gra^oll^ is the time. 

//ar. So have I heard and do in pan believe it 
I But, look, the morn, in russet mantle clad, 

\Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastward hill: 

Break we our watch up; and, by my advice. 

Let us impart what we have seen to-night 

Unto young Hamlet; for, upon my life, 170 

This spirit, dumb to us, will speak to him: 

Do you consent wc shall acquaint him with it. 

As needful in our loves, fitting our duty? 

Afar. Let’s do’t, I pi*ay; and I this morning know 


Where we shall find him most conveniently. 

Scene 2 : A ro^m^*T/afT 7 n^if/ie castle. 


[Exeunt. 


Enter the Ktng, Queen, Hamlet, Polonius, Laertes, 
VOLTiMAND, Cornelius, Lords, and Attendants. 

King. Though yet of Hamlet ouralear brothei-’s death 
The memory be green, and that it us befitted 
To bear our hearts in grief and our whole kingdom 
To be contracted in one brow of woe, 

,^Yet so far hath disqi^tion fought with na^re \ 

That we with wisest sorrow think on him 
Together with remembrance of ourselves. 

Therefore our sometime sister, now our queen. 
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The imperial jointress to thi&warlike .. 

■ Have we, with v 

With an adsJ^Uluras and a dropj^ng eye, 

With mirth in funeral and witn dirge in marriage, 

In equal scale weighing delight and dole,— 

Taken to wife: nor have we herein bacc^d 
Your b^er wisdoms, which have freely gone 
With this affair alopg. For allj^ur thanks. ■ 

Now follows tJjSt^Qu knowj—young Fortinbras, 

Holding a weak supposal of our worth, 

Or thinking by our l^^lear brother’s death 
Our state to be disjointjl’and out of frame, 20 

Collcagiied with the dream of his advantage, 
hath not fail’d to pester us with message, 
v>^Imp<^ing the surrender of those lands 
Lost by his father, with all bonds of law, 

To our most valiant brother. So much for him. 

Now for oursdf and for this time of meeting: 

Thus much tKe business is: we have here writ 
To Norway, uncle of young Fortinbras,— 

Who, impotent and bed-rid, scarcely hears , 

Of this his nephew’s purpose,—^to suppre^ 30 

His further gait herein; in that the levieC*'*" 

The lists anyfuJLpro|i OYttd fts,. are all made 
Out of his stnj^'et: and wc here dispatch 
You, good Comeliu.s, anti you, Voltimand, 

For bearers of this greeting to old Norway; 

Giving to you no further personal power 
To bu^ess with the king more than the scope 
Of these d elate d articles allow. h 

* Farewell, andlet your haste commfiindjyour duty.si 

y^j ^ In that and all things will we show .our duty. 40 

King. We doubt it nothing: heartily farewell. 

[Exeunt Voltimand and Cornelius. 
And now, Laertes, what’s the new’S w'ith you? 
wt-You told us of some sjuij:; w'hat is’t, Laertes? 

You cannot speak of reason to the Dane, 

And lose your voice: vrhat wouldst thou beg, Laertes, 

That shall not be my offer, not thy asking? 

The head is not more native to the heart. 

The hand more instrumental to the mouth. 

Than is the throne of Denmark to thy father. 

What wouldst thou have, Laertes? 

Lrtfr. Dread my lord, 50 
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Your leave and favour to return to France; 

From whence though willingly 1 c&me to Denmark, 

To show my duty in your coronation, 

Yet now, ! must confess, that duty done, 

My thopg^ljts^d \yishcs bend again toward France, 

And qflii'mcmhlifyiSftJr gracious leave and pardon, 

King. Have you your father’s leave? What says Polonius? 
Pol. He hath, my lord, wrung from me my s|ow leave haIm 
B y laboursome petition, and at last 
Upon his will I seal’d my hard consent; 

1 do beseech you, give him leave to go. 

King. Take thy fair hour, Laertes; time be thine, 

And thy best graces spend it at thy will! 

But now, my cousin Hamlet, and my son,— 

Ham. [Aside.] ^J[itt|e morejthan kin, and less than kin^ 
King. How is it tHat tlie clouds still hang on you ? 

//am. Not so, my lord: I am too much i’ the sun. 

Queen. Good I^lamlet, cast thy nighted colour off, 

And let thine eye look like a friend on Denmark. 

Do Ti'-.c for ever with thy vai lgd Hds i, 70 

Seek for thy noble father in the dust: 

Thou know’st’t is common; all that lives must die, 

Passing through nature to eternity. 

//am. Ay, madam, it is common. 

Queen. If it be. 

Why seems it so particular with thee ? 

Ham. Seems, madam! nay, it is; 1 know not ‘ seems 
- -’T is not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 
vNor customary suits of solemn black, 
j Nor windy suspiration pf forced breadi. 

No, nor the fruifral' HVer ih *^c eye, 80 

Nor the dejected haviour bf^the visage, 

'Together with all forms, moods, shows of grief, 

.That can denote me truly: these indeed seem. 

For they arc actions that a man might play: 

But 1 have that within whief^^sseth show; 

These but the trappings and the suits of woe. 

King. ’Tis sweet and commcnda 1 % in your nature, Hamlet, 
To give these mourning duties to your father: 

Buh you must know, your father lost a father. 

That &ther lost, lost nis, and the survivor bound 90 

In filifld obligation for some term 

To do obsequious^ffipw: but to pe^ever . 

. In obstinate cond^ilment is a coune^*^ 

Of impious stubborn r’t is uhWdiiiy?gnef: ' 
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It shows a will most incorrect to heaven, ■ 

A heart unfortified, a miriH impatient, 

l\n understanding simple and unschool’d: - 

Ji'or what we know must be and is as common 

J ls any the most vulgar thing to sense, 

Vhy should we in our pe^yigh opposition > 
jTake it to heart ? Fie! ’t is a fanlt to heaven, 
fault against the dead, a fault to nature, 

'To reason most absurd, whose common theme 
Is death of fathers, and who still hath cried, 

From the first corse till he that died to-day, 
■‘This must be so’. We pray you, throw to earth 
This imprevailing woe, and think of us 
As of a father: for let the world take note, 

You are the most immediate to our throne; 

And with no less nobility of love 

Than that which dearest father bears his son, 

Do I impart toward you. For your intent 
In going Back to school in Wittenberg, 

It is riiost retrograde to our desire: 

And we beseech you, l^nd you to remain 
Here in the cheer and comfort of our eye, 

Our chiefest courtier, cousin, and our son. 


Queen. Let not thy mother lose her prayers, Hamlet: 
I pray thee, stay with us; go not to Wittenberg. 

Ham. I shall in all my best obey you, madam. 

King. Why, ’tis a loving and a fair reply: 

Be as ourself in Denmark. Madam, come; 
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This gentle and unforced accord of Hamlet 
Sits smiling to my heart; in grace whereof 
No jocund health that Denmark drinks to-day 
But the great cannon to the clouds shall tell, 

And the king’s the heavens shall bruit again, 
Rc-speaking earthly thunder. Come away, 
t. [Exeunt alt but HamM. 

Ham. O, that this tfw too solid flesh would melt, 

JThaw and resolyeitficltmto a dew! 130 

f^x that the Everlasting;,had not fix’d 
|His seif-slaughter! O God! God! 

iHovv wQgjy, stale, flat and unprofitable 
fSeem to me all the uses of this world 1 i- 
iFie on’t! ah fie! ’tis an unweeded garden, ^ 

'lliat grows to seed; things rank and gros&Jp nature 
l,^osscss it mwely. That it should ^bine to tliis r^ 

»^ut two months dead! nay, not so much, not two: 
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So a king; that was, to this, , 

to a satyr^Q biing to ray mother 14^ " 

^That he'Tnigtrt'R 5 t b ct^m TOC winds of heaven 
fVisit her fece too rougiily. Heaven and earth 1 
Must j remember? why, she would hang on him 
As if increase of appetite had grown 
. Ry what it fed on: and yet, within a month— 

Let me not think on Frailty^ t^iy name is woman 
A little month, or pe those shoes were old '*yry t * 

%With which she follow’d my pobr father’s body, 
iLike Niobe, all tears, why she, even she— 

'O God 1 a beast, that wants di^.QQurii.e,efTeason, x *4 ' ' 150 

• Would have mourn’d longer—married with my unclei 
,|My father’s brother, but no more like my father 
jThan I to Hercules: within a month: 

;Ere yet the salt of most unrighteous tears 
i Had left the flushing in her galled eyes,') 
f She married, v p/ 

^ It is not, nor it canhot come to good: 

But break, my heart, for I must hold my tongue. 

Hor.\tio, MARCEbu:s, nm/ Bernardo. 

Hor. Hail to your lordship! 

tiam, 1 am glad to see you well: 

Horatio,—or I do forget myself. I f , 161 

Hor. The same, my lord, and your poor sen-ant e\'er. 

Ham. Sir, my good friend; I ’ll change that name with you: 
And what make you from Wittenberg, Horatio ? 

Marcellus ? 

Mar. My good lord— 

Ham. I am very glad to see you. Good even, sir. 

But what, in faith, make you from Wittenberg ? 

Hor. A truant disposition, good my lord. 

Ham. I would not hear your enemy say so, 170 

Nor shall you do mine ear that violence 
To make it truster of your own report 
Against yourself: 1 know you are no truant. 

But what is your aifair in Elsjnore?#. 

We ’ll teach you to drink deep ere you depart. 

Hor. My lord, I came to see your father's funeral. 

Ham, 1 pray thee, do not mock me, fellow-student; 

1 think it was to see my mother’s wedding. 

Hor. Indeed, my lord, it follow’d bard upon. 4... 
jflam. T hrif t, thrift, Horatio! the funeral baked-meafs 180 
Aid coldly jfurnish forth the marriage tables. 
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Would I had met my dearestToe’in heaven 


sarcst foe 11 


Or evj^r 1 had seen that day, Horatio! 

My father!—methinks I see ray father. 

, Hor, O where, my lord? 

//apfi. In my mind’s eye, Horatio. 

//or. 1 saw him—dhee; he was a goodly king. 

//am. He was a man, take him for^all in all, 

I shall not look upon his like again. 

//or. My lord, 1 think I saw him yesternight. < 

//am. Saw? who? 190 

//or. My lord, the king your father. 

, //am. The king my father! 

//or. Season your admiration for a while 
With an attent ear, till I may deliver, 

Upon the witness of these gentlemen, 

This marvel to you. 

//am. For God’s love, let me heai*. 

//or. Two nights together had these gentlemen, 

Marcejlus and Bernardo, on their watch, 


In the dead vast and middle of the night, 

Been thus encounter’d. A figure like your father. 

Armed at point exactly, cap-k-p^, 200 

Appears before them, and with solemn march 
Goes slow and stately by them: thrice he walk’d 
By their oppress’d and fear-surprised eyes. 

Within his truncheon’s length; whilst they, distill’d 
Almost to jelly with the act of fear, 

Stand dumb and speak not to him. This to me 
In dreadful secrecy impart they did; 

And 1 with them the third night kept the watch: 

Where, as they had'deliver’d, both in time, 

Form of the thing, each word made true and good, 2fo 
The apparition comes: I knew your father; 

These hands are not more like. 


//am^ 


But where was this? 


Afar. My lord, upon the platform where we watch’d. 
//afn. Did you not speak to it ? 

//or. My lord, I did; 

But answer made it none: yet once methought 
It lifted up it head and did address 
Itself to motion, like as it would speak; 

But even then the morning cock crew loud. 

And at the sound it shrunk in haste away, 

And vanish’d from our sight. 

//am. ’T is very strange. 


220 
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Ffor, As I do live, my honour’d lord, ’t is true; 

And we did Ihink it writ down in ouf duty 
To let you know of it. 

Ham. Indeed, indeed, sirs, but this troubles me. 

Hold you the watch to-night? 

I We do, my lord. 

Ham. Arm’d, say you ? 

^ Arm’d, my lord. 

Ham. From top to toe ? 

My lord, from head to foot. 

Ham. Then saw you not his face? 

Hor. O, yes, my lord; he wore his beaver up. 230 

Ha»t. What, look’d he frowningly? 

Hut. A countenance more in sorrow than in anger. 

Ham. Pale or red ? 

Hor. Nay, very pale. 

Ham. And fix’d his eyes upon you? 

Hor. Most constantly. 

Ham. 1 would I had been there. 

Hor. It would have much amazed you. 

Ham. Very like, very like. Stay’d it long? 

Hor. While one with moderate haste might tell a hundred. 

I Longer, longer. 

Hor. Not when I saw’t. 

Ham. His beard was grizzled ? no? 240 

Hor. It w'as, as 1 have seen it in his life, 

A sable silver’d. 

Ham. 1 will watch to-night; 

Perchance’t will walk again. 

Hor. I warrant it will. 


Ham. If it assume my noble fathers person, 

T ’ll speak to it, though hell itself should gape 
And bid me hold my peace. I pray you all, 

If you have hitherto conceal’d this sig^t. 

Let it be tenable in your silence still; 

And whatsoever else shall hap to-night. 

Give it an understanding, but no tongue: 250 

I will requite your loves. So, fare you well: 

Upon the platform, ’twixt eleven and twelve, 

* 1 ’a. visit you. 

All. Our duty to your honour. 
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Ham. Your loves, as mine to you: farewell. 

\Exeunt ail but Hamlet. 
My father’s spirit in arms! all is not well; 

1 doubt some foul play: would the night were come ! 

Till then sit still my soul: foul deeds will rise, 

Though all the earth o’erwhelm them, to men’s eyes. \Exit. 


Scene 3 : A room in Poloniums house. 


Enter Laertes and Ophelia. 

Laer. My necessaries are embark’d: farewell: 

And, sister, as the winds give benefit 
And convoy is assistant, ^ not sleep, 

But let me hear from you. 

Oph. Do you doubt that ? 

Laer. For Hamlet and the trifling of his favour, 

Hold it a fashion and a toy in blood, 

A violet in the youth of priray nature, 

Forward, not permanent, sweet, not liisting. 

The perfume and suppliance of a minute. 

No more. 

Oph. No more but so? 

Laer. \ ^, Think it no more: 

For nature crescent 'does not grow' alone t.x 
.,> In thews and bulk, but, as this temple w'axcs, 

The inward semce of tiie mind and soul 
Grows wide wiXpal. Perhaps he loves you now, 

.And nmv.^o s2.ii nor emSM doth besmirch 
The virjtWbf his will: but you muarFear, 

His greatness weigh’d, his will is not his own; 

For he himself is subject to his birth: 

He not, as unvalued persons do, 

- Csunre lor himself^ for on his choice depends 
TKe safety and hegith of this whole state \ '• 

And therefore must his choice be circumscribed 
I. Unto the v<^e and yielding of that body 
Whereof hells the he'id. Then if he says he loves you. 
It fits your wisdom so far to believe it 
As he in his particular act and place 
May give his saying deed; which is no further . 

Than the main voice of^DentQiark goes withal. rW 
H'hen weigh wTiWIosiTyouf h^j^^may sustain, 

-Ilf with too cre^nt ear you IjSC^s songs, ^ 

'Or lose_y,Qu.r Ijgart^ chaste treasure ojfen 


> 


10 


20 
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Scene 3.] . 

,To bis unina?iter’d impQJttunity. r fi-c^VC? ■ 
jFear it, Ophelia, fear it, my dear sistcfr, 

^nd keep you in the rear of your affection, 
jOut of the shot and danger of desire. 

“1'he chariest maid is prodigal enough, 
ff she unmask her beauty to the moon: 

Virtue itself ’scapes not calumnious strokes : 

The c anker the infants of the sprintf I't (. r . . 

. 'lV)p oft ^foTe^icir bu(^^s djsclpsed, ' 40 

" And inISie mom and li^d dew of youth 
Contauious bla stments are most imminent, v 
Be wary then; best safety lies in fear: 

Youth to itself rebels, though none else near. 

Oph, I shall the effect of this good lesson keep. 

’ As watchman to nty heart. But, good my brother, 

; Do not, as some ungracious pastors do, 

• Show jiie the steep and thorny tvay to heaven; ■. 

Whiles, like a puff’d and recj^le^s libertine, ‘ ’'■‘“’f 
Himself tl^e primrose path of dalliance treads 
And r6cfe hot his own rede, v. „. 

Liter. O, fear me not. 

I stay too long: but here my fatlicr comes. 


* ^ 
■60 


Enter Poi.ONius. 

A double blessing is a double grace; 

Occ^ion siinles upon a second leave. 

Pol. Yet Here, Laertes! aboard, aboard, for shame! 

'I'he wind sits in the shoulder of your sail, 

And you are stay’d for. There; my blessing with thee! 

And these few pre^^j[jU‘'ln thy memory ft .l { 

See thou character. CU«eJLh y thoughts no tongu e,- 
Nor any unproportion’d tho ught hisaS T^ 
ife lttl5tn;illH!tS^r,'‘EurHy' i,, . 

lliosc friends thou hast, and their adoptiot^triw, ^ 

Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of stew, 

But do not ^lUl thy palm with entertainment n 
vOf each new^ngteh’d, unflc^ed comrade. Beware •. 
rOf entrance to a quarrel, But, being in,^ 

■?bearj,that the opposed may beware oAhee. 

^ive every man thy ear, but few thy voice: 
pake each man’s censure, but reserve thy judgmicnt 
ICostly thy habit as thy purse can buy, ■ * 7a 

iBut not e?cpress’d in fancy; rich, not gaudy; 

|For the apparel oft proclaims the man, 

> 'And they in France of the best rank and station 
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Are(of and irenefou 

Neither a borrower nor* a lender 
For loan oft loses both itself and frie'ritir 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbaj^dry. ' 

This above all: to thine own self be true, 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

* Thou canst not then be false to any man. 8o 

Farewell rmy^blessing sgagon this in theel - Cv' • 

Laer. Most humbly do 1 take my leave, my lord. 

Pol. The time in^Ues you; go; your servants terjd. 

Laer. Farewell, Ophelia, and remember well 
What I have said to you. 

Oph. ’T is in my memory lock’d, 

And you yourself shall keep the key of it. 

Laer. Farewell. [Kvit. 

Pol. WhaUisJt, Ophelia, he hath said to you ? 

Oph. *T 55 ""^li!ease you, something touching the Lord Hamlet. 

Pol, Marry, well bethought: 90 

’T is told me, lie hath very oft of late 
Given private time to you, and you yourself 
Have of your audience been most free and bounteous: 

If it be so—as so’t is put on me, 

And that in way of caution —1 must tell you, 

You do not understand your&elf so clearly 
As it behoves my daughter and your honour. ^ ► 

What is between you? give me up the triith. 

Oph. He hath, my lord, of late made many tenders eA-naiw'i. 
Of his affection to me. 100 

Pol. Affection ! pooh! you speak like a green girl, . 

.♦^.Unsifted in such peri lous circu mstance. 

Do you believe his tenders, as you call them?^ 

Oph. 1 do not know, my lord, what 1 should think. 

Pol. Marry, 1 ’ll teach you :,Jl^ink yourself a baby, 


I'hat you have ta’en ^ese tendfefi^iror true pay, 


^r yourself more dearly; 


Which are not steriing. T ^ __ _.. 

Or—n ot to crack tne wund’ottn e boor phrase,"*^]; 

It thus—^^you Trtender me a fool. 

^gW^ Mylord, he ^atH importunecTme with love 
Ili honourable fashion, ^ 

Pol. Ay, fashioji you may call it; go to, go to. 
oph. And hath given countenance to his speech, my lord, 
With almost ^Ijthe holy vows of heaven. 

"“to catch woodcocks. . I do know, 


Pol. Ay, . ^ 

When the blood^ums, how prodj^l the soul 
Lends the tongue vows: these l^es, daughter) 


no 
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Giving more light than heat, extinct in both,- 
Even in their promise, as it is a>mald^ng, 

.You must not take for fire. From 'tliis time 120 

Be somethina presence; 

Set your emr affltiffl tf^aL^igher rate 
* Than, a command to or Lord HamletA 

Believe so much in him, that he is young. 

And with a larger tether may he walk 
'I'han may be given you: in few, Ophelia, 

Do not believe his vows; for they are brokers, 

Not of that dye which their investments show. 

But mere implorators of unholy suits, . 

Breathing like sanctified and pious f rauds [30 

The better to beguile. This is for allT*" 

1 would not, in plain terms, from ^his time forth, 

Have you so slairafel^fcy momentjleisure 
As to give wor(ls"or talk with the Lord Hamlet. 

Look to’t, I charge you: come your wa^ 

Oph, I sh^l obey, my lord. [Exeunt, 

Scene 4: The platform. 

Enter Hamlet, Horatio, and Marcellus. 

Ilam. The air bites shrewdly; it is ver)' cold. 
ffor. It is a nipping and an eager air. 
ffam. What hour now? 

ffor. I think it lacks of twelve. 

Ilam. No, it is struck. 

Her. Indeed ? 1 heard it not: then it draws near the season 
Wherein the spirit held his wont to walk. 

[A flourish of trumpets,, and ordnance shot off within. 
What does this mean, my lord? 

Ham, The king doth wake to-night and takes his rouse, 
Keeps wassail, and the swaggering up-spring reels; 

And, as he drains his draughts of Rhenish down, 10 

The kettle-drum and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge. ^ 

Hor. Is it a custom? 

Ham. Ay, marry, is’t; 

But to my mind, though 1 am native here 
AncLto me manner bt^n, it is a custom 
'Mom hptibui^d ht ^e.breach than the observance. 

This heavy-headed revel ea^tand west 
Makes us traduced and taii^d^f other nations: 
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They clepe us drunkards, and with swinish phrase 

Soil our addition; and indeed it takes 20 

From our achievements, though perform’d at height, 

The pith and marrow of our attribute. 

So, oft it chances in particular men, 

That for some vicious mole of nature in them, 

As, in their birth—wherein they are not guilty, 

Since nature cannot choose his origin— 

By the o’ergrowth of some complexion. 

Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason, 

Or by some habit that too much o’er-leavens 

The form of pl;iusivc manners, that tliesc men, 30 

Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect, 

Being nature’s livery, or fortune’s star,— 

Their virtues else, be they as pure as grace, 

As infinite as man may undergo— 

Shall in the general censure ti^e corruption 
^rom that particular fault: the dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 
To his "own scandal. 

Enter GHOST. 

Uor. Look, my lord, it comes! 

Ham,. Angels and ministers of grace defend us! 

Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damn’d, 40 

Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts from hell, 

, Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 

Thou comest in such a questionable shape 
That I will speak to thee: 1 ’ll call thee Hamlet, 

King, father, royal Dane: O, answer me! 

Let me not burst in ignorance; but tell 
Why thy canonized bones, hearsed in death, 

- Have burst their cerements; w'hy the sepulchre, 

Wherein we saw thee quietly inum’d, 

j Hath oped his ponderous and marble jaws, 50 

: To cast thee up again. What may this mean, 

That thou, dead corse, again in complete steel 
Re visit’s! thus the glimpses of the moon, 
j Making night hideous^ and we fools of nature 
So horridly to shake our disposition 
' With thoughts beyond the reaves of our souls? 

Say, why is this? wherefore? what should we do? 

b^ekom^ 

Hor. It beckons you to go away witti it^ ' 

As if it some impartment did del^re 
To you alone. . 
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That our devices ^tiU arc oserthronu* 

Out thoughts are ours, tUcir ends none of our own 
So think thou vriit no second husband WM^d^ 

But die thy thoughts when diy first lotd is dead. 

P Queen. Not raith to me gite fo<id} not heaven light I 
fipoit and repose lock ftom me da> and 190 

] o des^ration tinn my trust and hope t 
An anchor’s cheer 10 prison be my scope 1 
Each opposite that blanks tbc face of joy 
Meet what I would ha\e well and it destioy* 

Both litic and utuce pursue me lasting stiife; 

If, omc a widow, r\ci 1 be wile’ 

//tfw If she should break it now ' 

P. King* ’1 IS deeph swoin Sweet, leave mcheio awhile, 
My spiiits gtow dull, and fain I would beguile 
The udious di> with sleep 

P Queen Sleep lock thy biaui, 200 

And nevci come mischance between twain * [i*.ir/ 

//am Madam, how like you tins pUy^ 

Qrtetfi 1 he lady doth ptotest too much, methmks 
//am Of but she’ll keep hei woid 

Have you heard the argument? Is thcic no offence 

in t’ 

//am No, no, they do but jest, poison in jest, no offence 
1’ the woild 

What do aou call the play? 209 

//am The Mouse-trap Mmy, how> Tiopically This 
plav IS tlie image of a murdei done in \ lemia. Gonragu is 
the duke’s name, his wife, Baptista )OU shaB see anon, ’tis 
a knavish piece of work hut what o’ that? your majesty and 
we that have ftce souls, it touches us not let the goUed lode 
wince, our witbera are unwrung 

jEftfer kucianus 

This IS one Lucianus, nephew to the king 
Of A You aie as good as a chorus^ my loid. 

/iam I couhl mtcrpict between you and your love, if ! 
couM see the puppets dallying. 

Ofh Still better, and worse. 220 

Ariaw. So you must uke your husbands Begin, murdeier, 
lehve thy danmable itcea, ana begin* Come * the croaking 
raven doth bellow foi ievenge\ 

Lue» Thoughts black,hands apt,drags fit,and tune agteemg; 
Conihficrate season, else no creatuire seeing, 

Thou nmttme rank) oC midnight w6tds comted, 


B 
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With Hecate’s ban thrice blasted, thrice infected, 

Thy natural magic and dire proMity, 

On A\hulcsomc life usurp jmmeaiatcly. 229 

[Fours ike poism into the slecpeFs ear, 
Ilam, He poisons him i* the garden for his C'^tate. His 
name’s Gonzago: the stor) is extant, and writ in very choice 
Italian: y''ou shall see anon how the murderer gets the love of 
Goiizago’s wife. 

Opk. The kin»{ rises. 

Iiam. What, frighted with false fire? 

Queen. How fares my lord? 

Pot. Gi^ e o’er the play. 

King, Give me sonic light: away! 

All. Lights, lights, lights! 

[Kxeunt all but Hamlet and UortJio. 
If am. Why, let the stricken deer go weep, MO 

The hriit ungalled play; 

For some must watc h, while some must sleep; 

'J'hiis runs the world away. 

Would not this, sir, and a forest of feathers- if the rest of 
my fortunes tuin Turk with me—with two Plo^incial roses 
on my lazed shoes, get me a fcllowsliip in a cry of players, sii ? 
Har. n atf a share. 

Ham. A whole one, I. 

For thou dost know, O Damon dear, 2<;o 

'rhis realm dismantled w as 
Of Jove himself; and now icigns here 
A very, very » pajock. 

Har. You might have rhymed. 

Haw, O gw)cl Horatio, 1 ’ll take the gliosl’.s word for a 
thousand pound. Didst pciceive? 
llor, \ cr>' well, my loul, ' 

Ham, Dpnn the t,ilk of the poisoning? 

Hor, I did veiy well note him. 

Ham, Ah, ah I Come, some music! come, the recorders: 
For if the king like not the comedy, 261 

Why then, belike, he likes it not, perdy. 

Come, some music! ^ 

Re-enter Rosencrantz and OinirDENSTERN. 

Guild. Good my lord, vouclisafe me a word with you. 

Ham. ^ir, a wKole history. 

Guild. The king, sir, — 

Ham. Ay, sir, what of him? 

Guild, Is in^^s retirement inarveUous distempered. 



Scene a,] riAMLKT. ^ 

/Ilwi, With drink, sir? 

Cuiht No, my lord, rather with choler. Tft 

Ham. Your wisiigm should show itself more rkhei to 
signify this to iho doctor, for, for me to put him to his pui- 
gation would perhaps phmge him into fat more choler. 

Guild. Good my lord, put youi discourse into some frame 
and start not so wildly from my affair, 
am tame, sjr: prQnmrnce, 

Gu*ld. The queen, your mothei, in most great affliction of 
spiiil, heath sent me to you. 

Ham. You are welcome. 279 

Guild. Nay, good my lord, this courtesy is not of the light 
breed. If It shall please you to make me a w hule&ome answer 
I will do your mothers coimnandmcnt: if not, youi paidon 
and my letmn shall be the end of my business. 

‘ Ham. Sir, 1 mnnot 

Uttihi, What, my lord? 

Ham. Make you a wholesome answer; wit’s di'^cascd. 
but, sir, such answer as I can make, you shall command, 
oi lathcr, as you say, my mother, thcrcfuie no moie, but to 
the matter: my mother, you say, - 289 

/?£?> Then thus she sa>s; >our behrU 10111 hadi struck hci 
intit .inui/tment and admiiation. 

Ham O wonderful son, ih.it ran so .istontsh .1 mothei 1 
Tint i"- theie no sec|uel at the heels of this inotliei’s admiiation? 
Impait 

Ho}^ She desires to speak wiih you 111 her closet, eic you go 
to bed, 

Jiam. We slioll obey, weie she ten limes oui mother. Have 
you .my futther trade with us? 

Ro*i. My loid, you once did love me. 

Ham. So 1 do still, by thcae pickeis and stealers 3cx> 

Ro\. Good my loid, what is your cause of distcmpci? you 
do smely bar the dooi upon your own libcity, if yon deny 
your griefs to your hiend. 

Ham Sir, f lack adv.incement. 

Ros. Tlow can that bc^ when you have the voice of the king 
himself for your succession in Denmaik? 

Htwi, Ay, sir, but ‘While the grass grows’,- the piovcib 
is sonictliing musty. 

Rt-^nitr Players v/ith reorders. 

0 , the recorders! let me see one. To wnthdraw with you:— 
why do you go about to recovet the wind of me, as if you 
w ould drive me into a toil? 311 
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Guild. O, my loid, if my duty be too boW, my love is too 
unmannerly. 

Ham. I do not well understand that. Will you play upon 
this pipe? 

Guild. My lord, 1 cannot. 

Havu I pray you. 

Guild. Believe me, I cannot. 

Ham. I do beseech you. 

Guild. I know no touch of it, my lord. 320 

Ham. ’T is as easy as lying'; govern these ventages wnth 
your iin^ci^ and thumb, give it breath with your moiitli, and 
It will discouise most eloquent music. Look you, these are 
the stops. 

Guild. But these cannot I command to any utterance of 
harmony; 1 have not the skill 

Ham. Why, look you now, how unwdrthy a thing you 
make of me! You would play upon me; you would seem to 
know my stops; you w ould pluck out the heait of my m) stery; 
you would sound me from my lowest note to the top of my 
compass: and thete is much music, excellent voice, m this 
little oigan; yet c annot you make it speak, ’h blood, do you 
think 1 am easier to be played on than a pipe? Call me what 
instrument you will, though you can fret me^ yet you cannot 
play upon me. , 335 

A'/lUr POLONIUR. 


God bless you, sir! 

y^al. My lord, the queen would speak with you, and pre¬ 
sently. 

Ham. Do you see yonder cloud that*s almost in shape of a 
camel? 340 

/^al. By the masi^ and’t is like a camel, indeed. 

Ham. Methinks !t is hke a weasel. 

/W. It is backed like a weasel 
Ham. Or lilt5 iLjwhale? 

/^al. Very like a wliafe. 

Ham, Then 1 will come to my mother by aod by. [Af 
They fool me to the top of tny ^nt^l wiu emne by and by. 

1 will say so. ^ Pohmus. 

Ham. * By and by* is easily said. I^iave me, friends. 

f/ijrauui alt but Hamlet, 
*T is now the very Witching time of mgfat, 35a 

I When churchyai^ yawn and hell itsw breadies out 
[Contagion to this world: now could 1 drink hot blood, 

Htter business as the day 
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Would quake to look oa Soitl to my moUier. 

O hearty lose not thy nature; let not ever 
The soul of Nero itoter this firm bosom: 

Let me be cruel) not unnacuial: 

I will speak daggers to her, but use pontt 
My tongue ana j»oul in tliia be hypocrites; 

How in my wotdS soever she be shent, 360 

To give them seals qeyer, my soul, consent i ^ lEjnt,^ 


$C£NE 3: A room hi ike rastte, 

^ £nierKmOi ROSENCRANTZ)<r;MfGUlLD£KST£RN* 

Kinff. 1 like him not, nor stands it safe with us 
To let bis madnei^ range. Theiefore prepare you; 

T y'>ur commission will forthwith di*ipatch, 

And he to England shall along luth you: 

The terms of our estate may not endure 
Hamrd so near us as doth'houriy grow 
Out of his lunacies. 

Gmldi We will ourselves provide: 

Most holy and religious fear it is 

'To keep those many many bodies safe 

That live and feed upon your majiesty. 10 

Ros. The single and peculiar life is bound. 

With aU the strength and armour of the mmd, 

To keep itself from noyance; but much more 
That spirit upon whose weal depends and rests 
The lives of many. The cease of majesty 
Dies not alone; but, like a gulf, doth draw 
What’s near it with it: it is a massy wheel, 

Fix’d on the summit of the Wghest mount, 

To whose huge spikes ten theusand lesser things 

Are mortised and adjoin’d; whidi, when it falls, 20 

Each small annexment, petty consequence^ 

Attends tlte boisterous nttfi. Never alone 
Did the king eigh) but with a genhra} groan. 

ATf/tg. Atrm yot^ I pray you, to thi| speedy voyage; 

Foe we win fettihfs put upon this fear,' 

Whieh now goeatoo £ree»feoteick 

. .. WiwUhast#!® 

Rhsenmmtu md QuUdemiem, 
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Enter POLONIUS. , 

Pol. My lord, he’s going to his mother’s closet: 

Eehind the arras 1 ’ll convey jtiyself, 

To hear the process; I ’ll warrant she’ll tax him home: 

And, as you said, and wisely was it said. 30 

’T is meet that some more audiencejhan a mother, 

Since nature makes them partial, .should o’erhear ' 

The speech, of vantage. Fare you well, my liege: 

I ’ll call upon you ere you go to bed, 

And tell you what I know. 

King. Thanks, dear my lord. [Eal Polonius. 

O, my offence is rank, it smells to heaven; 

It hath the primal eldest curse upon’t, 

A brothei-’s murder. Pray can I not, 

Though inclination be as sharp as will: * 

My stronger guilt defeats my strong intent; 40 

And, like a man to double business bound, 

I stand in pause where 1 sliall hrst begin, 

And both neglect. What if, this cursed hand 
Were thicker than itself v^th brother’s blood, 

Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens 
To wash it white as snow? Whereto serves mercy 
But to confront the visage of offence? 

And what’s in prayer but this twofold force, 

To be forestalled ere we come to fall, 

Or pardon’d being down? Then 1 ’ll look up; 50 

My fault is past. But O, what form of prayer 

Can serve my turn? * Forgive me my foul murder*? 

'Hiat cannot be; since I am still possess’d 
. Of those effects fot w hich f did the imurdcr, 

My crown, mine own ambition and my queen. 

May one be pardon’d an 5 *retmh the offence? 

In the corrupted currents of this world 
Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice, 

And oft’t IS seen the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the law: but’t is not so above; '60 

. There is no shuffling, ll^re the action lies 
In his true nature, 3nd wc ourselves compell’d, 

Even to the teeth and forehead of our faultSi.. 

To give in evidence.. What, then-? rests'? 
i Try what repentance canwhat can- itnpl? - 
I Yet w'hat can it jwhen one can not repentt. - 
1 O w'retched state 1 O bosom black as death I' 

' O limed soul, that, struggling to be fme, '' 
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Art more engaged! Help, .angels! make assay! 

Bow, stubborn knees; and) heart with strings of steel, 70 
Be soft as sinews of the new-born babe! 

'All may be well. [Retires and kneels. 

Enter Hamlet. 

Ham> Now might I do it pat, now he is praying; 

^ And now 1 ’ll do’t: and so he goes to heaven; 

- And so am' I revenged. That would be scann’d: 

A villain kills my father; and for that, 

1, his sole son, do this same villain send 
To heaven. 

*0, this is hire and salary, not revenge. 

He took my father grossly, full of breads 80 

With all his cnm|s broad blown, as flush as May; 

And how his audit stands who knows save Heaven? 

But in our circumstance and course of tholight, 
tT is heavy with him; and am 1 then revenged. 

To take him in the purging of his .soul, 

When he is fit and season’d for his ])assage ? 

No! 

Up, sword, and know thou a more horrid hent: 

WHicn he is drunk, asleep, or in his rage, 

At game, a-swearing, or about some act 90 

That has no relish of salvation in’t; 

Then trip him, that his heels may kick at heaven, 

And that his soul nray be as damn’d and black 
As hell, whereto it goes. ^ My mother stays: 

This physic but prolongs thy sickly days. ^ [E.vit, 

King, [Rising.'} My words fly up, my. thoughts remain below: 
Words Without thoughts never to heaven go. [Ejeit, 


Scene 4: TAe {^ueetis doset, 

Enter QUEEN and POLONIUS. 

Pd, He will come straight. Loo^ you lay home to him: 
Tell hiiri. his pranks have been too brood to bear with, 
And^that your gracejbath screen’d and stood between 
, Mu 5 h heat and him* 1 ’il sconce me even here. 

Pray you-be round with fhirti. . 

' [ fPl/Ain.} . Mother, mother, mother! 

. ( 2 ^^^ I '^1 yp9» fear me not. Withdraw, I hear 

him coming. . ; , . [Palpus Aide^ AeAindtAe arras. 
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Ent6i^ Hamlet. 

Ham, New, mother, what’s tfte matter? 

Q^en, Namlct, thou hast thy father much offended. 

Hanu Mother, you have my father much ofihnded. lo 
Queen, Come, come, you Imwer with an ‘idle tongue. 

Ham. Go, go, you question with a wicked tongue. 

Queen, Why, how now, Hamlet! 

Ham, ' What’s the matter now? 

Qjueett. Have you forgot me? 

Ham, No, by the ro<^ not so: 

You are the queen, your husband’is nrothet’s wife; 

And - would it were not so l^you are my mother. 

Queen. Nay, then 1 ’ll set those to you that can speak. 
Ham, Come, come, and sit you down; you shall not budge, 
You go not till 1 set you up a glass 

Whcie you may see the inmost part of you. 2o 

Queen. What wilt thou do? thou w*ilt not murder me? 

Help, he^, ho < 

FoL \^aehind.\ What, ho! help, help, help! 

Ham, [Dnmaing!] How now! a rat? Dead, for a ducat, 
dead! [Males a pass ihraugh the arms, 

Pol. [Behind.'] O, 1 am slain! [Falls anddiis. 

Queen. ^ O me, what hast thou done? 

Ham. Nay, I know not? is it the king? 

Queen. O, what a rash and bloodv deed is this! 

Ham. A bloody dc(M ^ almost as bad, good mother, 

As kilt a king, and marry with his brother. 

Queen. As kill a king! 

Ham. Ay, lady, ’twas my word 30 

[l/t/fs up the mras and mseavers Pahmus. 
Thou wretched, rksh^ intruding fool, farewell! 

I took thee fo) thy better: take thy fortune; 

Thou fmd’st to bh too busy is some dang^. 

Leave wringing of your hands; peace! sit you down. 

And let me wring your heart; for so I shai^ ’ ‘ 

If it be made of penetrable stuff, ^ 

If damned custom have not bjta&s^ it 
^ Thai it be proof and bqlwaik against sense. 

QMeen, what have 1 done, that thondarpst wag thy tongue 
rlu noise so tude against me? , « , 

Hani. ^ SucHaftaid ' 40 

That bhirs the grace and blush ol modesty. 


\ Calls virtue hyboente, tukes 0^ the rose 
t From the fair loreheBa of an ionocent love 

^ blister there^ makes marriage^vows 


ite, tnkes 0^ the rose 
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As fal&e as dicers* oaths O, such a deed 
As fiom the^body of contraction plucks 
The very soul, and sweet leligion makes 
A thapsody of woids* heasen’s ikeo doth glow; 

Yea, tins solidity and compound mass, 

With tristful visage, os against the doom, 50 

U I bought sick at the act 

Ay me, what act, 

That loais $0 loud, and thundeis m the index^ 

//am Look hcr^ Upon this pirtiite, and on this, 

The touutcifeit presentment ol two biotheis 
Sec, what a giace was scattd on this blow ; 

H} pcuon’s cm Is, the front ot Jove himself, 

An eye like Mais, to thieaten and command; 

A st.Uion like the herald Mercui) 
lighted on a heaven kissing hill; 

A com^nation and a fbim indeed, 60 

Where every god did seem to set Ins seal 

To give the world assurance of a man 

Ihis was >oui husband Look you now, what follows 

Htie lb your hu«b«itid; like i inildcw"d eai, 

Rlading his wholesome bioihei Have )ou eyes^ 

Could >ou on this fair mountain leave to feed, 

And batten on this inooi’ Ha* have you eyes^ 

You (aimot call it love, tm at jom age 
The lu> day m the blood is tame, its humble, 

Ami waits upon tlic judgement and what judgement 70 
Would step fiom this to this? Sense suic you liavc. 

Klse could you not have motion, but suic mat sense 
Is apoplcVo; fo; madness would not en, 

Tsoi to ecstasy was ne’er so thrall’d 
But It lesetS ed some quantity of choice, 

To SCI ve m such a dilfeience What devil was t 
1 hat thus liath Cozen’d ) ou at hnodman*blind? 

Lyes without feclmg, feeling without sight, 

Eaia without hands or eyes, smclhng sans all 

Ol but a sickly pait of one tiue scitbc 80 

C onld not so mope. • 

O shatr.e * where is thy blush? Rebellious hell, 

If thornsanst mutine in a matron’s bones, 

To tiammg youth let v ntue he as wax. 

And melt in her own drei proclaim no shame 
When the compulsive ardour gives the diarge. 

Sint e host itself as actively doth bum 
And reason pandata wilt 
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Queen. O Hamlet, speak no more: 

^Thou tQin^t mine eyes into my veiy soul; 

lAnd there 1 see such black and grained spots 90 

!As w)U not leave their tmet. 

.O, speak to me no moi c; 

ThcbC words like daggcis enter in mine eais; 

No moic, sweet Hamlet * 

J/iUfi. ^ A murderer and a vHldin; 

A slave that is not twentieth part the tithe 
Of your precedent lord; a vice of kings; 

A cutpurse of the empue and the rule, 

That from a shelf the precious diadem stoic, 

And put It in his pocket t 

Queui, No more! 

Ham. A Icing of shteds and patches— 

EnUr Ghost. 

iSave me, and hover o^er me with your wings, 100 

{You heavenly guards I What would jMur gracious figure? 
Queen. Alas, he’s mad! 

Ham. Do >ou not come your taidy son to chide, 

That, Uipsed in tune and passion, lets go by 
The important acting of your dread command? 

O, say! 

Ghott. Do not forget: this visitation ^ 

Is but to whet thy almost blunted puipose. 

But look, amazement on thy mother sits; 

O, step l^tween her and her fighting soul: 110 

Conceit in weakest bodies strongest works : 
iSpeak to her, Hamlet. 

Ham. IIow is it with you, lady? 

Queen. Alas, how is *t with you, 

That you do bend your eye on vacancy 
And with the incorporal air do hold discoui'se? 

Forth at your eyes your spirits wildly peep; 

And, as the sleeping soldiers tn the alann, 

Your bedded hair, like life ip cxciements, 

Start up and stand antcnd O gentle son, 

Upon the heat and flame of thy distemper lao 

Sprinkle cool patience. Whereon do you look? 

Hatn, On him, on him I you, how pale he glares 1 

His form and cause conioin’d, prpachmg to stones, 

Would make them capable. Do not look upon me i 
\ Lest with this piteous action you convert 
My stern effeas: theft what I have to do 
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Will want (tue colour; tears perchance for blood. 

Queen. To whom do you speak this? 

Ham. Do you see nothing there? 

Queen. Nothing at all; all tliat is 1 see. 

Jtam. Nor did you nothing hear? 

Queen. No, nothing but ourselves. 

/fam. Why. look you there ] look, how it steals‘away I 
hty father, in nis habit as he lived 1 .. 132. 

Look, where hc'gocs, even now, out at the portal! [Butt Gkast. 

Qjiteefh This is the very coinage of your brain: 

7 'his bodiless creation ecstasy 
Is veiy cunning in. 

/tarn. Ecstasy! 

My pulse, as yours, doth temperately keep time, 

And makes as healthful music: it is nut madness 


H'hdt I have utter’d: bring me to the lest, 

/Vnd I the matter will rc-word; which madness 
Would gmnbol froia Mother, for love of grace, 

T.ay not that flattering unction to your soul, 

'J'hat not your trespass, but my madness speaks: 

U will but skin and him the ulcerous place, 

Whiles rank corrimtion, mining all within, 

Infects unseen. Confess yourself to heaven; 

Repent what’s past, avoid wliat is to come, 

And do not spread the compost on the weeds, 

To make them lanker. Forgive me this my virtue; 
For in the fatness of these pursy times 
Virtue itself of vice must pardon beg, 

Yea, curb and woo for leave to do him good. 

Qfieen. O Ilauilet, thou bast cleft my heart in twain. 
Ham, O, throw away the worscf part Of it, 

And live the purer with the othor half. 

Good night: but go not to my^unde; 

Assume a virtue, if you have it not. 

That monster, custom, who ^l sense doth eat, 

Of habits dev'il, is angel yet in this, 

'• That to the use of actions fair and good 
He likewise gives a frock or livcr>' ^ 

■ That aptly is nut on. Refrain to*nighT, 

And that shall lead a kind of easiness 
. To thgi next abstinence: the next more easy; 

' For almost can change the stamp of nature, 

And either qucltthe devil^ or throw him out 
With wondrous potency. Once more, good night: 

' And when you are desirous tb be blest, 
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I ’ll blessing b^g df yoo. For this sanxo ioidf 

[PffipUmg to Pohntus, 
I do repent: but heaven hath pleased it so^ 170 

To punish toe with this and tins yfixh me^ 

That 1 must be then scourge and numstw. 

1 W'llt bestow him, and will answer well 
The death 1 gave him. So, again, good night. 

I must be cruel, only to be kyid: 

Thus bad begins, and worse remains bdbind. 

One word moie, good lady. 

Queen, What shall I do? 

//am. Not this, by no means, that 1 bid you do: 

Let the bloat king for a pair of kisses 
Make you to ravman this matter out, 

That I essentially am not in madness, 180 

But mad in craft. *T were good you let him know 5 
Fur who, that’s but a queen, 6rii, sober, 

Would from a paddock, from a bat, a gib. 

Such dear conceinings hide? who would do so? 

No, in despite of sense and secrecy, 

Unpeg the basket on the house’s tup, 

Let the birds dy, and like the fhmous ape, 

To trj conclusions, in the basket creep, 

And break your own neck down. 

Queen. Be thou assured, if wolds be made of breathy 190 
And bieath of life, I have no life to bieathe 
What thou ha>t said to me. 

Ham, I must to England i. you know that? 

Queen, Alack, 

1 had forgot:’t Is so concluded on. 

Ham, There *$ letters seal’d; and my two schodlfellows 
Whom I will trust as I will adders fimgd, 

Thpj bear the mandate; they must sweep my way; 
f And marshal me to knavery. Let it work; 

For sport to have the cs^iner 

Hoist his own petar. and't sbh^ go hard aoo 

But I will delve one yard 1 )elow their mines, 

And blow them at the : 0 , *t is most sweet,. 

When in one Hne two crafts dinectly meet. 

This man slialt set me narking* 

Mother) good nkht. Indeed thtaceuiu)e|8i0r ^ 

Is now most stSlk most secret mS grav^ 

Who was in a Ibolish prathig knAve. 

Cmnc, sir, to draw towaro ao em with you. 

(i^od night, mother. 

\TiXtut$t severc^fy; Hamlet df*aggkig Polanius. 
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ACT IV. 

Scene i : A room in ih^ oastU, 

4 

Enter KJN<i) Queen, RosencranTz, md guxldsnstern. 

King* T^ere’s matter hi these sighs, these projbun<lheaves: 
You must translate;’t is fit we understand them« * 

Where is your son? 

Queen, Bestow this place pn us a little winle, 

^xeunt Hosenerantz and Gmldmsierfu 
Ah, mine pwn lord^ what have 1 seen to-night 1 
liiag. ^^at, Gertrude? How does Hamlet? 

Queefh Mad as the sea and wind, when both contend 
Which 1 $ the mightier: m bis lawlesb fit, ' 

Behind the arras hearing something stir, 

Whips out his rapier, cz^ * A rat, a rat lo 

And In th>d braimsh apprehension kills 
The unseen good old man. 

King, O hea \7 deed! 

It had been so with us, had \ve been there; 

His liberty is full of threats to all } 

To you yourself, to us, to every one. 

Alas, how shall this bloody de^ be answer'd? 

ft will bo laid to us, whose providence 

Should have kept short, restrain'd and out of haunt, 

This mad young man: but so much was our Ipve^ 

We would not understand what was most fit; ao 

But. like the owner of a foul disease. 

To keep it from divulging, let it fieco 
Even on the pith of m Where is he gone? 

Queen. To draw apmt the body he luuth kill'd; 

O’er whom his very madness, like some ore 
Among a mineral of tnetalabase^ 

Shows itself pure; he wee^ for what is done. 

King. O Gertrude ipome away I 
The sxip. no sooner sh^l the mountains touch, 

But we will ^ip him hence: and vde deed 30 

Wc must/with m out mdjesiy and’^kiU, 

Both'cowSnance imd excuse* flo, GoiMchsteml 

^ R^efiier ROSENjOgAim and GUiLt>ENSTEAN« 

Friends both, go join you with same fuithcr aid: 

Hamlet in umness hath Pd^ius elain> 
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And from tUs mother’s closet hath he dragg’d him: 

Go seek him out; Speak fair, and bring the body 
Into the chapel. 1 pr^ you, haste in thia. 

\Exeunt RosmfroHtx and Cuifdenttcfn, 
Come, Gertrude, we 11 call up out wisest friends; 

And let them know, ly>th what we mean to do, 

And what’s untimely done. So haply slander 40 

Whose whisper o’er the world’s diameter, 

As level as the cannon to his blank. 

Transports his poison’d shpt, ihay miss our name 
And hit the woundless air. O, come away! 

My soul IS full of discord and dismay. [Exeunt, 


Scene 2 : Another room in the emtie. 


Enter HamlET, 


Ilam, Safely stowed. 

Guild. 1 Hamlet! IjOid Hamlet I 

IJam. But soft, what noise? who calls on Hamlet? 
O, here they come. 


Enter Rosencraniz and GuiI-BENSTERN. 

Ro\. What have >o»i done, my lord, with the dead body? 

Ham. Compounded it with dust, whcieto ’tis kin. 

Roi. Tell us where ’tis, that we may take U thence 
And bear it to the chapel. 

Ham, Do not believe it. 

Ros, Believe what? 10 

Ham That 1 can keep your counsel and not mine own. 
Besides, to be demanded of a sponge! what replication should 
be made by the son of a kingf 

Ros. Take you me for a sponge, my lord? 

A^, sir; that soaks up the king’s countehance, his 
lewatds, his authorities. But such officers do the king best 
service in the end: he keeps them, like art ape, in the comet* 
of his jaw; first mou$hed, to bo last sw^owed: when he 
needs what you have gleaned, it is but kiueeeing you, and,. 

■ ^ again. 20 

not, my lord. 

d Imavisb speech sleeps in a foolish 

' Ros. My lord, you must tell us where the fiody is, and go 
with us to the king. 


sponge, you snau oe ary 
Ros, 1 understand wu 
Ham. I am giaa qt it; 
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Ham. The body is with th6 kiilg, but the kipg is not with 
the body. The king is a thing— 

Guild. A thing, my lord I 

Ham. Of nothing; bring me to hinu Hide fox, aud all 
after. \Exeunt, 

Scene 3*. Another room in thaastle. 

s 

■ 

Mnter Kinq, alttttdfd ' 

ATuif. I have sent to seek hini) and to find the body. 

How dangerous is it that this man goes loose! 

Yet must not we put the strong law on him. 

He’s loved of the distracted multitude, 

Who like not in their ju^ement, but their eyes: 

And where't is $0, the oneniiCT's scourge is weigh'd, 

Ikit never the offence. To bear all smooth and even, 

This sudden sending him away must seem 
Helibcrafc pause, diseases despeiate gjown 
Hy despeiate appliance arc relieved, 10 

Or not at all. 


Enter KObENCRANTZ. 

How now» what hath befall’n? 

Ros. Where the dead body is beato\v'’d, ray lord, 

We cannot get fiom him. 

Kin^. But wheic is he? 

Ro\. Without, my lord ,* guarded, to know your pleasute 

King* Bring turn before us. 

Ro^. Ho» Guiidenstem! bring in my lotd.^ 

Enter Hamiet and Gmt4DEN5TLRN. 

King. Now, >latnlct, where’s I'olonius? 

Ham. At supper. 

King. At supper! where? 19 

Hanu Not whcie he eats, but where he is eaten: a certain 
convocaiioi; of politic worms are e’en at him. Your worm is 
youi: only emperor for diet: wc fat all creatures else to fat us, 
and we iat ourselves for maggots: youi^fat king and your lean 
beggar k but variable service, two dishes, but to one table; 
that’s the end. 

^ King* Alas, alas! 

7 Ham. A man may fish with the wdrm that hath eat of a 
king, and eat of the fish that hath fed that worm. 

King. What dost thou mean by this? 
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Ham. Nothing but to show you how a king may go a pio 

Ham. Itk h^vcn; send ttiither to see} if your messenger 
find him not there, seek him i* the other p 1 eM:e yomsclf. But 
indeed, if you fi^id him not witlnn this mpnW| you shall nose 
him as you go up the stairs mto the lobb^ 

Go seek him theie. iTa^ame Attendants. 

Ham. He will stay till you coote. [£axtmt Attendants. 
Htngi Hamlet, this dec^ 1 ^‘ihine especial sai^y,^ 
Which ive do tender, as we dearly gneve 40 

For that which thou hast done,*^must send thee hence 
With fieiy quickness • tberefinw prepare thyself; 

The bark is ready and the wind at help, 

The associates tend, and every tlnng is bent 
For England 
Ham. For England? 

AVw^. Ay, Hamlet. 

Ham. Good* 

Keng: $0 is it, if thou knew’st our purposes. 

Ham. 1 see a cherub that sees tnem. But, come; for 
England! Farewell, dear mother 
A/;/^'. Thy loving father, Hamlet. * 49 

Ham. My mother: fiither and mother is man and wife; 
man and wife is one flesh, ko, my mother. Come, for 
England! ^ lH.rft. 

A'/>/^. Follow him at foot, tempt him with speed aboaid; 
Delay it not; I ’ll have Bini hence to-mght: 

Away I for evety Aing is seal’d and doie 

That else leans on the aflair: {uay you, make jhas^e. 

tSxennjf Masencranta ana Cuildtmtern 

Md, Entjlaod,iuu 

As my gteat power thoeof may givenme sense. 

Since yet thy cicatrice looks rav^Opdl . 

After the Danish sword, and thyl^e awe 
Fays homage to Us-Ah^ may» not coldly set^ 

Qur sovereign process; which import^ at mQ, ’ 

By letters cojogming to thaj efifect, 

The present diath-m*Eamlet. Db it, |&tiglancL 11 
For like the heh^ ht my blood he rsfive, 

And thou munt edre ndei ttU 1 know^ik^^et i 
Howe’er my hapb^my jblje were hVer 
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SCENS 4: A in DtHmatk^ 

Enter FonTlNBUAs/a CBjpiaiii, and Soldiejps^ marching. 

For, 0O| captann, fictntt- me ^rect t|ie PaAieh king; 

Tell him that by ld$ license fortinbras 
Craves the conveyeiic&'oir'a pdramieed inarch 
Over hts kingdpm. You know the rendezvous. 

If that his nijesty umuld aught nhth us^ 

We ihall express cmr duty itt<!iis eye; 

And let him know so.. * 

Cap, I win do % my lord. 

For, Go softly on, \Eximt ForEn^ras and 


to 


20 


Enter Hamlet, Rosencrantz, Guildensterk, afidothers . 

Ham, Good sir, whose powm are these? 

They are of Horwayi dir. 

JHam. How purposed, «r, 1 pray you? 

C^. Against jsonie p^w Poland. 

Ham. who ootnmands them, sir? 

Ci^, The nt^hew to old Norway, Fortmbras. 

Htwi, Goes It against the main of Poland, sir, 

Or for $(Hne firohtier? 

Cap. Truly to speak, and wlti^ no addition, 

We ^ to gam a little patch of gxtmnd 
That hath in it no pront but the name. 

To pay five ducats, five, 1 would not form it; 

Nor will if yield to Norway or the Pole 
A ranker should it be sold in fee. 

Ham Why< then ^aPolack never wiUdefei^ 

C(^, Yes, It is already gamson’d. 

Ham, Two thoUsai^d souls and tden^ thousand ducats 
Win not debate dbe^ptestion of thfostraw: 

This is dke Imposthumd of wealth and peace, 

That inward breaks, md ifoowsim cause without 
Wiw the man diea. inthnblydhapkyou,sir. ap 

Cap, God be w ypiu sir. s fii^. 

J^os, ’ ^ WiiKiifolseyaUjtOtmyM 

Hat^, Pnbevi|^y<m^itlii^t Go a Httfo oel^re^ 

How all 
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Be but to steep and__ 


eeamE nii hot Hamlei, 
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Looking bef^e ati(X after, gave us not 

That capability and god-Uke reason 

To fust in us unused. Now> whether it be 

Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 

Of thinking too precisely on the events 

A thought which, quarter’d, hath but one part wisdom 

And ever three parts coward, I do not know 

Why yet 1 live to say * This thing’s to do’; 

Sith I have cause and will and strength and means 
, To do’t. Examples gross as earth exhort me i 
'Witness this army of such mass and diarge 
' Led by a delicate and tender princ^ 

Whose spirit with divine ambition puiTd 
Makes mouths at the invisible event, 

Exposing what is mortal and unsure 
To all that fortune, death and danger dare, 

Even for an egg-shell. Rightly to be great 
Is not to stir without great arg^ent, 

But greatly to find quarrel in a straw 
When honoin’s at the stake. How sund I then. 
That have a father kill’d, a mother stain’d, 
Excitements of my leason and my blood, 

And let all sleep? while to my shame 1 see 
The imminent death of twentv thousand men, 


That, for a fantasy and tnck of fame, 

Go to their giaves like beds, fight for a plot 
Whereon the numbei« cannot try the cause. 
Which is not tomb enough and continent 
. To bide the slain? O, ftoftt this time forth, 
i My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth! 


40 


50 


6o 


[Exif, 


Scene 5: EUifiore^ A r&om in the castle. 

Enter Queen, Horatio, and a Gentleman. 

Queen. I will not speak with her. 

Cent. She is importunate, indeed distract; 

Her mood will ne^s pitted. 

(^een, * What would she have? 

' Cent She speaks much of her father; says she hears 
There’s tricks i’ the world, and h«ms gnd beats her heart, 
Spurns enviotuity at straws; speak# things in doubt, 
fTnat carry but half sense: her speech is nothing, 

(Yet the unshaped use of it doth move 
(TlAllS'arnrs to collection; they aim at it» 
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I And botch the words up fit to their own thou£[ht8; lo- 

Which, as her winks and nods and gestures yield them, 
Indeed would make one think there might be thought, 
^hough nothing sure, yet much unhappily. 

Hot, ’T were good she were spoken with; for may stiew 
Dangerous conjectures in iU-bre^ing minds. 

Queen, Let her come in. * [Mxit Gentleman, 

\AsieU^ To my sick soul, as aip*s true nature is, 

Each toy seems prologue to some great amiss: 

So full of artless jealousy is guil^ 

It spills itself m rearing to be spilt so 


Re-enter Gentleman, with Ophelia. 

Oph. Where is the beauteous majesty of Denmark? 

Queen. How now, Ophelia! 

0/h. How should I your true love know 

From another one? 

By his cockle hat and stafiT, 

And his sandal shoon. 

Queen. Alas, sweet lady, what imports this song? 

Oph, Say you? nay, pray you, mark. 

r j He is dead and gone, lady, 

He is dead and gone; 50 

At his head a giass*green turf, 

At his heels a stone. 

Queen. Nay, but, Ophelia,— 

Oph. Pray you, mark. 

\Sings\ White his shroud as the mountam-snow,— 


Enter King. 

Queen. Alas, look here, my lord. 

Oph, Larded with sweet fiowers; 

Which bewept to the grave did go 
With true love showers. 

King. How do you, pretty lady? 39 

Oph. Well, God ’ila you! They say^e owl was a bakers 
daughter, Lord, we know what we are, but know not what 

w© may God 'firSTybwI&myt^ .. 

Kit^. Conceit Upon her fath^. * 

QpK Pray let 'a hive no words of this; bpt when they 
ask you what it means, say you this; 

To^nunrow is Saint Valentine's day, 

All in tha mertimg betiUie, 
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And 1 a maid at your window, 

To be your val^tine. 

How long hath she been thu»? 50 

Opk, 1 hope alT will be well. We mu$t be patient: but 
1 cannot choose but weep, to think that'the> should lay him 
i’ the cold ground. My brother shall know of it: and so 1 
thank you for your gooit counsel. Come, my coach * Good 
night, ladies; good night, sweet ladies; good night, good 
night [Jjr/f. 

King. Follow her close; give her good watch, 1 pi ay 
you. [£xii Horatic, 

O, this is the^ison of deep grief; it springs 
All from hei iatliei’s deadt O Certru^ Gertrude, 

[When sorrows come, they c(»ne not single spies, 60 

But in battalions. Fiist, her &ther slain: 

^Ncx^ your son gone; and he most violent author 
Of his own just remove. the people muddied, 

Thick and unwholesome in their thoughts and whispers. 

For good Polonius’ death; and we have done but greenly, 

In hugger-mugger to mter him: poor Ophelia 
Divided from nerself and her faur judgement, 

Without the which we are pictures, or mere beasts: 

Last, and as much containing as all these, 

Her brother is in see ret come fiom France; 70 

f'eeds on his wonder, keeps himself in Clouds, 

And wants not buzzers to infect his ear 
With pestilent speeches of his father’s death; 

Wherein necessity, of matter beggar’d, 

Will nothing stick our person to arrai^ 

In ear and ear., O my dear Gertrude, this, 

Like to a murdering-piece, in many places 

Gives me superfluous deatli. noiif wiikin. 

Q^mn. Alack, what noise is this? 

King. Where arc my Switzers? Let them guard the door. 

Ent^r anoiktr Gentleman. 

What is the matter? 

Gent. f?ave yimrself, my lord: 80 

Tbo-pcean, overpeering of hi^ list, 

not the flats wij|t more litfpetuoud jMi9te 
l^ian young Laerte^ in a riotous bead, 

O’erbears your The rabble call him lord; 

And, as the world were now but to begin, 

Antiquity forgot, custom not known, 

The ratiners and props of every woid, 
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They cry ^Choose we: Laertes shell be king!’ 

Caps, hands, and tongues applaud it to the clouds: 

* Laertes sh^I be king, Laertes king H 90 

Queen. How chehinilly on the ^ilse trail they cry! 

O, this is counter, you ulse Danish dogs \ 

King. The doots are broke. [Noiee within. 

V 

Enier LAS|tTB$, earned^ Danes foUemuing. 

laer. Where is this king? Sirs, stand you all without 
Danes. No, let^s come m. 

Laer. I pray you, give me leave. 

Danes. We will, we will. \Thex retire without the door. 
Laer, 1 thank you: keep the door. O thou vile king, 

Give me my father f 

Queen^ Calmly, good Laertes. 

What is the cause, Laertes, 

That thy rebellion looks so glant-like? 100 

4 ^t him go, Gertrude; do not fear our person : 

|Tlieic’s such divinity dotli hedge a king, 
fThat treason can but peep to vmat it would, 

^Accb little of his wiU. Tell me, Laertes, 

Why thou art thus incensed. Let him go, Geitrude. 

Speak, man. 

Latr. Where is my father? 

King. Dead. 

Queen. ^ But not by him. 

A 7 »^. Let him demand his fill. 

Laer. How came he dead? 1 *0 not be juggled with: 

To hell, allegiance I vows, to the blackest devil t 110 

Conscience and grace, to the profoundest fnt! 

1 dare damnation. To this point 1 stand, 

That both the worlds I give to negligence, 

Let come what comes; only I ’ll!:« revenged 
Most throughly for my father. 

King. 'SMio shall stay you? 

Laer. My wiB, not all the world: 

And for my means, 1 11 husband them so well, 

They shall go tar i^h littile. • 

King. Good Laertes, 

If you desire to know the ceMnty 

Of your deftr fathei^s death, is’t writ in your re\ enge, 120 

That, swoopslake, you will draw both fnend and foe^ 

Winner and loser? 

Laer. None but his enemies. 

King. WiU you know them then? 
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Laer, To his good friends thus wide I *11 ope my mms} 
And like the kind life>renderiiig pelican^ 

Repast them with my blood 

king. Why,'now you speak 

Like a good child and a true gentleman- 
That I am guiltless of your father's death, 

And am most sensibly in grief for it, 

It shall as level to your judgement pierce 130 

As day does to your ey^- 

Danes. \Within.\ Let her come in. 

Laer. Hownowt what noise is that? 

Re-enter Ophei.ia. 

O heat, dry up my brains 1 tears seven times salt, 

Bum out the sense and virtue of mine eye! 

By heaven, thy madness shall be paid with weight, 

Till our scale turn the bemn. O rose of May! 

Dear maid, kind sister, sweet Ophelia! 

O heavens! isH possible, a young maid's wits 
Should be as mortal as an old man's life? 

Nature is 6ne in love, and wliere 'tis fin^ 140 

It sends some precious instance of itself 
After the thing it loves. 

Opk, 

They bore him barefaced on the bier; 

Hey noi* nonny, noimy, bey nonny; 

And ill his grave rain'd many a tear,— 

Fare you well, my dove! 

Laer. Hadst thou thy wits, and didst persuade^revenge, 

It could not move thus. 

Oph. [Sings] You must sing a-down a>down, 

An you call him a-down-a. 150 

O, how the wheel becomes it! It is the false steward, that 
stole his master's daughter. 

Za^r. This nothing's more than matter. 

OpA. There’s rosemarj', that's for remembrance; pray, love, 
remember: and there is pansies, that’s for thoughts, 

Laer. A document madness, thoughts and remembrance 
fitted. 

OpA. There's fennel for you,-and columbines; there's rue 
for you'; and here's smne for me: we may call It hetb m grace 
o' Sunc^ys: O, you must wear your rue with a difference^ 
There’s a daisy: 1 would give you some violets, but they 
withered all when my father died; they say -he made a^good 
end,— '' 163 
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Scene 0.] 

[SingA For boony ^weet Robin » aU m>[ joy. 

Laer. aiui affliction^ passiony bell itsdf, 

She turns to favour and to prettmess. « 

(Hh, And will d not come again? / 

And willW'not come again? 

No, no, he is dead: 

Go to thy death-bed: 170 

He never will come again, 

His beard was as white as snow, 

All daiaen was his poll. 

He is gone, he is gone, 

And we cast away moan; 

God ha’ metcy on his soul! 

And of all Christian souls, I pray God. God be wi* yov. ISjn'f- 
jMer, Do you see this, O God? 

King. Laertes, I must commune with your giief, 

Ur ypu deny me right. Go but apart, 180 

^faku choice of whom your wisest fnends you will, 

And they shall hear and judge ’tw.ixt you and me: 

If by direct or by collateral ^nd 

They find us touch’d, we will our kingdom give, 

Our crown, our life, and all that we call ours, 

To you in satisfaction; but if not, 

Be you content to lend your patience to us, 

And we shall jointly labour with your soul 
To give It due content. 

Laer. Let this be so ; 

His means of death, his obscure funeral, 190 

No trophy, sword, nor hatchment o^er his bones, 

No noble rite nor formal ostentation, 

Cry to be licaul, as’t were from heaven to earth, 

That I must call’t m question. 

King. So you shall; 

And wheie the offence is let the great axe fall 
I pray you, go with me. [Exeunt 


Scene 6 : Another room in the castle. 

» 

Enter HoRATio and a*Ser>wt 

Hor What aire they that would speak with me? 

Serv. Sea-fanng men, sir; they say they have letters Ibr 
.you. 

Hok Let them come in. \ExU Servant 

I do not know* from what part of the world 
1 should be greeted, if not from L<»d Hamlet 
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Enter Sailors. 

First SeiEor. God bless yoUj ^r. 

Hot. Let him bless thee too. 

First S(Ulor, He shall, sir, an’t pkase him. There’s a letter 
foi you, sir: it comes the ambassador that was bound 
for England; if your name be Horatio, as 1 am let to know 

it IS. 13 

Nor, * Horatio, when thou shalt have overlooked 

this, give these fellows some means to the king: the^ have 
letteis for hun. Ere we were two days old at sea, a piiate of 
very warlike apjpomtment gave us chase. Finding oui selves 
too slow of sail, we put on a compelled valour, and m the 
grapple 1 boarded them. on the instant they got cleat of our 
ship, so ! alone became their prtsonei. Ihey have dealt 
with me like thieves of mercy: but they knew wltat they did; 
I am to do a good turn Ibr them. Let the king have the 
letters 1 have bcnt; and repair thou to me with as much 
speed as thou wnuldst fly death. T have words to speak m 
tninc ear will make thee dumj^ yet are they much tno light 
for the bore of the matter, go^ fellows wUI biTng 

thee where 1 am. Eosencrantr and Guildenstem hold their 
course for England; of them 1 have much to tdl thee. Faie- 
well He that thou knowest tbme, Hamlbt.’ 

Come, 1 will make you way foi these your letters; 39 

And do’t the spssed*ei, that you may direct me 
To him Irom whom you brought them. [Exeunt 


ScEnfE 7: Another room in the castie. 

Enter Ki:^ and IaJshtbs. 

Kmg, Now must your conscience my ac(|mttance seal, 
And you must put me in your Heart for Mend, 

Sith you have Heard, and with a knowing ear, 

That he which bath your noble iathet slim 
Pursued my life. 

Xxetr It weU appears. but tell me 

Why you proceeded not .igamst*these feat% 

So cninefol and so capital m iiatore» 

As by your safety, wisdom, all things else, 

You mamly were sirred up^ 

King, ^ O, fojr two special reasons; 

Which may to you perhaps seem much unsinew’d, 10 

But yet to me they axe strong The queen his mother 
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Lives almost by his looks; and for 
My virtue or my plague, be it either which— 

She ’$ so conjunctive to my life and soul, 

That, as the star moves not but in his sphere, 

I could not but by her. The other motive, 

Whv to a public count 1 might not go, 

Ts the gieat love the general gender bear him; 

Who, dipping all his faults in their affection. 

Would, like me spring that tumeth wood to stone, 36 
Convcit his gyves to graces; so that my aivpws, 

Too slightly timber’d for so loud a winch 
Would have reverted to my bow again, 

And not where 1 had aim’d them* 

Liur. And so have 1 a noble father lost; 

A sister driven into desperate terms. 

Whose woith, if praises may go bade again, 

Stood challenger on ntount of all the age 
For her perfections: but my revenge will come. 29 

Break not your sleeps fbr that: you must not think 
That we ate made of stuff so flat avid dull 
That we can let our beard be shook with danger 
And think it pastime* You shortly shall hear more: 

I loved your father, and we love ourself^ 

And that, I hope, ivill teach ydu to imagme<~ 

ICMtet a Messenger. ^ 

How now 1 what news? 

Afefs. ^ Lettets, my lord, from Hamlet: 

This to your majesty; this to the queen. 

JCtn^. From Hamlet! who brought them? 

Afe^s, Sailors, my lord, they say; I saw them not: 

They were given me by Claudio; he received them 40 
Of him that brought them. 

AV/tif. Laertefi, you shall hear them. 

Leave us. Messenger, 

[Rea^s\ * Hit^ and mighty, You shall know 1 am set naked 
on your kingdom. To-monow s^l I beg leave to see your 
kingly eyes: when I shaO^hrst your pardon thereunto, 
recount the occasion of my^sudden and more strange return. 

^ ^ ‘ Hamuet.’ 

What should this mean? Are all the rest come back? 

Or is it some abuse, and no such thing? 

Zagr, Know you the hand? 

AlrVig-. ’Tis Hamlet’s character. ' Naked*! 
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And in a postscript here, ho says * alone*. 

Can you advise me? 

Laer, I *in lost in it, my lord. But let him come; 

It warms the very sickness in my heait, 

Tli«it 1 shall live and tell him to his teeth, 

* Thus didcst thou*. 

King. . If it be so, Laertes-- 

As how should it be so, how otherwise,— 

Will you be ruled by me? 

Laer. Ay, my lord; 

So you will not o’crrule me to a ^ace. 

To thine own peace. ££ he be now retum*d, 6o 
As checking at his voya}>c, and that he means 
No more to undertake it, 1 will woik him 
To an exploit now ripe m my device, 

Under the which he shall not choose but fall; 

An<l for his dcatli no wind of blame shall breathe. 

But even his mother shall uncharge the practice 
And call it accident. 

T.acr. My lord, I will be ruled; 

The rather, if you could dense it so 
That I might be the otgan. 

Ktng, It falls right. 

You have been talk*d of since your travel much, 70 

And that m Hamlet’s hearing, for a quality 

Wherein, they say, you shine: your sum of parts 

Did not together pluck such envy from him 

As did that one, and that in my regard 

Of the un worthiest siege. ^ 

iMer. What part is that, my lord? 

King. A very riband in the cap of youth, 

Yet needful too; for youth no less becomes 
The light and careless Uvery that it wears 
Than settled age his sables and his weeds, 

Importing health and graveness. Two months since, 

Here was a gentleman of Normandy:— * 

I *ve seen myself, and served against, the French, 

And they can well on horseback: but this/gallant « 

Had witchcraft in*r; he grew unto his seat, 

And to such wondrous doing brought his horse. 

As had he bew iacorpsed and demi-natured 
With the brave beast: so far he topp’d my thought 
That I, in forgery of shapes and tneks, . 

Come short of wnat hb aid 

JLcur. 


A Noxxaan was’t? 
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King. A Norman* 

Laer. Upon my life^ Lamond. 

King The very same* 

Laer. I know him well; he is the brooch indeed 
And ^cin of all the nation. 

King. He made confession of you, 

And gave you such a masterly report 
For art and exercise in your defence 
And for your rapier most especial, 

That he cried out, ’t would a sight indeed 

If one could match you: the scrimers of their nation, 

He swore, had neither motion, guard, nor eye, 

If you opposed them. Sir, this report of his 
Did Hamlet so envenom with his envy 
That he could nothing do but wish and beg 
Your sudden coming o’er, to play with him. 

Now, out of this— 

Laer. What out of this, niy lord.^ 

King. Laertes, was your father dear to you? 

Dr are you like the painting of a sorrow, 

A face without a heart? 

Liter. Why ask you this? 

King. Not that 1 think you did not love your fathei; 
Hut that I know love is begun by time. 

And that I see, in passages of proof, 

Time qualifies the spark and fire of it * 

Tltere lives within the very flame of love 
A kind of wick or snuff that will abate it; ^ 

And nothing is at a like goodness still, 

For g^oodpe«$, growing to a plurisy, 

Diesnn.bis own too much: th^i we would do, 

should do whei^ we would; Ibr'tfiiS ’would’ changes 
Andiram"a6atements and delays as many 
As there am tongues, are hands, arc accident; 

AUd then tnis ’should ’ is like a spendthrift sigh, 

That hurts by easing. But to the quick o’ the ulcer: 
Hamlet comes back: what would-you undertake, 

To shov^ yqurseirvour father’s son in 
More than in words? 

Laer. To cut his throat i* the church. 

King. No place, indeed, should xnurdmr sanctuarixe; 
Revenge showdihave no bounds. Rut, good Laertes, 
Will you dd this, keep close within your chamber. 
lUmiet return’d shall know you are come‘home: 

We’ll f>ut on those shall praise your excellence 
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And set a d<Hsble varnish on the fame 

The Frenchman gave you» bring )^ou in fine together, 

And wager on your heads: he, being remiss, 

Most generous and free from sill contriving, 

Will not p^se the foils; so that with ease, 

Or with a little shuffling, you may choose 
A sword unbated, and m a pass ifi practice 
Requite him for your father, 

Iwilldo^: 

And for that purpose 1 *11 anoint my sword. 

I bought an uucUpn of a mountebank, 

So mortal tliat but dip a knife m it, 

Where it draws blood no cata^dasm so rare, 

Collected from all simples that have virtue 
Under the moon, can save the thing from death 
That is but scratched withal. 1 Ml touch my point 
With this c^tagion^ that, if I gall him slightly, 

“ It may be oeath. 

King. Let ’5 further think of this: 

Weigh what conveni^ce both ^ time and means 
May fit us to our shape: if this should fail, 

And that our drift look thiougb our bad performance, 
T were bettei not assay’d: therefore this project 
Should have a back or second, that might hold 
If this did blast in proof. Soft t let me see: 

We’ll make a solemn wager on your cunnings: 

I ha’t: 

When in your motion you are hot and dry— 

As make your bouts moie violent to that end— 

And that he calls for drink, X ’ll have prepared him 
A chalice fbr the nonce, whereon but sipping, 

If he by chance escape yoUr venom’d stucli^ 

Our purpose may hold mere. But stay, what noise? 

£nUr Queen, 

How now, sweet queepl ^ 


Queen, There is a wulow grows aslant^a brook, 

\ That shows his.Iioftr leaves in the glassy stream; 

I There with, garlands did c^e 

I Of crow^flowers, items, daisies, and longpurpl^ 

I That Hberai she^r^ give a grosser name, 

^ Butsatfr cold maids do dead men’s ftngers them: 
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There, on tho pendent boughs her corotxet 

Clumbering to hang, an envious sliver 

When down her we^ trophies and herself 

Fell m tiie weeping brocdt. Her clothes spread wide; 

And mcrmaid-like awhile they boril$ hertq^f 
Which time she chanted snatches of old tunes; 

As one incapable of her own distress. 

Or like a creature native and Indued 

Unto that etement; Init long it could not he 180 

Till that her gfaitnents, heavy with their drink, 

Puird die poor wretch from ner melodious lay 
»To muddy death. 

Latr. Alas, then she is drowned? 

Queen. Drown’d, drown’d. 

Zaet\ Too much of water liast thou, poor Ophelia, 

And therefore I forbid my tears; but yet 
It IS our trick; nature her custom holds, 

Let shame say what it will: when these are gone, 

The woman will be out Adieu, my lord: 

I have a speech of fire, that fiiin would blaze, 

But that this fblly douts it. \Kxii. 

King. Let *s follow, Gertrude: 

How much 1 had to do to calm his rage! 

Now fear 1 this will give it start again; 

Therefore let’s fiillow. [Exeunt. 


ACT V. 

SC£N£ 1: A Churekyard. 

Enter two Clowns with spades^ Si<u 

JPirst Chwn. Is she to be buried in Christian burial that 
wilfiiUy se^ her pivn 

See&nd Ctottm. 1 tell thee shh is; and therefore make her 
grave straight; the crown^'haUi <m hext and finds it 
Christian burial ,' --cnwit 

Eiht Clown* no^/r can lhaibe,unAss sbedrownedhemelf 
in her aim defeilP^ « 

Seeona CUvmy why, is IjbunA so, . 8 

Eirft Clown. U must he* *iSa oirendenda*; it cannot be else. 
For here lie! the point; if ! dfown myself wittingly, it argues 
an act: and an act hath thi^e branchm s itJSj to act^ to dp, and 
to perform: axgal, she drowned herself wittingly. 
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Secofiii Cl^n. Nay, but hear you, goodman delvcr. 

Fir'it Cimvn, Give me leave. Here lies the water; good; 
here stands the man; good: if the uihn go to this water and 
drown himself, it is, will he, nill he, he goes: mark }ou that; 
but if the water come to him and drown him, he drowns not 
himself: argal; he that is not guilty of bis own death shortens 
not his own life. 

Second Clown. But is this law? 20 

First Clt^n. Ay, marry, is *t; crowncr’s quest law. 

Second Clown. Will you lia’ the truth on*t? If this had 
not been a gentlew'oman, she should have been buried out o’ 
Christian burial. 

First Clown. Why, there thou say’st: and the more pity 
that great folk should have countenance in this world to 
drown or hang thcmscKcs, more tlian their even Christian. 
Come, my spade. There is no ancient gentlemen but gar* 
deners, ditciiers and grave-makers: they hold up Adam’s 
profession. 30 

Second Clown, Was he a gentleman? 

First Clown, A* was the first that ever bore arms. 

Seiond Clown. Why, he had none. 

Fir^t Clown. "VMiai, ait a heathen? How dost thou under¬ 
stand the .Scripture? The Scripture says Adam digged: 
could he dig without anns? 1*11 put another question to 
thee: if thou answerest me not to the purpose, confess thy¬ 
self— 

Second Cloiun, Go to. 

First Clown. What is he that builds stronger than either 
the mason, the shipwright, or the carpenter? 4t 

Second Clown, The gallows-maker; for that fmme outlives 
a thousand tenants. 

First Cl<Kt*n. I like thy^ wii well, in good faith; tlie gallcws 
does well h but how does it well? it does well to those tliat do 
ill: now thou dost ill to say the galluw's is built stronger than 
the church: argal, the gallows may do well to thee. To^ 
again, come. 

Second Clotort, * Who builds stronger than a mason, a ship- 
wi%ht, or a carpenter?’ 50 

First Clown, Ay, teli me that, and unyoke. 

Second Clown, Marry, now I can tell. 

First Clown, To*t. ' ' 

Second Ctown^ Mass, 1 cannot tell. 

Enter Hamlet ond Horatk), afmr off. 

First Clown. Cudgel thy bnuns no more about it, for your 
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dull ass will not mend his pace with beating; and, when you, 
are asked this Question next, say ^a grave-inajter’: the houses 
that he makes last till doomsday. Go get thee to Vaughan: 
fetch me a stoup of liquor. lExi^ Second Clown^ 

[//e digs amf sings) • ' 

in youth, when 1 did love, did love, <io 

Methought It was very ^weet, 

To contract, O, the time, for-a my behove, 

0, methoughf, there*a was notbihg'a meet. 

^ Ifatn, Has this fellaw no feeling of hts busTneks, that he 
sings at grav<hmaking!' 

//ok Custom hath made it in him a property of easiness, 
//ajH. is e’en so: the hand of little emj^oyment hath the 
daintier sense. 

Virsi CUmn, 

But age, with his stealing steps, 

Ham claw’d me in his clutch, 70 

And hath shipped me intil the land, 

As if 1 had never been such. 

[Throws up a skull, 
/{um. That skull had a tongue in it, and could sing once: 
how the knave jowls it to the ground, as if it were Cain’s jaw¬ 
bone^ that did the first murder 1 It might be the i>ate of a 
politician, which this ass now o’cr-reaches; one tliat would 
circumvent God, might H not? 

/for. It might, my lord. 

//am. Or of a courtier; which could say ‘Good-morrow, 
sweet lord! How dost thOu, sweet lord?* This might be 
my lord such-a-one^ that praised my lord such-a-one’s horse, 
when he meant to beg it; might it not? 82 

/for. Ay, my lord. 

/fiwu Why, e’en so: and now my Lady Worm’s j cliapless, 
and knocked about the mazzard with a sexton’s spade; here’s 
fine icvolttiion, an we had the trick to see’t. Did these bones 
cost no more the breeding, but to play at loggats with ’em? 
mine ache to think on’t 
First CiWir, 

A pick-axei and a sp^e, a spade^ 

For and a shrouding slleet; 90 

0, a pit of clay for to be made 
For such g guest Is meet 

' , \Throeas up mother skull, 

/fmt. There’s another: why may not that be the skull of 
a lawyer? Where be hts quiddities now, his quUlets, bis 
cases, his tenures, and his tricks? why does he suffer this rude 
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knave now to knock hkn about the sconce with a dirty shovel, 
and will not tell bim of his action of battery? Homl This 
fellow mi^ht be in’s time a great buyer of land, with his 
statutes^ his recognisances, his Ones ^is double vouchers, his 
recoveries: is this the fine of his Hn«s» and the recovery of 
his recoveries, to have his fine pate fulhof fine dirt? will his 
voudiers vouch hmi no more of his purchases^ and double 
ones too, than the length and breadth of a pair of indentures? 
The very conveyances of his lands will liardly he in this box} 
and must the inheritor himself have no more,*ha? 105 
Ihr, Not a jot more, my lord. 
j&am. Is not paicfament made of shcep^skins? 

Hot, ^ my lord, and of calf'Skins toa 
Jffam They are sheep and calves which seek out assurance 
in that. 1 will speak to this fellow. Whose grave’s this, 
sirrah? zii 

/^trsf Clown. Mme, sii, 

O, a pit of cla}' for to be made 
For such a guest is meet 

Ham. I think it be thme, indeed: for thou llest in ’i. 

First Clown. You lie out on’t sit, and theiefore ’tis not 
yours; for my part, I do not he in’t^ and yet it is mine. 

Ham. Thou dost He in *t, to be in’t and say it is thme:’t is 
for the dead, not for the quick; therefore thou lies!. 

First Ciomi. ’Tis a quick lie, sir; ’t uill away again, from 
me to you. lai 

Ham. What man dost thou dig it for? 

Ftrsi Clown. Tor no man> sii. 

Ham. What woihan, then? 

First Clown. Fof none, neither. 

Ham. Who to be buried in’t? 

First Clown.' One that was a woman, sir; bat, rest het soul^ 
she’s dead. 

Ihm. auKthe 1o>9v« i*L «£aBW»t ^<k by ^ 
ca^ oy^e^utvo^on wm us. By tiw Horatae^ 
this three y^rs ihave taken note of it; idm age is grown so 
picked that the toe of the peasant comes ao itear the heti of 
the courtier, he gsJls hU kibe. How tong host thOu bew a 
grave-maker?^ ^ 134 

First Clown* Of all the days f the 1 to’S ml 
day that our ia|t khig Hamlet overcame ForfiiiiJ^Sr 
Ham. How loifg is tisei since? 

Fir^ Clow^ ^Cannot you tell that? ev^eryfool cimtdHthat: 
it was the vei^day that young HemSet was bcdmjihe that is 
mad, and sent in0 l^ngfand. 140 
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Jhm. Ay, marty, why was he sent into England? 

First down. Why, because ^ was mad: a* shall recover 
his wits there; or, if a* do not, it*s no great matter there. 
Ham, ^Vhy? 

Fisst Cltnm, ’Twill not be seen in him' there; there the 
men are as mad as he. / 

liKim. How Crime he mad? 

, First Cioitfn, Very slnmgely, they say. 

Ham, How‘stiangely*? 

Finf Churn. Faith, e'en with losing hts witau j $0 

Ham. Upon what groond? 

Fir\t Chwn. Why, here in Depmaik: 1 have been scxt<m 
here, man and boy, thirty Vffl fs. ^. v** , ». ' 

.Hatn, How long wJlTamlmlie i’ the earth ere he rot? 
First Citmn, P faith, if a’ he not rotten before a' <hc, a* will 
last you some eight year ot nine >ear a tanner will last you 
nine year, < 

Ham. \\'hy he more than another? 

First Chwn, Why, sir, his hide is so tanned uith his trade, 
that ii’ will keep out water a great while; and your water is 
a sore decaycr of your dead b^y. Here^ a skuU now; this 
skull has lam m the earth, three and twenty years. i6a 

Jfam. Whoso was it? 


FirUCt^n. Amad felloVs it was: whosedo you think it was? 
Hum, Nay, 1 know » 

First Clown, A pesc «,iice on him for a mad rogue 1 a’ 
poured a flagon of Rhcin<»h on my head once. This same 
skull, sir, was Yorick’s skull, the king’s jester. 

Ham. This? 


Fif^t Chian. E’en that. lyo 

Let me see. [ takes the sk^l) Alas, poor Vorick! 
,1 knew him, Horatio: a fellow of mflnite jest, of most ex¬ 
cellent iancy: he hath home me on his back a thousand 
times; and now how abhorred in my imagination it is I my 


must come; make her hmgh nt that Horatio^ tell 

me one thing. , ^ '182 

/hr, WhSt*s diat, tny lord? 

Ham. Dodt thou thimt AleiHauder looked 0^ due fashion 


Ham. Dodtthou 
the earth? 


AleiHaodAr looked el dus fashion 


<« 49 ) 
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Hor. E*en so. 

ffatn. Ami smelt so? pali I [PuU down the ^kuH* 

Hor. E’en so, my lord. 

Ham. To what base uses we may retutt^ Horatio * Why 
may not imagination trace the noble dust of Alc-xandcr, tiU 
he find it stopping n bung-hole? ' ^ 191 

iVbr. were to consider too curiously, to considei so. 
//am, No^ faith, not a jot; but to follow him thtther with 
modesty enough, and likelihood to lead it: as thus, Alex¬ 
ander died, Al^nder was buried, Alexandei retumeth into 
dust; the dust is earth: Of earth wc mnko loam, and why of 
that loam, whereto he was converted, nught the*}- not stop a 
bcei-banel? 

Impenous Ci*sar, dead and turn’d to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wnml away. 200 

O, that that earth, which kept th«* woi Id in aw'c, 
Should patch a wall to exi>ci the winter's flaw * 

But soft! but soft^ «isrde here comes the king. 

Priests, &c. t» ^ocesswtt^fht Corpse 0/OpheUa^ L aektfs, 
ixnd Mourners folwwmgs Quisen, their trains^ dtr. 

'rhe queen, the oouiticisr who is this they follow? 

And with such maimed 1 lies? This doth betoken 
The corse they follow did with dcspeiate hand 
Fordo it own life; was of some estate 
Couch me awhile, and mark. \Retirin^ with Moredio. 

Laer, What ceremony else? 

Ham. That u Laertes, ^ very tioblc youth: mat^ a 10 

/'ten "Vyhat ceremony else? / 

AYrr/ PrUsL Her obsequies ha>e been as Ikr enlarged 
As we have warranty her death was doubtful; 

And, but that great command o’ersways the order. 

She should in ground unsanctihcd have lodged 
Till the last trumpet; for chantabte prayers, 

Shards, flints and pebbles should be thrown on hei: 

Yet here she is allow’d her virgin crants, 

Her maiden strewments and the bringii^ home 
Of bcU and burial. ^ 3 [! 2 o 

Must there no more be done? 

Fint Pfiesi. ^ No more be done; 

We should profane the service of the deed 
To sing a requiem and such test to her% 

As to ticace-paited souls. 

t Laer. Lay her p the eprth: 

And froin hei fair and unpdllutecl flesh 
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: May violets spring! I tell thee, churlish priest, 

. A mmi&tertug angel shall my sister he, 

: When thou best howling. 

I/am, Whal;, the fair Ophelia? 

Queen. Sweets to the sweet; ^rcwcil I ^Sei/tkrin^fiffvjers. 
I hoped thou shonldst have been my ifamletS wife; jiyy 
I thought thy bride-bed to have deck’d, sweet maid, 

And not have strew’d thy grave. 

/^er. O, treble woe 

F^all ten times treble on that cursed head, , 

Who&e wicked deed thy must ingenious sense 
Deprived thee of 1 Hold off the eartli a while, , 

Till I have caught her once more in mine arms: ' 

\J^aps into the grjtfi^e. 

Now pile your dust upon the quick and dead, 

Tin of this flat a ntouotain you have made, 
lo o’ertop old Pelion, or the skyish head 
Of blue Olympus. 

Ha*n^ fAiWneiftg.} What is be whose gnef 240 

Dears su(m an emphasis? whose phrase of sorrow 
Conjures die wandering stars, and makeb them st^d 
Like wonder-wounded heroes.^ This is J, 

Hamlet the Dane. \lAap^ into the grave. 

Laer. 'Lhc devil take thy soul! 

\{jrappling avV// him. 

//am. Thou pra/st not well. 

I piithee, take thy fingers from my throat; 

For, tliough 1 am not splenitive and rabh, 

Yet hate 1 something in me dangerous* 

Whfdit Jpt wisdom fear; hold off thy hand. 

King. Pluck them asunder. 250 

Osteen. Hamlet, Hamlet! 

' AU. Gentlemen,— 

/tor. Good my lord, l>e quiet 
f Atteiuumtspartthem^ and they come out of the grave, 

/font. Whvj 1 will fight with him upon this theme 
Until ipy eyt^ude will no longer wag. 

Queiti. O my 9on> what theme? ^ 

//mu. 1 loved Of^elU; forty thousand brothers 
Could not, with all their quantity of love, * 

Make up my sum* What wilt dkou do for her? 

King. ^ he is mhd, Laertes. 260 

Queen. For love of God, forbear him. 
ham. ’S wounds, ^ow ipe what thou 'U do; 

Woo’t weep? woo’t fight? woo’t fast? won’t tear thysoif? 
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VVoo’t 4 rifik wp eibd? eat a crocodile? 

111 do’t. Do&t thou come here to whine? 

To ouitace me with leaping in her ^lavc? 

Be buned quirk with hci« and bO wiU t : 

Andj if thou prate of mountainSy let them throw 
hjilhons of acres on u&^ till oui gipimd) 

Singeing hib iiatc against the burning Tone^ 770 

Make Ossa like a wart ^ Nay, an thou ’ll mouth, 

I *11 rant as well as thou. 

Quecit. 'niib is mere madness: 

And thus awhile the fit will woik on him; 

Anon, as patient as the female dove, 

When that hci gulden couplets are aib<.losed, 

Ills silence will bit dtoopmg. 

Haw. Hear you, su j 

\Vh.it lb the reason that you use me tliiis? 

I loved you ever, but it is no maltet; 

Let Hercules himself do what he may, 

1 he rat will mew and do|^ will liavc his day. [^F,xtt, 2$o 
Kitts 1 pray thee, good Hotatio, wait upon him. 

[ h [/t t ti Hot iff is. 

Sticngthen >our patience in our last night’s speech; 

We ’ll put the matter to the piesent push. 

Good (Gertrude, set some watch over your son. 

This grave shall have a living monument: 

An hout of quiet shortly s|iaU we see; 

Tilt then, in patience our proceeding be. [£jrcmL 

ScKNE 2. A kail ift the tasUit^ 

Enter Hamust and HottaTIto. 

Ham. So much for this, bin now shall you see the other; 
You do remembei all the circumstance? 

/far. Remember it, my lord 1 

Haw. Sir, in my heart them was a kind of dghtlnif, 

That would not let me sleep. methou|^t 1 lay 
Worse than die mutmes m the mlbocs. Rasmy, 

And praised be rashness for it, let ua know, 

Our indiscretion someumes serves us welh 
When oilr plots do paU^apd tbat should Iwn us 
There’s a diviloity that shapes our ends^ h> 

Rottflli-hcw them how we 

Thai is most certam« 

Mm. Up from my Cabin) 

My sea-gown scarf d about me, in the dark 
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Groped I to find out them; had desire, 

Finger’d their packet, and in fine withdrew 
To mine own room again ; making so hold, 

My fears forgetting manners, to unse:it 

Their grand commission; where I founds Horatio,— 

O royal knavery!--an exact command, 

Larded with many several sorts of rens<>us . 

Impoiting Denmark's health and England^S too, 

With, ho! such bugs and goblins m ri> life, 

I'hai, on the snpetvise, no leisure bated, 

No, not to stay the grinding of the axe, 

My head should be struck off. 

J/or. Is*t |)Ossible? 

• /Am, Hcic's the commission: read it at more leisure. 

But wilt thoti hear me how I did piocecd^ 

//(ft. 1 beseech you. 

f/aot. Being thus bc-netted round with villanies,— 

Or 1 could make a prologue to my brains, 30 

ITicy had begun the play,—I sat me down, 

Devised a new commission, wrote it fitir; 

I once did hold it, as our statists do, 

A baseness to wiite fair, and labour'd mucli 
How to forget that learmnn, but. sir, now 
It did me yeoman’s service: wilt thou know 
The ofiect of what 1 wrote? 

//&t. Ay, good my lord. 

/Awt, An earnest coniuration from the king, 

As England w'as his faithful tributary. 

As love betw'een diem like the palm might flourish, 40 
As peace should atIH hef wheaten garland wear 
And stand Aiconuna ’tween their amities, 

And many suchdike * As ’es of great charge, 

Tliat, on the view and knowing of these contents, 

Without del>atement fiiKber, more or less, 

He shoujd die bearers put to soddmi deadi, 

Not siiri> 4 ng«ttme allow’d. 

MfK How was this seal’d? 

/iam,, ypsfi even in diat was hemipn ordinauL 
I bad signet ht toy purse,. 

.Which was t!he ni!odtd‘'Of that Danish seid; $0 

Folded the ynjt up in Of the other. 

Subscribed it, gave’t the impression, placed it safely, 

The changeling never known. Now, the next day 
Was our sea-fljmtt and what to this u'as sequent 
Thou know’st mready. 
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ffo*’. So GiiUdcnstcm and JRoscncrant* go to*t. 

//am. Why, man, they did make lovi* to tbi^ employment; 
They arte not hesir my conscience ; their defeat 
Does by their own insmualion giow: 

’*ris dangcious when the baser natuic comes 6o 

Between the pass and iTcll Incensed points 
Of mighty opposites. 

/far. Why, what a king is this I 

//am. Does it not, thinKs thee, stand me now upon-^ 

He that hath killed my king and stained my mother, 

Popp’d in between the election and my hopes, 

Thronii out his angle for my proper life, 

And with such cozenage —is’t not perfect conscience, 

To c{int him with this arm? and is i not to be damnU, 

To let this canker of our nature come 
Jn further evil? ^ 70 

/for. It must be shortly known to him from England 
What IS the issue of the business there. 

//am. It will be short; the interim is mine; 

And a man’s life’s no more than to say ‘ One’. 

But I am vfiry sorn', good Horatio, 

That to Laertes I feigot myself; 

For, by the image of my cause, I see 
The portraiture of his: ! ’ll court his favouis: 

But, sure, the bravety of his grief did put me 
Into a towering passion^ 

f/or. Peace! who comes here? 80 

\ 

Enter OSRIC 

Os, Your lordship is right welcome back to Denmark. 
//ant* I humbly thank wu, sir. Dost know this water*lly? 
Hor, No, my good lor^ 

f/anu^ Thy state is the more gracious; for’t is a vice to 
know him. He hath much land, and fertile: let a beast be 
lord of>beasts, and his crib $haU stand at the king’s mess:’t is 
a chough; but, as \ say, spacious in the possession of dirt. 

Os. Sweet lord, if your lordship were at leisure, T should 
impart a thit^ to you frf>m his majesty. ^ 90 

^am. 1 win mceive i^ sir, with all diligence of spirit Put 
your bonnet to bis<riglit use; h is^fo^ the head. 

Os. 1 thank your lordship, H !s very hot. 

//am. N<^ believe me, ’f is very cold; the wind is northeriy. 
Os. It is indiifetent my lord, indeed. 

//am. But yet methudes jt very sultry and hot, or my 
jCOmpie<ion~ 
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Os, Exceedingly, my lord; it i-* very sulto', a$'t were,-^I 
cannot tell how> Bu^ my lord, liis majciiity bade me t>ignify 
to you that he has laid a great wager on ybnr head: sir, this 
is the matter— loi 

//am, I beseech you to rtemember— 

[J/afftli’t kim i0 put ph his hat, 
Osj Nay, good my lord; for mine ease, in good faith. Sir, 
here is newly come to court Laettes; liclieve me, an absolute 
gentleman, tuU of mdst excellent dUlensnces^ of very soft 
society sho^ng: indeed, to speak fhelingly of him, 

he is the card or Calendar of gentr)% for you shall tmd in him 
the continent of what pftrt a gentleman would see. 108 
//am. Sir, his defmement suflfeis no perdiHon in you; 
though, 1 know, to divide him inventortally would dozy the 
arithmetic of memory, and yet but yaw neither, in respect of 
his quick sail. But, in the verity of exiohnent, I take nim to 
be a soul of great article; and his infusion of such dearth and 
rareness, as, to make true diction of him, his scmblable is his 
miiror, anvl who else would trace him, his umbrage, nothing 
more. 

Os. Voitr lordship speaks most infallibly of him, 
ffam. The concemancy, sii? why do we wiap the gentle¬ 
man in our more rawer breath? 

Os, Sir? 120 

J/or. Is*t not possible to understand in another tongue? 
You will do*t, sir, really. 

/fitm. What imports the nomination of this gentleman? 

Os, Of Laertes? 

jF/i^r, His purse is empty already; airs golden words are 
spent. 

//am. Of him, sir. 

Os, I kno^ you are not ignorant— 
f/am. 1 would you did, sir; yor,, in 6iith, if you did, it 
would not much approve me. welt, sir? 130 

Os, You are not ignorant of what ekcollencc Laertes is— 
J/am. I daid not confess that,! test 1 should compare v^th 
him in eilf^ottencp; but, to know a man well, were to know 
himself.^ 

(hi Ijpean, air, for his 'weapon; btft in the imputation (ud 
on bincuiw thhm, in his meed he’s unf^howed* 

What'a his weapdn? . 

Os, Kamer^d dUggeh 

//am. That’s two of his wea^tts: but, we|L 139 

Os, The king, sir, hath uttered'with him six Barbary 
horses: against the which hPhas hdpohed, as 1 take it, six 
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French rapiers and poniard*;, with their assi)tns, as i$irdlc, 
hangers, and so: three of the carriage}*, in faiib, are very dear 
to fancy, very responsive to the hilts, most delicate cnimges, 
and Ilf very liberal conceit. 

jHtinu What call you the carriages? 

//or. 1 knew you must be editied by the margeht cre you 
bad done. 

On. The carriages^ sir, are the hangers. t4i> 

Hanu The phrase \sould be more germane to the matter, it 
we could carry a cannon by our sides: I would it might be 
hangers till then. But, on: six Barbary horses against six 
French swords, their assigns, and three liberal • conceited 
carriages; that’s the French bet against the Danish. Why 
is this * iioponed’, ns you c.dl h? 

O^. The king, sir, hath laid^sir, that in a dozen passes be¬ 
tween )'ourse]f and him, he shftU not exceed you thicc hits 
he hath laid on twelve for nine; and it nouid come to hn 
mediate trial, if} our lordship would vouchsafe the answer. 

Ham. How if 1 answer *no’? i6o 

Os. 1 mean, my loni, the opposition of your person in trial. 

Hmu Sir, 1 will walk here in the bail: if it please his 
majesty, it is the lircathing time of day with me; let the foils 
be brought, the gentleman willing, and the king hold his 
purpose, I will wm for him an 1 ran; if not, I will gain 
nothing but my shame and the odd hits. 

Os. Shall I redeliver you e’en so? 

Ham. To this effect, sir, after what flourish your nature 
will. 

Os. 1 commend my duty to your lordship. 170 

Ham. Yours, yours. [aj*// Osrt'i.] He does well to com¬ 
mend it himself; there are no ionics else for’s turn. 

H^r. This lapwing runs away w'ith the diell on his head. 

Ham. He comply with his dug before he sucked it. 
Thus has he—and matty'more of the same breed that I know 
the drossy age dotes on —only got the tune of the time and 
outward habit of encounter; a kind of yesty collection, which 
carries them through and through the most fond and win¬ 
nowed opinions; and do but blow them to their trial, the 

bubbles are out ' 180 

<■ 

a Lord. 

‘/.fif'd. My lord* hid m'ajesty pommended him to you by 
young Osric, lirho brings back to him, that you attend him in 
the hall: Iw senda to luiow if your pleasure hold to play with 
Laertes, or that you will take idl^ur time. 
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Ham. 1 <am constant to my ]psirposc$; they fbUow the 
king's pleasure: if bis htness speaks^ raine is ready; xtow or 
whensoever^ provided 1 be so aulc as now. 

I'hc king and queen and all are coming down* 

Haw. in happy time. 

Lord. 'Ilie (pieen desires you to use some gentle entertain¬ 
ment to Laertes before you fall lo play. 191 

Ham. She w-ell instructs me. * ^ \Mxit Lord. 

'Hor. You will lose this WTiger, my lord. 

Ham. I do not think so; since he went into France^ 1 
have been in continual practice; 1 shall win at the odds. 
Hut thou wuuldst not think how Ul ail's hem about my heart: 
hut it IS no in.ittei. 

Jfor, Nay, good my lord,— 

/lam. U is but foolery; but it is such a kind of gaih-giving, 
as would perhaps trouble a wtmtan. aoo 

I lor. If your mind dislike anything, obey it. f will fore- 
stal their repair hither, and say you arc not 0t. 

Hanu Not a whit; we defy augury: there is special pio>» 
vidcnce in the fall of a spairow. if it bo now', *tis not to 
come j if It be not to como, it will l>e now; if it be not now, 
yet it will coinc. the ivadiness is all; since no man has aught 
of what be leaves, what lo't to leave betimes? Let be. 

Enter King, QcRLN, LaerteH, and Lords, O&RlC, amf other 
Attendants with foHs and gatmfUfs; a table and flagons 
of wine on it. 

King. Come, Hamlet, come, and take this band from me. 

iThe Kingfuts JLaerUd $umd into Hamtets. 
Ham. Oive me your pardon,sir: l*ve done you wrong; 
But paidon't, as you are a gentleman. a 10 

This presence 

And }'ou must needs have heard, bow I am punish'd 
With sole distraction. What 1 ^ve done, 

That might your xiature, honour and exception 
Roughly awake, I here prochihn was madness. 

Was't Hamlet wrong'd Laertes? Never Hamlet: 

If ilamfet fiom himselfbc ta'en away,^ 

And when he's not himself does wjong Laertes, 

Then Hamlet <k>(*s it not, Hamlet denies it. 

Wlio docs it, then? His madnm,: if't he sOi, lao 

Hamlet is <« the faction that (a wrong'd; 

His madness is poor Hamlet's enemy. 

Sir, in this audience, 

Let my disclaiming from a puiposed evil 
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Free me so far in your most generous thoughts, 

That I have shot mine an-ow o’er the house, 

And hurt my brother, 

£^t. I am satislied in nature, 

Whose motive, in this case, should stir me niOht 
To my revenge: but in my terms of honour ' 

1 stand aloof, and will no reroncileiucnt, 250 

Tin by some elder masters of known honour 
1 have a voice and precedent of peac^ 

To keep my name ungored. Hut till that time, 

I do receive your odcred love like love, 

And will not wiong it. 

//am. I embutce it freely, 

And will this brothei's wager frankly play. 

Give us the foils. Come on. 

/^ter. Come, one for me. 

//am. (’ll be your foil, Laertes: in mine ignoiance 
Your skill shaH, like a Star i’ the darkest night, 

.Slick fiery off indeed. 

/.uer. You mock me, sir. 240 

//am. No, by this hand. 

A7«4»: Give them the foils, >oung Osric. Cousin Hamlet, 
You know the wager.'* 

//am. ^Vry well, my lord; 

Your grace hath laid the odds o* the weaker side. 

King. I do not f^jar it; I have seen you both: 

But since he is better’d, we have thcrefoie odds. 

Laer. This is too heavy, let me sec another. 

/lam^ This likes me well. These foils have all a length? 

\^r/i€y pr^re to 

Os Ay, my good lord. 

King. Set me the stoups of wine upon that table. 250 
If Hamlet give the first or second hit. 

Or quit in answer of the third CX( hange, 

Let all the battlements their ordnance fire; 

The king shall drink to Hamlet’s better breatlt; 

And in me cup an union shall he throw, 

Richer than that whic]|| four successive kings 
In Denmark’s crown have worn, i Give me the cups; 

'And let the ketde to the trumpet speak, 

The trumpet to the cannoneer without, « 

^ The cannons to Uie heavens, the heaven to earth, 260 
i * Now the king drinks to Hamlet Come, begin: 

And you^ftthe judges^ bear a wary eya 
f/am.. Comeon,str. 
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Judgement. 


Laer, 

Ham, 

Ham. 

Os, A a very palpable hit 
JUier. Well; again. 

Kinj^, Stay; give me drink. Hamlet, this pear! is thine; 
Here *s to thy health. ^ 

I Tmmwis sound, and cannsm shot off within. 
Give him the cup. 

H*nn. I *11 play this bout lirsi; set it by awhile. 

Come. l Another hit; what say you? 

A touch, a touch, I do confess. 

King. Oor son :ahall win. 

Queen. He’s fat, and scant of bieath. 

H»»re, Hamlet, take my napkin, rub thy brows: 271 

The queen carouses to thy fortune, Hainlct. 

Ham. (»ood madam 1 

King, (jertrude, do not drink. 

Queen. 1 will, my lord; I pray you, pardon me. 

King. [Aside.] It is the poison'd cup: it is too late. 

Ham. 1 dare not diink yet, madam: by and by. * 
Queen. Come, let me wipe thy face. 

Laer. My lord, I ’ll hit him now. 

King. 1 do not think *t. 

I JUT. {Aside.] And yet it is almost against iny conscience. 
Ham. Come, for the thiid, Laertes: you but dally; 280 
I pray you, pass nith your best violence; 

1 am afeard yOii make a wanton of me. 

/jUTf \*ou so? come on. [They play. 

Os, Nothing, either way. 

Laer, Have at you now! 

[Laer/es wounds Hamlet; then^ in smfflii^^ they 
change rapierst and Hamiet wounds Laetfes, 
King, Part them; they are incensed. 

Ham, Nay, come, again. [ The Queen falls. 

Os, Look to the queen there, ho! 

Hor, They bleed on l>oth sides, l^v U it, my lord? 

Os. How isVLaerii^b? 

later. Why, aa a woodcock to mine own springe, Osric; 

1 am justly kill’d with mipe own treachery* 290 

Ham, HOW does the qUeen? 

King, She swounds to see them bleed. 

Queen. No, no, the drink, the drink ,—0 xny dear Hamlet.— 
The drink, the drink! ! am poison’d. 



HAMLKT. 


[Act V. 


loS 


Hanu O vilLany! Do! let the door be lock’d; 

Treachery! Seefc it out. 

Lair. It is here, Hamletc Hamlet, thou art ^lain; 

No mediemem the wotld can do thcc good; 

In thee thcic is not half an Wur of life; ■ 

I'hc treacherous insirumoni is in tliy handy 
Unbated and envenom’d: the foul practice 300 

Hath turn'd itself on me ,* lo, here I lie, 

Never to rise again: thy mother^s 
I can no more: the king, th^ long 
Ham. The point envenom’d tot> ^ 

Then, venom, to thy woik, \Stahs the King^ 

AIL Treason! treason! 

King. O, yet defend me, friends, I am but hurt 
Haw, Hcie, thou murderous, d.imncd Dane, 

Drink ofT this ]X>t4on. Is thy union hei'e? 

Follow my mother. {King du r. 

iMer. lie is jusd^ served *, 310 

It lb a poison t^ipcPd by himself. 

£^chanf>e forgiveness with me, noble Hamlet: 

Mine and my fathci’s death come not u}>on thee, 

Nor thine on me. {Dies. 

Ham. Heaven make thee fitic of it* I follow thee. 

1 am dead, Horatio, Wretched queen, adieu 1 
You that look pale and tremble at this cluince. 

That are but mutes or audience to this act, 

Had 1 but time—as tins fell sergeant, death, 

U strict in his arrest— O, 1 could tell you— '' 320 

But let it be. Hoiatio, I am dcad^ 

Thou livcst$ r^mrt me and my cause might 
To the uni>.)tisticd. 
ilor. Never believe it: 


poisonM: 
to blame. 


I am more an antique Homan tlum a Dane: 

Here’s yet some liquor left 
Hemt. As thou ’rt a man, 

Give me the cup: let go; by heaven, t’ll have*t, 

O good Hora^tio, what a wounded name. 

Things standing thus^uiknown, shall hve htdiind met 
If thou didst ever hold me in thy hentt, 

Absent thee from awhile, 

And in this harsh worid diaw thy breath in pain. 


To tell my story. 


What wai 


(VT vajjr laa 

[March afar ajfl ana skai within. 
(like noise is this? 


Os, Young Foninbias with conquest come from FoUmd, 
To the ambassadors of England gives 
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Tliis Warlike volley. 

fitWK ^ O, I die, HOraUo; 

The pi)tcnt poison quite oWcro^s my ; 

I cannot live to hear the news from En^Wd; 

But 1 do prophesy the deetioR lijjfhts 
On l^ortinbi^S: be has my dying voice; 

So tell him, with the pccurrents, mote and less, 

Which have solicited. ^ The rest is sdence. {D/Js, 

lioK Now cracks a noble heat t 0 >>od jr»ight, sweet faince: 
And flights of angels sing thee to th)' rest 1 
Wl)y does the drum come hither? [J/drc/i wiihin. 

Enter Fortxnbras md the English Ambassadots, with 
, Luhurs^ athi Attendants. 

I'or. Where is tliis sight? 

flor. What is it you would see? 

If aught of woe or wonder, cease your search. 

For. crios on havoc* O proud death, 

What feast is roaarunrtnmeeternal cell, 

Thai thou so many princes ol a shot 
So bloodily hast strut k? 

Fmi Amb. The sight is dismal; 350 

And our cifTairs from England come too late: 

The cars aic senseless that should give us heating, 

'J'o tell him his commandment is fulhU’d. 

That Rosencmnfz and (tuUdenstem arc dead: 

Where should w'c have our thanks? 

Jlor. Not from his mouth, 

Had it the ability of life to thank >ou: 

He never gave < onunandment for their death, 

But siiuc^ SO jump upon this bloody question, 

You ftom the Bolack wars, and you from England, 

Arc here ai rived, give order that these bodies 360 

High on a stage be placed to the view; 

And let me speak to the yet unknowing world 
How these things came about: so shaU you hear 
Of carnal, bloody, and unnatural acts^ ' 

Of uccid^tUl juo]^ments, casual slaughters, 

Of death8,tmt ch jby dunning and cause, 

And, in this upshol, pui^ses mistook < ' 

Fall'n on the inventors’ beads: all this can 1 
Truly deliver. 

For. Let us haste to hear it, 

And call the noblest to the audience, v 570 

For me, with sonow I embrace my fortune: 
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HAMLET. 


[Att V* 8c. a 


I have some rights of mcmoiy m this kingdom. 

Which nour to claim my vanUgc doth mvuo me 
Hor Of that I shall have also cause to speak, 

And ftom his mouth xehose voice will dravr on more 
But let this same he presently peifom’d, 

Even while mens minds aic wild; lest moie mischance 
On plots and enors happen 

Let four captains 

Bear HamkL like a soldier, to the stage, 

For he w'as liKcly, had he been put on, 380 

To have proved most royally, and, fbi his passage. 

The soldiers* musu and the ntes ot wai 
Speak loudly for hiii]t 
T.ike up the bodies such a sight as this 
Becomes the field, but here shows imtc h amiss. 

Go, bid the soldiers shoot. 

[A dtod nuifi h Exmtty hm ntg (*ff the dead Mm^ 
dftirwkuh a pull of ordn me w shot vjf. 



NOTES 


Act l»'**€c6nA I* 


A *oMier-*^ianci$o0> is m gmxd, 
Uuiie, 10 till, stenvc of niidiifghi bf* 
file the iavilc ot riMiKoe. cxpeaui/ 
ti» be rehfvtd {f ony CMiknee is 
b«^cd At lU It awAt ro nme ir*iit 
him lut he htitisilf is MidJeniy diii 
knj^cil hy a Ci iTit'tr liem irdo I !iti 
IniAch tf miiiurv (.uuusi.i«» iiu! the 
1. ‘'ittiy Bioiner m which iS«t 
luirdo speilcs, «hi>w rhv he is Ae^'ious 
111 i st irtisi 

1 Elsinort^ is oti the cast coast of 
Z» liond, ihunt at, mdes fmm Lopeo* 
hizen liii* Oottiu rasite, onw 
cin««i Kmiibaric, stindii «>n a little 
pt imumors t > tn<> et t i tin p rt 
couuronilioz tl e r uti inc<* t > t^'e 
Uiliic 

. mo i4 cmph'Mw Ituth to sense zml 
I > its puvtltoii m the vet e 

3 Long ilvp the king Ihts pa s 
word iiisy have vn invntul 
eiMO tor Kis kpi'Cilv 4 c uh, ini cti* 
tvnly betr^s hi atuneti ibiiii his 
p<*rsQttil WKtV 

4 Mpon yofir hour. Vife still use 

the nhfasA 'if/iiMt thu* and the 
bunple pcepositu n witli /»s/ has the 
biAie mevQinff, er t*tst tm 

the h rtir’ 

5 Is Struck Intrsiisme verbs tn 
Aiigli {Ktnonfiiiineiitlisiriieifest ind 
pluperhut tenses uiHi the atrsihirv 
rr or (hevurns rtvvr and ee still 
use ia ft mdtffercatly with /p Ant t, 
cf 1 js, lieiow 

now Ntw has lieen \ onjettunsi, 
whieh w nM be an a<]|ecttve /hn$ 
tiMsd fidvei bully but thsre were 
once two adst-rb f^ms -ont, ending 
la r, ■% datjve luffis, which very 
esuly drouiied am the other 
endiRi; in lie{, **bke}* which bishe>^ 
shorieoed Into %iJke h la there 
fore.imonatKiutv Lf "deffre cold*, 
in 1 f below, and "sM/i^nuidtng ' 
inj 1st 


6 theo i'he /rkRMua/ pronouns 
origtiuallv did not need to be coin* 
{•oiuidvd with in otder to base 
u f^gjrnt sense 

7 much IS V quantitative adieittse, 
and th« icfr res iii be UMtd iaditfe>'ertly 
with till, sill pillar or the ^rsf min 
b«r i.f oin,a// >vtff ali ol ubuh 
denote cithei ynqfi/t// vi mdijtmft 
HH*nUr 

thanks is t plural fot^m whirji is 
geiientl} trotted now as t mr^u'u, 
cf. mao, • 

8 rherc is sp«ci d signiBc uiie in Dor 
I atdg's itixiet) to know whet^u r 
Irtncis 1 has hid * .( /vf>.tj^<n; i 

0 stiirlng Suppl) ‘has bun 

to do meet ( f‘doth mcke’, 1 
^ An uixil aiy \ trb is one « hn h htii^ 

I another \«ro to ex^irtas tb meoniBg, 
f and whitih m doin.. this iose« its 
oar mesniiw CQ.isequemly, </* 

* 4.10 b« uxeu uow a« an auxiliary 
only 

Id With \ neiutive -** Ho deet not 
start 11 d ty 

id In qiiesti lus >oif 1 nowY * 
V* * h (I «1 iph ms —** I d» know. ’ 
t' rivals, tf shsiers iPma/r wiore 
ori4uiSiI]v thiise who b\«d Slung the 
sioic rrn Ihey were i.oi imually 
disputiiw shiut lostr ^httrt of the 
witer, wiiuh iit ltd\ was so inipir^ 
1*101 for imgitmn 
make haste Bernardo ts anx- 
kous nut to be left sbne 
1$ USgegien, 1 1 men berntd tLatin 
Agate *lo bind'l “is mssals 

the Dane^ i c * the l)t%ne' 
iJMfiemt- Lf the Stotch anti 
Xnsh use of /h m egr * I>oiiBS* 
las', */"Ac iVlh>n>giiiie* Many 
commiia nouies base been runvexted 
into vnopei names liy the adiluton 
efthis//>,if AeHavre, fAePa««oQ> 
Me Clown, 8sc ^ note <m 1 84 
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HA^(L£T. 


[Act X. 


>6 fitve you Supply 'Gol' bo 
'St 1 th And zounds «uid for 
d«Zth ^od 

wounds' 

19 vs Horatio them 7 Ihisauusttuiii 
10(1 Kort*ii« a'cptuUra toout the 
uhc^t, iinpl/ (hat H( ratio nut 
uteii (u gu trd 1 uel> 

piece A joking way of s lyutg he 
IS thc^c 

91 asaln at onoe atou«>s the cun* 
(Mit\ ot the audie ict 


23 fhntaey » a d lufdet o'* halet n. 
vimo ft of the di rii r Ljmt 
iHiiug geihtiuly eitW tht 'Nti ir 
the more p< piinr fauta^i 'tr- 
rtwtd 4 *ntt*fy A m tlie l^tiu 
Jaycjt coineo utJtttcffy, thr>agh 
Nornuui i'reotii (f sM/rr/lt fs 
and tjuffaet sf^r^tir i*id s^ftK 
Jt iehty -uid fea^ 


95 twice eeen *lhe ghose had ap 
peand on /tc<; dct iuii-h, iud, on 
each occahtwHi uuly wlicn then m ere 
Aiw men on guird 

of ua Of -winch ts bunpS 1 tlturt 
f rm ot tff IS UM.d both ut the i^e> t 
a id 11 le ulstruaieiit 11 t s oir < f 
hnnt,er’, and the c<ll quul 'll} 
alonj of him’ < 7A»iL HseA o thy^ 


e 

▼er cTUJS 


a? watch tho mini lee ^ X^Kpusi 
ti ns are firqne tty imitftd by 
bbalM<{ieare -ift r srrbs t cpicssing 
diftercut kuids dttmotn/H and 
and after serbe whtrh cm eaeilybe 
ngarder as transitive Ihere i» 
also slwaye a tendency fer exprea 
Mons whiui -irc constaotlv repeated^ 
t> be di 1 ucd> espeeiall) by the 
Ctti tailing of indeciiona and pre 
publticQs Vrr aull hive a uitmhtr 
eif AdserbuU pbnvre of f/er#, man 
ner. m whnb the nrcfioutioo in 
omitted, ef 'thus wet k , li«ttnght’ 
(1 35\'waicanunnte 
minutee I he wc rd imi>he 9 ,^aa* 
tinvoue «ad cturefel w^ieluog 

aS come ti a suhinacctve^nio >d 1 r 
It evpreasea mily tlie rtLibon of a 
tact (an udieauve mood He Aas 
comer it M ftf nue to tjieapcaker 
Cf* hemmthcta''tHe re 

ooc. —i teimi mah, ** ikherecer lie 
At (He uitfit do we/ know 

whem he tel, Thlte hwd lent th/jiz 
Jitil * (Ihou Adurf Hat fidlea yetf*-* 
diott aH m dangw bee 1 too. 


ftO afH>rovs our eyes, tt curro 
borae^the witness (f oitrejca 

30 tush Xhb dilFereore between 
the temptrameMt of Hi ratio and 
that (f bt* twu nunds at this p mi 

no doubt, On t faih not htiiiiL 
bmn (n giuud before cf n< it on i 
11 md ta Jus nholul) iKedum 
from suporstittou 1 h>t Htntiu 
u 9 sas<bolu la scaled b> Maioetlas 
w une 48, and iv betrssed fay his 
attU cf ianguaifC in Iinss 80 teS, 
tnd 1> his fiaiksii|> with tb*. 
C 'assies in line > s i tzo 

31 assail IS a n Idiet s wt rd» if 
forutied' btkw 

j what seen 1 -1 noun c'ause 10 
Of pis tion to 

sit Hue down Ihiis ih^ sd^nce 
inwliuh t)i«> -leneouentd isrcsi nd 

fur the enti) tf c> e 1 hos* Ibis 
H tailed ‘iniptrativt, of I'c first 
plr^aM^-'Slt 'vr 1 dtu. to a Mip> 
pn.'isiou of a nism itrb tjf 0// 
/a*.—wr sit 

30 pole, > (- the pole st ir I he fa// 
line prcvcditii, j^iic t pause f r 
eAttf 

3/ made his course, /r *so fai 
t Jinpl ltd his course t > lie thoe , 
It exicily the Same UMK liut night 

10 hell beating Stnk*iig cb<ks 
were not known evt 10 It'll}, still 
lt,ss HI Denmark, tdt the end of the 
thutcenth cCntnr luc Mis were 
kiHmh to the Teutimip notious at n 
sery eirly penitk 

4a break tfieo off TAor is not 
rcBexlve, buf only uncinq^hsuc 
Imparaittve mboda, bsmid; ^totmlves 
eiiltdtaiu. reuuucd in unem^atie 
pronoun mdi we now ooo^idir un 
empliatu. jmenoofts so tiwlem that 
we have otscpided theta altogether 
in th» tAnnccMon 

49 echolfir Cf note on I jj 
Horatios hc^ a aehelat, spoke 
Latin, the laaguige of the priests 
and thnelbib the language la which 
ghosts w^ r>KSCMgai, 

4) nfoetr^ike **uompsre this with 
boe iQi Mid UomtKfs epmhH.t here 
with tmdt on the nMwea*u»>e ot the 
Ipioel v> hffd He IMS m the 
meanthbe dwoi^ out resaoki fmr 
the ^just's apptaapteoe. 

44 wouidfCif 

b«e|p^ rhcoiudiire of various 
laiigtia^ with Lngluli omng to 
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NpT&S. 




conquest, commerce, asd !coloniea« 
tion, prcmuved sudi an utter con- 
fusion of indectionii that infest of them 
were abandoned; but a few were 
retained, espedaHy' when their ab* 
aeote Ira to worse collision, 
tlie eon fusion Acrir of.the past paSli- 
cipte with the past tense. 

46, ueurpst thta time. This coii> 
stnietion is called j^gmn._ The 
ghoet tMvadts ^or siMiCttttUwcn’d) 
tne night, and ttturps the form of 
the dead khiig.- 

48. panmark. The name'of,the 
kingdom is put for that of the king; 
cf. Norway m L 60. 

49. eometimea is an old genitive,, 
like oHco and itlwayxt and means ' at 
one time’, f.e. formerly. \ 

55. on’t. On and qf are used in* 
difliereutly in iv; 5. >77. 

** Cod ha* mercy, mi his soul! 

And 0 /all Christian souls." 

56. might hashereits literal meaning of 

eotill. it is really the past tense 
of the Old Englisn rnttgan ‘‘to be 
able',: and we still have the root 
meaning in the nouns and 

fnatH. Cf. * tnay*, in 1. 131. 

57. sensible Avouch, i.e.. ‘actual 
inifariHatioH* through the senses). 
Avouch U from the root of vm'c*, 
and Utcrefore is uiappropri,.ite of cyc- 
kuowledge. , SoHsiNOt ■ like many 
other adjectives in Sluikaipeare, 
has i^th ail active and a pme^ive 
uieaiung. Cf. gntcipni', in 1. lOs 
below. 


6a. parle is an obsol«t» (arm of /or- 
Jfs usual meaning in Shake' 
speate U 'a conference between 
enemies ’■ 

63. sleddsd Potecks, i,e« Pedes, on 
sledges. Russia did not extend* her 
empire to the ihdiie till ha* 

fore that date FiiUaitd, Esthonia, 
and Livonia belonged to Poland. 


6$. Jump is from the ruot of/winA^r. 

Here it means * exactly ^ 

63. Rrtma and seppe This con* 
Strucuott is called hendia^f^ or 
expression of ,wic ,tMKg by two. 
Tlie’W3rafclheans&isi'*j|[6heM 
' as opposed to the, f partioular intfSit* 
tion'' of-tbe ghoic'. . 
ya sood nOW, £c. Be godd pow-^ 
Come now. . 

ya.' toil*. This so-oalled transitive use 
of. an intraositiveverbhaa.a capSa* 


tire sense, dl '* he tfudktd his hone 
over the hridgo". CC v. a. 9. 

73. cast, fike avoncA in- 1. $7, and 
it^preso in. L 7^ is an instance of a 
verb used for a noon, tn propor* 
tion'aa a language becomes analytic, 
words, axe. classified' according to 
fi^cHotit not Arrm. As a verbal 
noun, cast ought to be tatting. 

N.B. Oaniioa were not in use in 
northern £urrae at,that time, but 
the Moors badT used in $paiik * 
Ihey were r^ade of Dross or brtmte 
because' these Compounds are 'So 
' e>uily cast CC 1. 39 abof«: 

74. mart, i.a marketing., . 


75. yapanacw ft was the custom in 
England to prtxt (seize ami compri) 
men to join- the army and navy in 
time of war or threatened invasion. 

sore. The hca»burden of woik 
iinposed upon them prevented any 
distinction between Sundays and 
week-days-*all alike were wodcing 
days. 

77. toward, i.o. in prepar^on, com¬ 
ing on. J/^Ar^literatly 'can', 
cf. note on 1. 56. 

70. la*t. We uie it so often super* 
Huously before verbs, especially as a 
tempuiaiv or representative subjett, 
that we nave lo«t emphatic use 
of it before the relative, rf. JsniaA 
it. 9, “ Art thou not it that loth cut 
Rahab?" 

81. even but now. The is not 
redundant or taurulogtcal: without 
it even now would unply that the 
kingw'a^ ftiii in sight. 

83. thereto. ‘7'Aere is really the dative 
of tAaif and is naturally' governed 
by the preposition to {otjbr). 


emulate is a verb used- a.^ an 
odjraave. ^ C£ note on 1. 73. The 
adjective is either ttmtlativt or 
O Mtnrotu. 

84. *fR8‘^ombati' i,t. * rhortal com* 
Hat ‘. Cf. " TJkt Plague ,and see 
note on 1. 15. 

- Hamlet, i.*. the late king. 

86. u anxnted on the hat 
syllable, as if it were the adjective, 

; ^ot the noun. 

87. ' - Havntgall the binding force which 
■ a Cburt of law and a court of honour 

could give. v 

88 . 'with hie Ufa, f,#; 'alotig with hui 
Itfe^.j^he lost thfUv 

N.B, the schokdr ahd fogal 


H 
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HAMLET. 


[Act I. 


pbi^eology of ;hU speech^ t.g. * the 
which’i 'seized of\ ‘moiety*, &c- 
Alaitiy (Latin MMietas) oueht to 
mean 'half 

89. seiMd of, i.t. possessed of. 

9a Aipinst which lands a fiart fully 
e^ual in value was plcdfpid by our 
king 

91. had returned is the pip^rfect 
suhjuHctivt, and is atiswerea by a 
pluperfect subjunctive in hadA^fen, 
94. carriage> Lt. the tenor of the 
article \drawn up and) signed at Die 
foot. 

96. unimproved mettle. ‘ Hot mid 
full of untempered metalwhich 
needs ti; be plunged into cM water. 
t/n, which is a Teutonic prefix, 
makes a hybrid with the Romance 
TfM/rfived; but iH-inifrffivd would 
have a very bad sound. We gener¬ 
ally use ««- now whenever we wish 
to emphasize the, mgafivt fart of 
the compound, t g UH-safi ; />«• 
makes the wlitile word ncgaiive. e.g. 
itifirw, Coas« 4 ;i[Uuntly, n»- ii^ always 
used with participles, and has us¬ 
ually rather tlte stronger meaning. 

97. akirtsasoiit-skirts. 

98. sharked..raaolutM. i.t. "hunted 
up a company of landless, despera¬ 
does*. Sharked is a verhil'flirm 
taken directly from a nOun, ct^ i. 2, 
37-“To Amhiest with the king". 
liesatutes i.s an adjective, inlTccteil 
for phiral, and then UAcd as a noun, 
cf. nobles. In ii. ». 414, wc have 
“ 'c was caviare to the gf/ieral": and 
in i. 3. 126^ in/rtw^’ is used sui wc 
now use “ »a short'*, 

99. food And diet ts an instance of 
bilinguallsia, i.e. die presence in a 

language of different vrords 
Arom different sourcc-s for the same 
thipg. J'^ood^ which is connected 
. with ^fisther, is a Teutonic word, the 
Romance equivalent of which is 
diet. As tine existence of these 
paraUel Words is due mainly to the 
Noriban Conquest, it is, natural that 
ntost 'of them should be found in 
connection with Law and RpUgion. 
Cr. aid and abet, kn^/ and motefy, 
win and testaminiv aekHfiwletige 
. eMd€onfess,kstmbldaiad‘tswly,fray 
and beseteK .Cjkuf head^ in l. 106, 
is a imry similar cbnstrucbqn. 
too. A slomnch, i.e, ^dme reqtiires 
tourage*. The word is also used by 
Shakespeare in the senses ixT iwilina- 
. Hdn saa^^tiie. 


The state, thertfon^ needed a 
irtrofig prapical ruler like Fortinbras 
himself, a philosopher like Ham¬ 
let 

X01. state, i e. governnient, 
loak'Af lias its lUrral sehsb ' 0^. Cf. 
note on L 25. 

107. romage, i e. making ' room ’ for 
- clearing out (of s^res). 

S08. be. Bernardo's* opmton is much 
die same a» Horatib’s; but dm 
subjunctive br expresses less'car- 
. tainty than the indicative is would 
' have expressed. Cf note on 1. a8. 
For b«i^' than rf, ' no more but 
'that*, and see lines too and loaabowe. 

lOQ. sort is a Romance wo]d, derived 
from the mot of sero * f joi|.'; and 
here the-)yord is used in tlieparaird 
sense of 'suit“ Ihe'fact that this 
omtHous figure comes through our 
watch in araiour, suits your raeory, 
i<jr the king was and.is the cause of 
these wars.” 


ITS. mote, f.e. a,very small thing. 
Cf. S. Matthew vii. 3. 

114. mightieet. There were a whole 
tribe who owned the name of yutius\ 
but the superlative ». one of ex¬ 
cellence, not of ctftnparison. 

115. sheeted, Le. in winding-sheets. 

It6. gibber is a frequentative of the 

Keltic * a monthfrom which 
b^>th gS/tle and gabbie are proliably 
derived. 


117. AS. A line has apparently fallen 
out of the text here. bave 

been to this purports—'And there 
wei-e other reitibie tights, tHth* as 
'comets.'- ^ 

tiff. disAstera m. literal^ 'evn*,- 
staks' (Vk. iue^rrif^i ig. il^ ‘ 
f|uence^'. The Jiweve w-caffea *tne 
. atoist sta r * because of her, Ut^uenee 
tm the tides: ,KepttMHi’s.-empire 
'stands uppn*. if.e. "dspsmis on', 
what * flows In ^ Cront hqr. , . . 

120. to doomadAy, ig. ^ hi a-manner 
suitable to*. ‘ See S.'AjFatn^tw xmy. 


* 9 . , 

X2Z. preeur•AseCor••rnaher^.; 

ZS 2 . hArblng^.' LitersHy, a haN 
btitgei' ig '<^.A w^,,|M before, to 
prepare, 

oQUrago) fbr tnoAf ate'comtpg' 
atiti, from'its sense ofun- 
movedlywan usM by Shakespeare 
in, the general sense of *fhoajiv'' 
Cf. ii. a. 42. 
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(3 4. omi^n sUnda here for 'the fa- 
foretoid by the om^*. A 
soineurhat eiauhir trsdlsrcrcnce of 
meaning has taken place in the 
words tfjef an^ not* Cf.' trumpet' 
for ' trunipetcr’ in K 150 below.^ 

135. cllmaturde, /. t. simply 'climate 
‘country*. 

rap. apeak to mo. The bniken lines 
lA tnis sphedi are quite in keejHog 
with die occasion, for Horatio 
flKntgli no tohiwr in fhe state^f fear 
itiio which the first appearance of 
die ghost threw-him—is labouiing 
under uiteuse eKciteiAent He has 
talked over with his inends In the 
meantime several reasons—Itistorical 
and practical ~ for the ghost's ap- 
.pearraicei and he now boldly ap- 

{ teals to it by its, hopes peace, its 
live for Denmark, and its desire to 
- make restitution to .tiiy whom it has 
.^ranged. 

yjt. foreknowing. ' Foreknowledge 
IA which may^ by good fortune. en~ 
ail* tts to avoid it. If the vAiV/i is 
taken c!osel)r vnth fortktunbins and 
supplied again after the verb avoid, 
tl»en forikutmin^v^ a gerund g«V' 
erning vibUk like a verb, as all 
gerunds govern; but, if the vthich 
IS taken with the verb, then fore- 
kHinviag is a verlml noun, and, as 
such, ttftd not t.ake any case after 
it. Gerunds mmt either take .a ca.se 
after them, or be modified by an ad¬ 
verb. Cf. note on ii. s. 

13$. uphoarded. Separable paqicles 
have usually variable incaiungs ac¬ 
cording as they are preftxes and 
com^unded or suflSxes and separate. 

- For instance, to npnt and to 
^ are not the same as ro set «p as^ to 
look weft Here, , however,' up- 
has exactly the same-mean¬ 
ing as ' 't*hb word hoard 

is conhwted with the root of house. 

* If, duruig your life, you have stored 
away hi the earth treasure .unjustly 
wning £roiu othflt Iwbiclt ymi wish 
restored that you may rest ia your 
grave In'pie^j.' , . 

40. pj^tlactn, )>. «pear. 

T44. deimuisttation. 

14$. is a doublet 

They can'otily. imdr it an empty ap* 


pcarance of violence, though their 
intention is evil enough; and thus 
their attempt only becomes a subject 
for ridicule. 

14& surntnons is a singular noun, 
French sfmotue. 

150. trumpel See note on 1 .1x3. 

154. extravagant has now been re¬ 
stricted Xo^ wandering beyond the 
hounds of'miAomy^'; rat h^, like 
orpinf, it is used-in its strict root 
meani^.' -There Are many instances 
of this Law of Kestriction^ etg. girl, 
hojdtn, and' Kbit have been re¬ 
stricted to females; A.rrr, furlong, 
and foot, to particular measures.- 
hies, i.e. ha.Htens, - 

155 confine, i.t, place of' oonfiiie- 
ment 

156. probation proof'V is four syl¬ 
lables. Contrast spirits m 1 . 13B 
above and L 161 below. 

15^, faded -conveys the idea of its 
mtangible character. 

158. *jgainst.' An}'pi'eporirion can be 
convened into a conjunction by the 
insertion of a suppressed relative 
and its antecedent, t.g. here ‘against 
(rile time that • that season comes 

i6q. bird of dawning, <>. the cock. 
Cf. 1 . 150. 

i6a. atrlke, like takes in the next 
tine, is used in a peculiar ' magical * 
sense. 

i6a< takes, t.r. enchants, cf. the stung 
use of' taking ’. 

(67. walks Cf. "the floods slap 
their hands'*. 

x68. break we, i.e. il advise that'i we 
b^eaje. 

x'td. ,ydung Hamlet This intro- 

• duces the central figure in the 
triigedy, and puts him at once in a 
forced relation to his dead father. 
That Hamlet was slighiW built, a$ 
well as young, may he inferred from 

-' his own woi'ds below^ i, 9. 153. 

173, qonsent. That is sometimes 
omitted before diall and before a 
Sul\jnnctive mood. 

173. love*. When an abstract noun 

^ .refers to rmns/persons, it is some- 
cifnes inflected &r plural by Eliza¬ 
bethan wriiers. 
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HAMLBT 


[Act L 


Act I.—Scene 2. 


The King’s speech is divided into 
two distinct patts. The first part refers 
to his marriage^with’Gcnnide. hjsdead 
brother's wi(fow: and its affected lati^ 
guage marks the loeittal strain of the 
murderer; the second pan refers to 
matters of state, and is straightforward 
and dignified. 

I. Hamlet our dear brother’e is 
one compound noun. Hainlefs, with 
our-'dear~hyi>thtrs in appf^tion,. 
would have been more empnatic; but, 
the king does not wUh to emphasize 
the name, and the construction would 
have keen curntmons, as the noitn iit 
apposidoo has several words witli it 

i. be, as a suldunctiye mood, ex* 
presses the speaker’s view of a *{act', 
with a suggestion of a nentive. For 
instance, wherever he w'ss'he is 
U0t here '+*/ do mt know where he 
is'; ' O that he umre here he is 
tiot here ’+‘/ want him’. 

that repeats the ihmgh, cf. in 
French. -This use of the wo|^ as an 
enclitic was cngilinlly confined to 
tHterrojpatitfes-^wken? w/u>f wky^ 
—where it wn.H addeil to make them 
relatives. Then it came to ]jc u»ed 
with other classes of words by false 
analogy. 

befitted. The indicaitye assertion 
eaprc.<?<ies the obvious <^111100 'of iiis 
hearers in contrast to, the ^ of hU 
own heart. 

4. one brow of woe, i.e. a united 
expressien of sorrow. . Brtm of woe 
sE^woful hrow^ a very common con* 
xtruccionhi Shekesprare, Cf.‘waste 
of shame'as* sliantefid waste’, ‘pro* 
pecty.(ff esnidess ’ (v. 1. 

5. 'imtitf% i.t. natural feeling. 

6. wfMit, because *we’ have no right 
to forget ourselves, and the state. 

8. eometime, ‘ Ibrnierlyan adverb 
used for an M}ecdve. Contrast **bit' 
i. r. y. 

Jototl^e, |omt possessor, 
td; defdat^9diideatu)r<|<l,r'.e.nAted. 
xi«-'^VUh mt .hheerlVI> and one 
sorrowful*.. Cjt. ‘om ounce', ‘a 
pound*. 

tz.^The'Qrdeik natne for this construe* 
'fton is oeytHorvn, i.e.' *a bitter 
sweet*. .Tennyson tvrftes;—/‘And 
fakh’ unfinihful k^ Him falst^y 
tfue". 


13. dole is connected with the Ladn 
i/oleo *1 we<¥’, not with the English 
deat, . 

14. to.wife, e£ S. ^fatt, iiL 9, “We 
have Abraham to father 

barr'd, i.e. opposed, excluded. 

15. wisdoms, cf. ‘loves*, L i. 17a. 

IS, t 6, gone along with, i.e. approved 

of; 


xj. that=that whUh. 'Ute rdlative 
is seldom omitted when the demou* 
strative is expressed. 


18. ' Having a poor opinion of our 
strength’. Weak reaUy qualifies 
worthy not xu^posat. He held his 
‘supposal * stroogi)’, or .he w'ould uoC 
hare acted on it. A *supposal‘ is 
an ' unfounded ofiiaion *. 

90. disjoint. Tlie final t of the pre¬ 
sent tense U niade to do duty for the 
t or ed which ought to be added to 
form the weak post participle, lliis 
is sometimes found, especially in 
.'Shakespeare, even when the present 
tense ends in /r, not simple /, e.g. 
degenerate. 

■zt. colleagued with goes closely 
after supposal. * Having a poor 
opinion of our streogth <utd^ to a 
dxeam of conquest.’ 

as. he is superfluous in grammar; but 
the real uommatlvn to hatk-y-ymug 
Foriitdum'^ve so ^ off'that its 
repetitipu by Ae miUtet,, the smase 
clearer. 


93, 94. 'Referring to the surrender of 
these lands (which were] legally Iqst 
by his father,' With, i.e. * accord¬ 
ing ro'. 

37. writ. i.e. written. See nots 'ob' 
I. 90 above and 1 . ap below* 

38. Norway, cf. i. t. 60. 

ap. impotent, i.e. sick. Cf. Aetsiv. g. 

' bed«rtd,' Cf. note oaf. aoabove; 
bat ridden is, of coarse, a strong past 
paitictpld. 


‘going on;, t>T'getting 
on t'. The word k dtnved worn gti, 
notiimiitgv* ' 

in that goes with mrfj^*'We.have 
writ to Norway (bidding 1^) to 
sm^ress . « . offupm me tev^ng 
of money, the enfi^ment-iof' soldiers,' 
^ and the. yCoiQ^te equipment are 
made cntirSly from among his sub' 
jeets*. 



NOTES. 
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33. subject-^ collective noun. 

35. for, f.#. ju,cf. S. Lvke xL ta, '*for 
alish”. 

37. to butinett-^R noun ueed as a 
verb,' of. '*to sharic i. x. 98. 

moro is redundant if&xx^Hkw, 

38. delated, i.t. -^fiand^ over to you’ 
(Latin dteftro). 

allow is a subjunctive. In the 
meantime the two men did mt know 
what the articles aUow^. Cf* note 
on L a above. 

39. * Let your haste win our approval 
of your loyalty.' 

4T. nothing is used adverbially, ^uol, 

‘ in no degree *. 

4». news, like odds, was oriranally an 
adjective in ticcted fOr plural and then 
used as a noim in the singular. 

44. youss'a man’. 

of reaeon, in reason. 

* The Dane, cf. i. 1. 15. 

45. lose your voice, /.a astfc in vain, 
cf. 1, 118 below. 

thou is more personal and more 
frienrlly than you when used to 
/rieuds. 

47. native, i.t. necessary, or dosely 
related 

48; Instrumental, i.e. useful, or sub¬ 
servient 

49, Wlutt he meatts is that Polonins is 
necessary and. useful to him as king; 
what he says is that he as king u 
closely related to or dependent on 
and subservient to’PoIonius. 

SO/ di'ead my lord. The possessive 
adjective stands in this peculiar post- 
don eithdr (i) because it was used so 
.often with such words as lot'd, hdy, 

' str, &C., Uuit the two words ctme to 
be treated as a compound noun, cf. 

' moH-sisuf and meodamc\ or (2) to 
emphasize the dryad. Cf. i. 3. 46. 

5T. your laav^ and favour, (.r. 'your 
kuid le.'ive', &c., an instance of 
hendiadya Cf. i. x. 68. 

5a fi^m whence. Either ihe pte* 
. ytnsition or th04Utffix is redundaq^ 

'S3* Jn, i,e* ' by presentwiT’. - 

36. fhim. The personal pronouns 
originaUy did not need to be com¬ 
pounded with M^te have a reilexlve 
sense. Cf. 1 rement Ms of having 
chosen Israel", ^‘GatfAretobed” (T 
r. 6), "l,et every soldier hew him 
down 8 bough". 
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36. leave dnd pardon it a esMte of 
bilingualism, or two-tongued-ness, 
latvt boi^ Ei^lish and fardm 
being Latin. CfT note on L i. 09. 
The ifNrr in fsrdoaart adds the idea 
of 'comnlete and free giving*, a»ui 
psrjurah it adds that of *h<srd 
swearing’. 

58. slow leave, cf. 'weak supposal* 
in 1. x8 above, and. ‘hard consent' 
below. 

59. labouriOttie is a hybrid, 
beiug Laiia and '■soms being English. 

^ The plrOper I..»tin word is iabonous\ 

. the proper English word is toilsoms, 

6o< ‘1 nut tlte seal uf^my consent, 
thoiigb it won, with difficulty, 
upon his wishes ’. 

63. fair hour, favourable oppor- 
tuiuty. 

64. c^tutfn, from itsh. root meaning 
(Latin cousauyuinms ‘a blood re¬ 
flation*), ^ould be applied, to a 

Hephiw. 

6$, He was more than an ordinary 
kinsman, for he was stopeun as well 
as nephew; but bevrasmr from feel¬ 
ing kindly towards his ‘stepfather 
uncle*. 

67. There is a punning reference in sttn 
to son in 1. 63. 

68. nighted, cf. note on I. 37 above* 
Hannet's first appearance on the 
scene, dressed in black and with 
eyes cast down, is suggestive of the 
comuig tragedy. 

70. vailed I Ida. ' VMling lids' would 
. be more accarale; it was the eye that 
was vailed—by the eyelids. 

73. all that Uvea, f 4. everything that 
ever has life. 

73. nature, i.s. (human) existence. 

75. particular with thee, fa ‘so 
special in yow case'. 

76. Contrast this outburst (at the word 
samii with Hamlet’spiwous "Ay, 
madam, it is common The out¬ 
burst dmws'attention to his neglect 
of external things. The wc^s, 
though courteous cnoiigli. In 
must have galled his mother; and 
they drew from the kiw the long 
pe^ntic speech to whioi,'Hamlet 

. makes no answer* 

77* Inky,, f.v. 'blade as ink’. 'It is 
not the deep dyeof my cloak, nor even 
the soyibre appearance of the dnial 
diouming apparel, nor the breaking 
forth of heavy s^s, nor the alma' 
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dant flow of teanj nor ,the forlorn 
and downcast e^mslon of die coun¬ 
tenance, nor 'any of the fornis and 
{aahiotis, Sts and staits of jgrief. that 
can truly* set forth nty feehngs, 

8(. havi^r Is the manner which a 
person 'Has*. 

84. play, and, therefore, deserve the 
H'Ord ‘ seeuH ^ cf-1. 76. 

85. paaaeth jshow, t.r. b a reality. 
not merely an appearance. Paitei^ 
sssurpasseth. 

86. thesa.<suite. ' ‘Hiese thhlgs 
(I. 77-81) are only'e?ctemal'evidences' 
of mquaung'. 

90. 'lliat lost father of your» last Ms 
■ father, and the'survivor (your father) 
#as bound to iiioum for some time 
9a. obsequious ha.s its literal sense 
of ^/filbnotH^ to the grave’---*fu¬ 
nereal*. 

'pers£ver has the old spelling and 
the old accent. 

93. condotement is simply a pom¬ 
pous word for ‘grief', which betrays 
the lciug*s self-conscious state of 
• mind. 

95. incorrect to, r'r. not correct in 
the sight of. Both itirorreci^ and 
nn/orti/ied are rare and artiBcial 
words. Cf. 'condolement*. 

97, simple end unschool'd, i.e. 
ignoraui and undisciplined.- 

9Q. * A» any thing that is most com¬ 
monly noticed.' 

101. to heaven, i.e. towards—against 
heaven. 

103, ^' This long - continued obstinate 
grief of yours is moat absurd when 
eaaminco by the light of reason, 
which will tw you that the death of 
fathers is a co'pimon event (subject 
of o))servati(v,tp.‘fn>m- the first death 
to that which has just now taken 
place, reason's cry has always been, 
** All men must tue*'.’ 

104. who ls'(or,!»McA, as if Reason 
werea^noD. 

still, le. always. 

IDS. till he, supply died, o 
107. unprevailing,-f.e. unavailing. 

' top.' f "mediate (Latin t», ‘not*, and 
’ mtd V, ‘ middle*), without anyone 
' between. 

. Sts* ilhpart, supply the word love as 
itbe-Object. 

. '^■-'Yor your Intent, i.e, as for your 

*'ii^i}tiphoif. Cf. i. 3. 5. 


HAMLET. [Act 1. 

^ ■ 

xi«.„«chdotv i.Axotli^; but, as the 
Untverstty of Wlttenb^ was not 
founded tUl 1503, this » anansichron- 
ism. See ' canpon 1 . xa6 below. 

114. retrograde to is' supply an 
afleaed way of saymg * contrary to*. 

11^. you,,/.r. yourself. See note on 
• 1.1. 6. 

4x7. 'Quite the chiefofthose at court, 
— my kinsnmn— my nearest kinsman 
*'*oiyhcir.* ^ 

1x8. lose^. Cf. note on 1.45 above. 
tad, * 1 shall) obey you to the utmost In 
, everything,’ 

<34. ,*Sksit;lose.toiQy heart'and pleases 
' me; and, w pmof, I w 91 nave a 
cannon fored evdry time I drink a 
health to-day.’4* 
xaS* Oenmark, 48 - 

z 36. bhnnon w<^'‘n6t invented till 
the beginning ^ the X4th cutmiry. 

137. rOlHI^ «-*■Jran-oks- The'^ 

' to Con 


In Sffinm* 


rfis, *a beaker of wine^ 

notori-. 

ous as the.most inteuipeiate people 
in Eqrppe... 

bruit, -£,e. noise abroad. 

133. canorir < e. reKetofts law. 

iY. B. The idea, ^ suicide has, 
therefore, already occurred fo him. 

134. uses, t\e. customs, ways. 

137. merely, t,e, entirely. 

X39,140. 'He was to-my undle a.s the 
sun-god is to a. grotesque being, half 
man and half goat.’ , Si ., 

T41. .might not' bdtedm, * cpuld not 
alUbr’. 

143. visit* TV is neither a necessary 
sign nor as essenfiBl pirt of the., 
infinitival though the fnflaitive is HOIK ' 
used much more commonly with it 
than without h, except .after such 
verbs ns tJkall, svillyeefn^ ao, lei't &c. ; 

146. 'rhe philosopher generalizes at 

* once from the single .instance of his, 
mother's frailty. 

X47. or Sre. One of Uift words is re¬ 
dundant, aa er is simply another form * 
cd-ere, ci. an'i/'l Or, Ufo alternative 
codjiinctioo, is connected with eiier- 
(wisfelr- ■ ■' ' 

X49. Niob|Awa 6 the daughter el Tanta-^ 
lujif*Titlg of Lyduu She'was so . 
proud or lier Urge-family that she 
Jeered at I.aton a tor ha^ng Only two 
children, 'MMfo and Diana. 14 re-, 
venge, Apollo slew .all her sons, and 
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Diana slew atl her daughters, llis 
awful Mout smote her didnb with ' 
crieC abd eventually turned her into 
"stone*. 

x5(i. want* dlacouroe. It. ’does not 
posMss (he '^wer of discursive rea¬ 
soningwhich Implies * choice 
153. He'reurea‘was the 'Samson* of 
the Greeks- Hamlet’s words imply 
that he was smsdl and weak compaied 
with his fatheri 

iS$. left th.* fhiahlnw of, i.'e, left 
off causing bm; to fluan. v. 
tS7. Tu Elisaj^thOit, as stiO -in provin* 
cial En^ish^twonegatives^j^^dw* 
one another^ instead of, as in Latin, 
contradicting one another. . 
y xdti. do can- DOW he used as an aux* 

' -ilinry (with the infinitive) only, (1) 
with a negative—’ not knpw 
(a) in questions*-’jpn you know?’, 
(j) for emphasis—*.! da know’. 

chfUigo, Lt. pxchangei- .'lainy 
ctrcumstaimes I am yaur i>oor ser* 
vant’ 

td}. rrtakOf ^A'do. 

r(id. Supply^ moAfe in another sense— 

' ’developing a truant disposition’: 

17a thatttsuch. 

173. affair, i.t, business. 

178. upon is here an adverb, or suj^ly 
it [i.t. the funeral}’. 
x6x. dettrea^- is used simply with an 
intenMve fwce—*.e. greatest—what 
touches the heart most closely, 
whethea pleasure or painl' 
x8a. or ..ever. Cf. ti^e on I.-147. 

^83. methinka The verb'to-think* 
im oiiginally two forms, onw active 
to consider'—wd the other ■neu¬ 
ter—’to seem'| .and' the latter suV- 
vives in ’metlbiahs^'c.a. (To) me tU} 

s8&' who.ia for 'whom’, as.dften in 
Shakespeare. 

xpx, seaet^n. ’ Keep till the right ■ 

edmtrMIOrt lins .its literal mean-' 
io]|f wmi^r * (1.4itia ndmffVO'i). < 
tgt. sitj^ntssattentive. 

may .'its literal-, meaning of 
'can*. Gx. ' htigAi«nd ^ain*, , 

fSod't -is ti suhfeetive ffeiutlve in 
iwAi, (hough ptohafaly oQective in 
sense—’ your love towards God*, 
ipT. vast is n noun—a doublet of 
* waste', ’desert*. 


X99. at point, it. at every pmnt. 
cap« 4 -|i«?ErencJt 
' from hcau- to foot*. .... 

aoi;. alow and ‘ stately are ^her 
adjectives used adverbially, or agree 
wwh ‘figure'. . - 

303: truncheon, i.t. 'a staff', espe¬ 
cially *of oui^rity’. Tlie-woni is 
connected yrMt’ft^unk. 

dlftiil’d almost, it. almost 
melted. 

tM. with the act, it. thc effcct. 

s^ jfttand.. The-present tense makes 
It more vivid*. 

306. dreadful, f e- ’awe-stradt', not 
'awf^'Striking'. - Cf; 'sensible* in 1. 
X. 57, a&d 'pkuisive' in L 4. 30. 
Many adjectives, espedally chose 
ending in :/^di and -<ere, ha-ve both 

' an active and a pasrive sense.' 

208. ‘ And there, exactly as they had 
told their siury, both as to the time 
attd as tqtho form of the apparition.* 

aio. comes. Cf. note on ttnnd, above. 

3XT, * My right hand is not more like 
iny left hatid than the apparition was 
like your father.' 

2x4. methought. Cf. note on 1. 183 
above. 

3X5. it was used as the neuter genitive 
before rVrwas introduced, which was 
about Shakespeare's time, Tn Old 
English the neuter nominative was 
Ait, and the neuter genitive w;u Ait. 
The l-stter is found very often in the 
Autborired Version of the ' Bible 
(xAtX A.D.). 

ai6. like as=just as if. 

would is the past tense of wn//— 
.'wished'. Cf. i. x. 45. 

atj. loud is an adjective used ad¬ 
verbially. Cf. 1- eoa above. 

331 . writ., Cf. note on L i. 45. See 
1. 1* T73. 

333. ' Arm'd refers to the apparition. 

. 239. beaver was the part of the helmet 
which could be raised to allow the 
wearer to ‘.L'atin . 

334. «constanfly, i.t. steadUy. 

336. like is an adjectis’e used adver¬ 
bially. Cf. I. aif abov^ -As the 
sufRx dy is itself a Corrupllbn ot like, 
the wo<d Hitfy is an .‘nu^tdous form. 

-337. tell, it. count. 'Cf. *' the ittlt of 
(he briclm ", v.. 8. 

34! sable is a noun used as lui adfeo* 
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tive. The sable is an animal of the 947. ienable=s*held'. Cfi note on 

weasel kind, which is found in north* ‘ dreadful ’ in I so6 above. 

cm latitiidet, and which is prized for 2^g. h,ap^happen. 

its glossy, daric fur. mention it.* 

342. gape, {.t. open its mouth. 350. loves, OT. note on i, 1.173. 


Act l.~ 

s. aa, t>. 

3. convoy, /.«. means of eotmtyiHg 
tajely. 

5. for, i.€. at for. Cf. note on 1 a. 
iia. 

6. fashion, /.«. the fancy of the 
moment. 

toy In blood, f./. a child's natu- 
ral plaything. 

7. prfmy, early spring. 

9. perfume and supptiance is an 
instance of hendiadys*-' that which 
supplies a pleasant scent fur a mo¬ 
ment*. 

10. but so, ut. than so much. Cf. 
i. r. 14 ^. 

zi. crescent, 1 1. when it is growing. 
(Latin fresco.) 

X2. thewe, i.t. sinews. 

temple, i.e. of the body. Cp. S. 
y^n it ar. 

14. withat, i.t. along with it. 

15. * Nothing that can sully or deceive 
[cautel) stadns his virtuous mten- 

tiODS.* 

17. his greatness weigh'd, i.t. tak¬ 
ing into consideration nis high rank. 

18. subject to his birth, i.t. must 
consult the dignity of the poMtion 
which he inhents. 

10. unvalued, i.t. not valued so 

fdj^ty. 

aa carve, i.t. choose. 

ar. safety must be pronounced with 
thrtt igrllahies. 

33. ' By what the state says and will 
yield to.‘ 

26. as, i.t. aceordUig as—so far as. 
Cf. 1 . a above. 

particular, i.t. definite, pfecise. 

37. may, V.c. can. Cf, t. x. 56. 

ag wjthal. Cf. 1 . <4 above. 

30. crHsdenta&credulous.. 

list his songs. The preposition 
is often omitted by Shakespeare be- 
tween a verb of ktaring and. the 
MAtg ktard. 


Scene 3 . 

3a. importunity, i.e. urgent request, 

39. * The canker-worm too- often -frets 
the-tender plants of Spring before 
the buds arc opened.* 

4a button is connected with the same 
root as dud. 

48. blaatments—'blights*--is a hy¬ 
brid, having a T.attn suffix -mtnt 
attached to the English 6 /as/. 

43. bfMit. The omission of /kt before 
superlatives may be due to their 
double meaning ~ best' and 
' very good 

44. to itself may mean either * ag,-unst 
itself or ‘ iflejfi to itself. 

none near. Supply 6 *. 

46. ^ as Watchman. 1 n Shakcspeaue's 
time the a had so much of its original 
sense of * one' that it ws.h too em¬ 
phatic to be used in an adverbial 
phrase. 

good my brother Cf note on 
i. a- so 

47. ungracious, i.t. graceles.- 

49. whiles is simply the genitive of 
whilt- at the time tliat'. 

puff'd, i.t. with pride, or 
‘ bloated 

Mmself, i.t. each of the *psstors *. 

30. primroie path of dalliance, i.e. 
the path of trifling in his early 
youth. 

5t.wrecks... rede, i.e, 'heeds not his 
own counsel 

me is dative, ‘ for me'. 

$4. ' 1 liave a favourable opportunity 
fur taking leave of my fhther aseeond 
time.' 

56. site In, f.<. blows steadily on. 

57. character, i.t. 'migrave' —the 
literal meaning of the ongimil Creek 
worf. 

60. uftproportlon'd, i.t. immatun, 
or unsuiuble. 

hlsssits. Cf note on L a. sis. 

di. vulgar,'common'-"*Don't 
make yourself cheap.' 
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Sc. 3.] 

63. and..tried, i.t. 'and that after 
having; testea your choice by ex¬ 
perience 

adoption tried is a nominative 
absolute, t.t. really a compressed 
adverbial (of time) sentence. In Old 
English th is construction of the noun 
and participle, grammatically inde-> 
pendent of the rest of the sentence, 
was put in thetfo^/zv,—^in Latin in the 
aHative,-~\n Greek in the gifiWve. 
N.B. 'Die participle ve^ rarely 

S trecedes the noun, out ct. 'given 
air-play 

64. ' Do not make your hand-shake of 
welcome lose its freshness by enter* 
laiouig too freely.' 

66. of entrance. For the omission' 
df the^ ns being too emphatic, cf. 
note on I. 46 above, 

67. bear 't, i.e. conduct the quarrel. 

60. censure has its literal sense of 
'opinion'. (Latin emseo * [ think'.) 

70. habit, t.r. dress, as still in 'rid- 
ing-h.abit'. 

71. * 1.^1 the price be shown not in the 
fanciful and gaudy pattern, but iu the 
richness of the material.' 

74. 'Are at once most particular and 
most free in their expenditure on 
that speci.al point.' 

The grammar of this line is inex- i 
pUcable. Perhaps ought to he 
choice. As it stands, chf ^must be 
taken as an adverb/and some ptira.se 
like 'turn of mind must be supplied 
with the adjectives selecf and geney- 
cus. It has been suggested that e/a 
should he left out altogether,—wmeh 
certainly makes the sense quite easy. 

76. loan. See note on i. 46 above. 

77. husbandry, i,e. economy-lifer- 
ally'household-management'. 

St. season. ' May my blessing cause 
this advice to seasen or iuj/uence 
your conduct.' 

82. teqd, i.e. attend. 

89. so please you, i.e. i/ it so please 
you. 

00. Marry Is a corruption of 'By 
Mury'. '(.V. 'By S. Mary the 
Virgin 

bethought, i.e, tbimght of. . 

93. of j^our audience is a genitive 
of re(m«nce—' iu regard to'. 

94. be, llie subjunctive implic.s ig- 
Horance on the part of the speaker, 
put on, i.e. put /le-explained to. 


lai 


lot. green is allied to gmti, and 
therefore means 'young' and so 'in¬ 
experienced \ 

102. unsifted, i.e. inexperienced, 
circumstance is used, here in 
the singular as a collective noun. 

104. should, i.e". ought to. 

106. that, i,e, in that—'because'. 

107. tender yourself mere dearly, 

i.e. don't make your^lfsb cheap. 

108. crack the wind--the metaphor 
is friim a b»-okeU'winded horse. 

to9 tender..fool, i.e. aake a fool 
of me. 

113. fashion is used by Polouius in 
its bad sense, but Ophelia had used 
it simply m the sense of * way 

go to. In Shakespeare's time 
go implied merely ' motiou', pot 
necessarily ‘ motion ^om ’: and so 
to could be used with itCome, 
come'' '['here may, however, lie an 
ellipse of some such words as are 
foiiud in a slaug expression—'* Go to 

zr3. countenance, i.e. appearance 
;of reality}. 

114. with, i e. with the aid ofj^Sy. 

115. springes, i.e, snare.s with a 
s^rifig-nvost. 

_ woodcocks were in Shakesjpeare's 
time siinposed to have no brains, be¬ 
cause they were so easily snared, 
do know. Cf. note on i. a. 160. 

1x6. prodigal is an adjective used as 
an adverb. 

1x7. 'You must not consider these 
flashes of affection — which have 
more of the appearance than the 
genuine reality of warmth, and 
which Io«e both the appearance and 
the reality while they seem Co pro¬ 
mise most—-as the flames of deep, 
true love.' 

tty. a-making. The preposition a 
IS corruption of^ on, and the ad¬ 
jective a a corruption of one, 

Maiung must be a verbal noun, 
not a gerund, as it neither governs 
a case nor U modified by an adverb. 

xei. something is used adverbially 
—' In some degreeCf. nothing in 
i. a. 4t. 

of. Cf- note on 1. 93 abot'e. 

xaa. * Do not allow yourself to be ad¬ 
dressed by everyone who demands a 
hearing.' ^ 
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HAMLET. 


[Act 1. 


I3S. your is .subjective in foncn, but ■ 
objective in scase—* invitation scut 
to (not fy) yon *. 

•ntreatmente. For the piural 
cC note <»i t. 1. 173. 

X83. isartoy is literaliy *to discus.s 
teru» of peace'. (Fr. fiarUr ‘to 
Speak ’.} 

for, i.r. at for. Cf. i. a. its. 

tv 6 . In few. Supply wnfs. Ad* ' 
jectives are ofieot thus used fbr 
nouns in SFiakei^eare. Cf. ‘fot all *' 
in 1. 131 below. 

127. brokers, i.f, ot^p^aKirs. 

xaS. 'Not of the true colour which 
their outward appearance would 
suggest' 

inveattnents, t.r. clothing. Cf< 

* entreatmeuts'above. 

129. Imp1orators=;iinplorers. 'ITou 
are like a man who receives written 
promises to myment instead of good 
money.' Sterling money means 
standard coin of true wctght' and . 
fineness, and is said to be derived ' 
from the Esterlings or Easterlings, . 


Gtormail merchants from the Hanse 
Townsj who in King John’s reign 
first coined pure money. 

130, ’ Sounding like the words of one 
whose troth lA pledged with sacred 
vows.' 

the is the abltttive of the demon* 
sirnrive—that'. 

xjs. for ^Allssin , short. Cf. I- xafi 
above."' 'O1K0 might be supplied be¬ 
fore the 

133. woul^-Ls literally the past tense 
of to (will), aha is used thus in 
English as ait * optative *. 

133. jBlandftr^ it. * abuse ^ or * mis* 

.use’, is an infinitive. 

. moment is for tttomrni*4.. I^e 
omission of the sign of the |||ii»utive 
iHquite common, especially \nth*piro> 
per names. Compare * Keari's-ease * 
with’heart-ache’. 

Cf. ‘Lethe wharf, i, 5. 33/71*)^ 
’the region kites’, it a. ssa» 

135. come your wiiya. i.e.. Co^e 
along. The 4 is ^hably the getiiL 
. five infiecfion of the noun-^used 34 ^' 
verbially. Cf. ’ any vutjfo affllcied 


Act I.—Scene 4 . 


This conversation about the weather 
and the time is most characteristic of 
men whose tniiids are trying to escape 
from one all-absorbiiig tnoijghV 
t ahrewdiy, i.t. keenly. 

3 . eager, i.e. sharp. fl,at{n acer 
‘ sharp *. Cf. vinegar * sharp*vrine'.) 

3. lacke of, i.e. is deficient off. 

4. ia sfruefc. Cf, mites on i.-e. 5, 
and on i, i, 39. 

5. it draws. //=sthe time. 

6. lield Ms wont, i.e. has been in 
the habit of. tt^ofit is really an 
adjective (wonted) used as a noun. 
Cu ’held his ovrn-*. 

8. doth, Cf. note an i. 3. 160, 

wake, if. keep ii ’w/i/cA-nigiit' 
feast. I „ 

. route, Cf note'oh'i. S. lay. 

9. waaaail wat lit^raliy twrj kail, ^ be. 
healthy^)'' Then it Came to mean 
genendly ,* a drinkinig^bcut’. 

up*«prtng ursaid to mean 'a not* 

. ous German jdance.*, in-which case 
reeig must mean ’ mwes the dancers 
reel ’.I hut, surely' up¬ 

start , and refers to tiusIting. There 


may be also the idea that ’im he 
springs up (in his pksce to piro{iose a 
t^stf he reels \ 

TO. Rhenish, ‘ i.e. Khtmish. wine. 
Cf notes oh L 6 abovOt'apd on i, 3 
raff. . 

13 . trjpmph of ' b}e pledge^ i.e. 
triumphant reoeptibn 'of the health 
he has pledged. ' 

s6., born, i:e. accustomed from.^irth. 

xj. east and west practiCi^y mesois 
IJH; 'in all directioos’. In eetise the 
wofds follow ’nations’. 

18. 'tr«dueed and tax’d, i.A slan¬ 
dered and censured—'blameddeser¬ 
vedly and even more than we de¬ 
serve 

19. clepesscall. 

'And sully our title of 'drunkard' 
further by offensive obliges of glut¬ 
tony.' 

' awbriah j>hraae, i.e. by calling us' 
swine. Cf. note on ‘s&w leave V 
T. a. sA 

31 . at height, i.e. however noble, 

33. * The best part of the good that-Is 
attributed to us.' 
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s4. mole of nature, Lg. inhe^tcd 
blenii&h. Of. 1 . 40 below. 

36. hie'3:itft. Cf. i. 2. 31 $. 

97. ‘ By the excess of softie witural 
habit.' 

complexion (Lxdn eomphxiv 
'physical .structure of body '\f a 'con- 

i ^eniUl defect '* TlMi. aoCieoU be- 
leved that the dis^iosition deptmdcd 
u(^u thb temperaraeiit or due inter* 
tnixture (comtueidon or i hterweavine) 
of * humours' of (he body^hfo^d, 
phlegm, and Idle,.. especially''^; an 
excess of any one of these pomours 

made a man of sanguinary, ptileg^ 
matic, choleric, or 'melancholy cbni.< 
plexioo. The term is now eta* 
playMb for jjie compheated effect of 
the disposition on the Counten¬ 
ance:" 

38. pales, i,€, palisade.' ' 

en o*er.|eavens, hb. ‘Taints them 
. through and through \nth an ac- 
dpired habit of oQmannerlmess.' 

3^ plausive is literaHy,' ‘ p'rafse • 
worthy*. 

3(t'*34. 'Carrying the deep impress 
.'■ 'pf that one defect, whether it is an 
' inherited defect or the result of an. 
.acciilent,>'thmr virtues being other* 
wise free from' all blemish and human 
liniitation.' 

35. shall, L*. are sure to. 

censure, I'.e opinion. Cf. t. 3.6 a. 
N.H , Ine construction of'this 
passage (li 23-36} is ungraiiunatic.tl. 
' 7 %ti in L. 34 is t;^en up by /Aa/ in 
1. 30, and /Ag^ sn^w in U 30 is tq- 
placcd by t^rtugs in 1.34. 

36. ' The . small .admixture ctf gaie 
makes all that in really good in the 
character a matter for doubt,'and so 
brings it into ill-repute altogether.' ' ^ 
eale si ale. Hamlet ubvipiisiy 
means e’f/(weevil}, but is punning on 
the subject of conversation, whiw Is 
the driukr^g" habits of the Danes; 

37. This line is probaUyeorr^t Per¬ 
haps *»/a *ought to be * fffer*, 

40.. be (as igitig and be bclow^ is sub* 
jancti\e, the position of the verb ' 
before the subject a^o.unLirtg for 
the omission of the conjunction 
(m/irAter-l. 

spirit ef health, f.A spirit, 
opposed to the goblin. For this use 
of the genitive note on L 34 above 
and on i. a. 4. 


43. questionable, i,$. inviting quesh 
tion. 

47. canonized., hearsed is a sort of 
hehdiadys, 'buried with sacred rites’. 
Cf, note on i. 3. 9. Sbakc^ieare 
always accents canduUed 'OA. the 
second syllalde. 

48. cerements (Larin cera. 'wax') 
are the ueuced shrouds in which the 
dead were wrapt. 

49. InMhri'tf,/.« buried. An«r«, as» 
syml^l or omameftc efn tonib,^cpeaics 
of a (Ini£ when bodies wereccemated. 

,< SO. opedsppcA^ ' 

51. may here lias its Ktend sense of 
‘ can .Cf. L i. 56. 

53. This and the following lines are a 
noun in apposition to tkitia U $x. 

complete, when accented on the 
first syllable, secih; always to come 
bf^re Its poun. 

53. ‘ Appearest thus by the fitful light 
' of the moon.’ 

' 54, and we. After a conjuncilon and 
before an infinitive Shake.speare 
often puts a, nominative when we 
should put an objective. The ex¬ 
planation of this seems to be that 
die-conjunction is looked upon .-is 
introducing a perfectly mm sentence, 
and not as simply adding another 
clause. Here—* we are made the 
sport of nature ’. 

55. to ahake our dlapovltlon,^ i.e. 
by shaking our mental constitution. 

56. reaches, f.e. giwsp Cf. note on 
L X. 173. 

57. why refers to the past-—'in conse¬ 
quence of u'hat?’: mliergfdre refers 
to the future—‘for what purposed 

should, i.t, ought, 
jp. Impartment, i.e, to make com- 
. mumcatiOn. 

6z. removed— from the public, i.a. 
Secret. 

63. The first viiU Implies simply 'will¬ 
ingness', the second implies 'deter¬ 
mination'. 

64. showIcTbe here is nearly=x'could 
there lie': and the tmA meanhm of 

- shauldf as the tense of sAwi/, is 
probably involved in HamJel'e refer¬ 
ence to what they Aoirf {ju!i|t} said. 

65. a pin's fso, f.s. the price of am 
pin. 

66. for, fir. ss for. Cf. i, a. via‘and 
t $. » 53 - 
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68. forth, (.r. farther (from you). 

69. the flood. This is either the 
* generic’ use of the definite article, 
or cf. note on L i. 15. 

7t. beetles, t.gi lo^ns over. 

his =;it5. Cf. note on i. a. 316. 

73. depr{ve>~*teke away'—does not 
need ^before ka impersonal ohiect, 
especially when—as here—the person 
is also omitted. 

your sovereignty of reason, i.e. 
the'eontroUing power of your reason. 
Cf. ' a pin's fee' iii 1 . 65 above. 

75. toys of desperation,/, g. desperate 
fancies. Cf 1. 40 above. 

77. lookssslooks dfinon. 


[Act 1. 

8a. ’Even my blood-vessels as Aard as 
' the sinews of the Nenxean Hon.' 
tlgmea was- the name of a rock in 
the Pelopoimese near which Her* 
cules strangled a gigantic lion. 

85. lets, i.g, makes latg —'hinders*. 

87. ' Histhoughts give him the strength 
of madness or despair.' 

89. have after, ut. Let us take our¬ 
selves after. Have is connected with 
the Latin caMa ‘I take'. Cf. ‘have 
at him'. 

91. It is the issue. 

nay either refers to "tis not fit' in 
!. 88, or has—as v’ery often-the 
meaning 'not only so’. 


HAMLET. 


Act I.—Scene 6.' 


s. further ought to be fartker. 
'Furthgrxg the comparative vdforth; 

. far makes farther, vaxa which the 
was introduced by false analogy 
with further. Farther ought al¬ 
ways to be used of aaual distance. 

4. render, i.e give back—Latin re 
and da. 

6. shall, I.S. am about to. 

bound—'ready'—is the past par¬ 
ticiple of an old verb buau, ' to pre¬ 
pare'; but the Ghost understands it 
as the past participle of ‘ to bind^ as 
is also implied in the' shall’. 

la term, /. r, IhniUd time ' (Latin 
terminus boundary'), 
walk the night. Cf. note on l i.sy. 

IX. for the day/f (T. during the day, 
but the far au literally much the 
same meaning as in i. i. 66. 
the U 'generic', cf. note on i. .4.69. 

xa. days of nature. Cf. note on t. 
9. 73 * 

13. but that, except for tlie fact 
that 

forbid fotferbiddeH is due to the 
tendency to drop the en bflecrion of 
the verb whenever the cnissloa of it 
does not lead to confusion, >.^. be¬ 
tween the pres, indie, and the infini¬ 
tive. . 

15. whobo, tti of w^bbh. Contrast 
* Our Father '^he was for¬ 
merly used where we now use which 
(even of itmniptate objects), and vke 
tersa. 

17. aphores, i.e, sockets. 


18. to part, aUhough the to ivas- 
omitted with start. 

80. porpentine i.s Shakespeare’s re¬ 
gular way cd filing porcupine. 

{Latin>)0n:Hr-4^/»<z '.1 thomy-hog'.) 

ST. eternal blazon,'/.r. awful procla¬ 
mation. a disclosure. _ JKternal is 
used very comniotily in this sense 
both in the ea.st of England and Ui 
Americ.'i. 

87. in the beet, i.e. even when viewed 
in the best lignt. 

39. haaie me, i^. do not keep me w'ait- 
ixig. 

awift aa mvxdltation, i.e. <iuick 
as thought. 

3t, sweep is simply a doublet q{ swoop. 

apt, i.e. quick—to uudersmnd and 
to undertake my commission. 

за. shOuldst, i.e. vtmddsi have to be. 
Cf. note on i. 4. 64^ 

fatsrank. 

33. Lethe whar^. i.e, the bank of the 
river of Forgetfiitness <in Hades). 
For the construction cf. note on i. 3 
< 33 - 

34. wouldi^ i.e. If thou wert not • 
witling. Ilie omission of the if is 
comparatively lUte when the condi¬ 
tions clause comes sdcoudt See also 
itoUi on i. 4..40. 

зб. whole epr oif OenmarK U. ear. 

of all Denmitlrk.- f ' 

37. proeeas U the legal word for. 
'narrative*, 

38. abused,'/./, deceived. 
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4c prophetic, Cf. note op i a. 65. 

42. methinks. Cf. note on i. a. 183. 

43. sleep! must grammatically 
agree with me In jmry me). 

44 of is used as a pieposition for 
‘litnc’. Cf. 'g/'old', ‘grlate*. 

45, secure obviously does not mean 
‘safe’, but ‘careless’—‘unguarded’. 
(Latin iiue-eura.) 

46 hebenon, 1. r. —the 

stinking nightshade, which is 
to fev/Zt, 

47. porches, i.e. opetiings. 

4S. leperous distilment, i.e. con¬ 
tagious essence. l.eprosy was con* 
sidcred the most loathsome of conta* 
gious diseases. 

whose^iuf which. Cf. I, rs above. 

49. For the omission of the before blood 
cf. note on i. 3. 66. 

51 eH«ys are literally ‘canals', the 

* word being connected ^through the 
French al&r 'to go') with the I.atin 
adnare ‘ to go to by water'. 

53. jposset-* ‘ hot milk curdled with 
wme or acid’—and curd are nouns 
u^d as verbs.' 

53; i.e. ‘sour*. Cf note on 

L 4- a. 

Sf, thin=?«r>/ curdled. 

sj. tetter, t.e. eruption. 

barked about, f.e. grew like a 
bark over. This is another instance 
of a nouu ii<iud as a verb. The ordi* 
nary verb to bark means 'to strip 
off the hirk', not ‘to caver with 
bark’ Cf. 1. 33. 

56. lacar*liko,^ Le. leper •like. The 
word was derived from Lazarus [S. 
Luke xvi.), and was corrupted into. 
Lizard in the name Lizard Pt^nt, 
where there Was formerly a Lazar¬ 
etto for the reception of cases of 
leprosy from homeward-bound ves¬ 
sels. 

50 of has its literal sense of 'ofiTve. 
from. 

diapatch has also its literal sense 
of ‘remove a$ an obstacle*. (Latin 
dis^icard ‘to unfetter'.) 

60. * Cut otT even beftue my sins had 
brought their jnst fruU in this life.' 

r i. 'Without the Sacrament, without 
due praparation (appointments), and 
without being anointed by the ml of 
Extreme UnctloA.' 

6a. reckoning; i e. attempt to ‘ settle.' 


up'. For the grammar cf. note on 
i. 3. 6a. 

65. nature, i.e. natural feeling. 

66. 'In whatever way you follow up 
this act, to avenge it.' 

70. fare thee well. Thee ought to 
be thou, but it might- be taken as a 
dative oUkw/ are-well. 

71. matin—'morning'—is an adjective 
used as a noun, supply kbttr, 

73. pale is an intransitive verb used 
transitively 

unefPectual is a hybrid. The 
preHa un is Teutonic^ while ijftet is 
KOniaiicc. 

73. adieu is really two w'ords, A iHeu 
—• 1 commend you to God\ 

76. instant is an adjective used for an 
adverb. 

79. globe, ie. eitlirr 'his head* or 
‘the whole wotid'. The former is 
the nior*^ appropriate to Hamlet's 
feelings at the time, the latter to his 
usual philosophic habit of thought. 

80. table, i.e. tablet. 

81. fond, i.e. fuolislt. 

8a. saw is a doublet of saying. 
pressures, i.e. impressions. 

83. youth and observation is an* 
other case of bendi.^dys—'youthful 
ub<^erv:ition'. Cf. note im i. 4. 47. 

89. The old habit of making generaliza' 
lion from what he saw, is too strong 
for him even now, 

92. word, ie. watchw'ord. 

97. Hiiio, ho, ho I was the cry used 
by a falconer to recall his hawk. 

XQO, Is *t, i.e. How are things 

tor. good my lord. See note on i. 
a. 50. 

to3. once, i e ever. 

X 04 , 105 . ‘T'here is not a rough unman¬ 
nerly fellow ill .'ll] Denmark who is 
not ii cowardly rogue.’ 

villain (I.atin zdlla ‘a larm’) 
meant literally a ‘country-fellow'. 
Cf.jfe^tt (Latin ^agMS ‘a %'Ulage'} 
and heat/sfHzz’owe who lived on a 
heath*.' 

Z06. needs, i.e- in need of. 

107. circumstance,.'/.#, circumlocu¬ 
tion—'beating atout the bush'. 

xia. Shalt has an idea of compulsion 
in it which is explained by the next 
line. 

'>5' KO pray. Cf' note on L a. 140. 
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HAMLET. 


[Act XI. 


u6. whIHIng. The epithet trails' 
fcired from the hraia to the product 
ofthcbradn. 

ti 8. 8t. Patrick, a Scotch nussionarp 
in Ireland at the beginning of the 
5ih century, was said tn have cleared 
the island of sttaket, and Hantlet is 
apparently referring to this legend in 
connection with , his lathei's words, 

1. 36-38 above;. 

121. fofsas for. Cf. note on i. a. xte. 
124. ' Giant me one trifling request.' 
C28. sword,, which was 'cross>hlltcd*.. 

Z31. truepenny,^ f>. honest ghost— 
not a counterfeit. 

138. HIc ot ubiquc, If. here attd 
everywhere. 

144. ploner=i-pioneer 'Latin petto *a 
jWoi'-soldicr’r—a foot-soldier whose 
duty it is to clear the way in front of 
an artjiy. 

145. wondrous is an adjgptive used 
fur an adverb. 

146. Cf. HetrevfS xiii. 2. 

149. yOur is not emphatic, hut is used 
in a somewhat contemptuous general 
sense i=s:I,atin isie ‘ that of yvurs'). 
Cf. iii- 2. 3, and iv. 3. ax. 

153. as=sfor. 

154. antic—'odd'—is a doublet of 
antique. 

155. that depends on sutar Under¬ 
stood. 

156. encumbared nieatis literally 

Act II.* 

This scene serv^.(t} as a short relief 
to the minds ofr'the audience; (a) to 
shr.wthe rotteo state Of Danish society; 
(2) to admit ui to the secret of the' 
cimracter of the practical Laertes as a 
foil to the dreamy Hamlet. 

3. shall, was originally a past tense 
and m^nt 'have owed', and there¬ 
fore ' must pay {as soon as possible)'. 
Here it tS lUMd- instead ofwiff to 
convey an ideu.of obligation. 

3. ntarvellous is' an adjnetive used 
adverbially, 

4. fnqulrsssinquiry,'. 

6. Marry, 'By Mary'. 

kT. ma ir the dsritm---geaerally called 
the ethic dative. 

Oanakers is the northern—/.r. the 
hard -Ibrm of Danes. C£ kirk and 
> church, ^gasxi^dge. 


'heaped.oUe on the other’—(Latin 
cumufus * a heap')—* folded ’. 

156. by pronouncing of. Ptvwunc- 
mg must be a veiistl notuh not a 
gerund, af. it governs—like a noun— 
the genitive case. 

137. assssuchas. 

an if. is simply a bniken 
form of ‘and’ (and = +, but -); 
and an. i^ineans here ‘ if indeed'. 

159. list is here used tranriUvdy. 

x6o. giving out, i.e.. ex-chunation. 
to note. The to is superfluous 
—because note depends on thatl in 
L * 55 - 

161. of me, i.e. either 'about me' or 
'from me'. 

162. most is used here oh the stiperi.i- 
livc of 'gicatb -Cf. noie oh k 3. 43. 

t66. me. The peiv'oal proiioon.s ori 
ginally did not need to he J com- 
' pounded with sr(Pl>f iiovc a reflexive 
sense. Cf. “Get thee hence", “,t-et 
every soldier hew him down, a 
bough The stdf only made - die 

{ ironoun mom emphatic— “J inyesti^ 
lave said it”. 

168. friending =s be-friending, pf. 
tmiiiug 

17a lack, I, r. be Inckiiig. 

171. etjll, / e. alwayii, 

172. This summing up of the first act- 
gives the key ^.o the play. Hamlet ■ 
receives from-his fathcr^a task which 
he feels to be beyond bis powers. 

Scene I. 

8. Jlaw they Uve^ wAo tliey ar^ what 
their fortune is, where they live, who 
are their' companions, what state 
they keep up. 

keep is atiH 'used In Cambiidge 
for'live'or'lodge', 

la This » another instance of hen- 



—'by the compass and general drift 
of these inquii^. 


,xi. da. Cf. note on i. a. s6o. 

more nearer is a treble comf^* 
dve, for-nratwrssnigh-er-er.' 'Find 
cmt by general questions wdtether 
they know my son; then go on to 
more'particular questions; and from 
their answers gtiesS even* nearer to 
Ihe truth than your particular ques- 
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Sz. 1 .] 

Unns and their particular, aosy'crs { 
would seem to imply.' j 

13. take, assuAte. ^ 

18. he I, mean. For the supprea^oe j 
of die relative cf. L e. 17. | 

tp ‘Then lay to his charge whatever 
faults you like to make-up for the 
occaskm, so long as none are so 
gmss.' 

?8. ae may mean ‘acconling as*', or^ 
‘if, or ‘because':—'because you"' 
may modify your accusation 
31. ' Whisper his ^ults so astt^fy dmt 
they may seem merely blemishes due 
to newly-won freedom.* 

34. ‘A ydldness in untamed ‘young 
bloods' such as attacks every one of 
them.' 

38. fetch of warrant, *,r. cither 'a 
jnsdiiahlc contrivance’, or ‘a contri- 
vance that Ims proved effective'. 

39^45 ' When you are making mention 
01 these slight faults, just as you 
would speux of an article rather 
soiled with use^ remember tiiai if 
' the person whom you are speaking 
'to and want to sound, has ever seen 
him guilty of the fore-named crimes, 
he will follow- up tlie conversation in 
this way.' 

you lining; is a nominative .ib- 
solute. Cf. >. 3. 62. 

'43. him Stands 4or Hu wAtmt, the Ar 
being attracted into the objective 
case by the v/hotn understood. Cf- 
1. 18 anovc. 

43. prenominatn--'afore-said'—is a 
participle. Cf. for dijected 

in iii, t. 152. 

4S. het is redundant after jMntr party 
above. 

47. addHfbti, i.$. title. Cf. note on 
i- 4 - t 9 - 

51. leavn, i.e. leave ojf. 

58. a* is either a corruption of At, 
which is still heard vety commonly 
in conversation, or a corruption of a( 
wUh. 4 r understood. 

o*ertook=aovcr-taken—by tntoai- 
caiioii. 

rouae.. Cf. note on L 3. 127. 

63. /Thus we men of wisdom and fore* 
sight; by our winding ways and 
Toiuiaaboiit test!s» get direct infor* 
mation by uKlirect means.' 

of wisdom might possiUy mean 
fy wudam. ' 

64. bias. The meU^dtor is firom^the 


game of Bowls, the tolls for whiqh 
' - ate weighted on one side so as to r<w 
In a'particular (curved/ direction. 

66 . former refers to his present advice 
' Reynaldo starts fur litoris 

where he is to ory this plan. 

€7. me, i.t. my'meMing., 

68. Qod ^ wi* you has now been 
corrupted into.ji^-^. 

69. good my ford. Cf note on i. 2.50. 

70. ‘.Suspect he tbels the same 
temptations as you feel yimrself' 

72, ply, it, worie-steadiiy at. The 
word might'possibly be metaphorical 
—' let him carry on his own game. 

76. closet, },r. private room. (I.4itin 
clAuda * I shut'.} 

77. doublet all unbraced, i.r, ‘dou* 
blti-breasted' coat altogether unfas¬ 
tened Such drt.^rder in dre^s was 
always supposed to be a symptom of 
love-si^ncss. 

7Q. down-gyved, i.g. (hanging', down 
like gyves (fetters) to hU ankles. 

81. so is from the same root as <ir. 

purport, f.r. meaning. 

87. goes. The use of the pre.«ient teUse 
—usually called the Historic Fruscut 
—throughout this passage makes the 
Kcnc mure vivid and realistic. Cf. 

i. 3. 3 X 0 . 

89. perusal, (.r. .study. 

90. as, i c. as if. C!f. note on i. a. 2x6. 

91. shaking,of. If sita/emg U a ver¬ 
bal noun. It requires a preposition- 
€.g. with^ n/i'rr—-to govern it; if it 
is a participle agreeing with kt in 
line 93, it cannot govern the genitive 
case. CC note on i. 3. 119. 

9.4. as, that. 

toa seek. Cf. note on 1. 2. 142. 
But seek is here the gerundial infini¬ 
tive, or infimtive 01 purpose, and 
thei^urc the /» ought to be used. 
Contrast * I ^mnt (to) buy’ with ‘I 
we»t (lo^ buy’. The omission of the 
here is probably due to the idiom¬ 
atic use of the verb go. Cf. gtf 
.komt, where in Latin also the prepo- 
' sition \ad; would be Omitted, 
xox. ecstasy, i.t. madness--literally 
* being beside himself'. (Greek— 
-*stanmng oucside of’.] 
toa. *Tke peculiarity which is that 
by Us own violence it destroys itself, 
or the person who feels it.' 

if'^kiue was once used wliere we 
now use ^ which, and vkt tnrra. 
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102. violent property, /.r. the pro* 
petty (Latin frapritu 'peculUrly 
one's own'} of violence, 
fordoes, /.r. undoes. The prefix 
like ptr ip is often lutcn* 
sive. Cf. pefjMxtre 'to forsweu'. 

108. repel, i.t. send back hastily.' 
(Latin *^epeUo ‘ I drive back!.) 

lit. quoted, t.g. noticed carefully. 
(Latin ^ufftare 'to divide into chap* 
ters*,) 

113 . beshrew my Jealousy, /./< 

' curse my suspicions!' 

11^. proper, /.g. as much a distinaaish* 
mg; nutrk. Cf. note on L soa smove. 


114. 'To ovenench ourselves by too 
much prudence.' 

xr6. go we. Cf. note on 1 . x. 33. 

iry. which is governed by A/ hide in 
the next tine. ( t) * Hiding this might 
annoy the RtUg more uun telling 
him that Hamlet is in love with you’: 
or (3) * Our hiding this might annoy 
the King more than our unwilling¬ 
ness to tell bad news would please 
him.' In (ti either ‘to hide' or 
'being kept close’ is redundant: in 
(3) ‘ grief to hide ’ is in no way a 
parallel to * hate to utter*. 


Act 11.^ 

2. moreover that, i.e. over and above 
the fact that. ■ 

6. sith^ since. Siftee is^ a contrac¬ 
tion of sitAeM?tes, the genitive of 

norsneither. 

7. 4 luit. For the omission of the 
relative cf. ii. i. 42. 

^ should implies ‘ we ought to con¬ 
sider it'j and refers to past time, 
though it depends on present 
tense cannot. 

to. dream of, i.e. imagine. Hie of 
is really redundant, as often utter in¬ 
transitive verbs in Sh.'ikcspeare. 

t t~t 4. ‘ Tliat, as you haw beenLrought 
up with him from such au eai ly date, 
und aftcrwmds so closely associated 
with him in his youth, you will 
condescend to stay some time at 
le.'ist,’ . .. 

II. ofsioff. Cf. ‘iji^latc'. 

S3, siih seem* here to have its literal 
meaning of' later'. 

13. vouchsafe, i.g. literally'to guar-. 
antee as certain'. Pouch is con¬ 
nected with the Latin zvjtr 'the 
voice'. 

rest, t.e.'iehfaining. 

24. companies C£ note on 'lovei* 
in i. 1.173. ' ‘ 

16. occasion, i.e. opporturnty. 

18. 'To remedy which is lii our power 
tf it were discoveredi^' 

S3, gentry, t.a couRejiy**-*the'appro-^ 

■ pnate condvier ofthe gOelry \ on ihe 

principle of Coiilratt 

■ such words as ‘villain’ or. ‘heathen*. 
33. expend U a doubleC of ePend.^ 


Scene 2. 

Cf. ‘estate’ and ‘state', ‘example' 
and 'sample*. 

34. ‘ To aid and further our hope.* 

35. visitation, i.e. visit. 

a 6 . fits is sinj'ular because thanks U 
treated as singular. 

37. of, i.e. over. 

.^o. bent, i.e. inclinatiou. 

38. practices, i.e. dsWees. 

41. are returned. Shakespeare often! 
uses the auxiliary be foo' have wiiit' 
an intransitive verb^ especially when... 
it is a verb of motion. Cf. i. t. 5. 

49. stIM,f.e. 'always'—lisusualmean¬ 
ing in .Shakespeare. 

47. ‘ Dues not find out the obvious mo¬ 
tives of action so surely.' 

sure is an adjective used adver¬ 
bially. 

48. hath used seems to combine the 

sc^eof (i) taedes.' did once*'aiid (a) 
has btim been aeons- 

towed to ’. ' - 

49. very, i.e. true. (Latin vents.) 

. 53. fruit, i.e. the de^rt-conrse. 

S3, grace-ra-pun.. 

55. head and source U a hendiadys 
r-'the chief source*. is allied 

to chi^. 

5$. doubt, If,e^^suspect. Cf. il a. 116. 
the malii. Supply cause. CS.fr'st 

' below, ' 

59. Norway. Cf-notcopi. 3.28. This 

' refetbnee to Norway marks again 

the need for a stroxig practical ruler 
in Denmark. 

60. desires, i.e. good wishes* 
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61 first. Supply amcut/or 

Oi the Polack. lliis u«« of tin b 

I Ailed * iifencitc \ Cf. note on i. 5. 

II 

61. truly IS misplaced; it Fcaliy (iiuU> 
fio 4 fisu. 

whereat really a dative 

c,vsc -here governed by at. 

if, ' And anoved at fA/r fact, that 
he vras so i^ycd witlt and deceived 
becaiiMi ot lus sicLncte, age, and 
powerlessness * 

O7 was borne The singular may 
1 h! arconnted for by the fact that Ag 
himself rathet than 1u5 * sickness, 
ntjr, ami impotente^—is really the 
subject ul the serttenre. 

70 .vow Kor the oinisuim of /i, cf 
jnot^ on i 3 46, 

71 assay,/v 'to try force*. Atsay 
IS a doublet of 

77 . pass, t e passage 

70. 'On such terma as are safe for you 
and theiefore allowod to them.' 

80, likes. I r pleases, 

81. more consider'd, i.e, time for 
further ccmsidcratiim. Cf. note on 
if i it»i. 

83 took, I r. undei taken. 

86 expostulate, f r. discuss fully. 

go wit here nieoiin witdnM. 

05 matter, i «. farts 

<)8 figure. Supply'ofspeech*. 

133. effect defective. The result 
was a defeedvo nund. 

104. ' It remains for us to find out that, 
aud the question stands ill this way. 

105 perpend, i,* weigh carirfhfly.~ 
N.B, Polobius uses pedanUc Ladn 
words {»(Ie K shallow, vulgar, and 
conceited. 

107 gather and surmise. * Take 
these fneu, and guess the result.* 

rx5<ii8. doubt to the iiist two lines 
.ind the Isiit line means * to be dwbt' 
fill about', and in dte (bird 'tocus* 
pect’. 

I3I. reckon, i,e. to express in eutw- 
ten -s./. 10 numbered feot. Cf. " I 
on ill at these ntumiv^". 

IS3. most best is a double siqier- 
iatiye. Cf. note on B. r. n. 

124. machine. * So long as chis body 
(K longs to him, and can be used by 
him.' 

(M49) 


197. tyiore above ssmoreover. The 
fftff in 'above' 15 the same as in 
both being conneeWMl mth 

'up*. 

ia8, by, i.e. aa regards 

133 might has here its lltenl sense of 
egJtM Cf * migtu and main 

>37 ‘ If 1 bad acted os thuugh I were 
simply a piece uf and ran- 

w«d at the whole thing'—blind, 
deaf, and dumb^’ Thai is to say. 

' if I ban her nodded it at all; or, 
if I h id noticed, but pretended that 
I had net’. 

played the desk, lire., might pos> 
sibly niean- -* if I had himply noted 
1C flown and put the note away in my 
desk 

tabie*book, 1 1 tablet, note*book. 

f4a found- ,in adjective used adver> 
bially—does imt m the least mean 
'in a roundabout way’, but ‘wich-> 
out enremony*. Cf. 'to rave at 
roun<Uy 

141. bespeak. The addidun of the 
prefix /r* uUrn makes uitcaouiive 
verbs transitive. Cf. 'wail* and 
'bewtUr, cf. iv. 5. 37. 

143. out of thy star, i « either ' out 
of rhy sphere’ or 'uot intended by 
destiny for ih'^e 

144. resort, in this sense, is really a 
verb used os a noun. 

146. which done > is a nominative 
absolute. CC note on L 3. 6a. 

took the fhilti of, i.v. profited 
by 

147. repulsed—by her. 

14$, watch, I a wakefulne$s-^o8S of 
aleqi. 

150. llghtnesa /a light-headedness. 

T53 Supply mhUh. 

153. tttM-9:likely. As the adjectival 

, and adverbm suffix 4 y is simply a 
emtption of Ul», the modern form 
mttiy is anomalous. 

354. fain, y e, gladly. 

t55. thaC St whi^ 

139. Supply 'and 1 wwsr/dfind it'. 

xfioi. eantre^^the eattb. 

fWay here hn its licefol sense oc 
'can*. Lissabim. 

163. lobby is connected with /rq/, and 
probably meant originally *a tem* 
porary pon.h made m boughs *, 

I 
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164. be you atici I. Such expressions 
ns this ore wiskes not c<»ninaod$‘^ 
subjunctives, jkot impcirndves. 

an arras, a wajl-curtain, or 
piece ortapestr>'. See iii, 3. 38. 

ArraS' is a town in the north^ of 
France! where .curtSuis for covering 
the rough walls of houses {before 
paper and paint came into fashion} 
were ftrst manufactured. Cf. Aa- 
masJk from Dattuttcut. c*Uic 9 from 
Cal^if iayoMet from 

16$. thereon, i.abecaii» he loves her.- 
171. board, ^ attack, accost.' Cf. 
to'Abin/asMFV . 
presently, i.r. immediately. 

*73. Qod-a-mercy, r.X God 
mercy—• Please God‘ 

173. excellent. C£;l. 146 above. 

fishmoiigef^^shing.for lUvtu.' 

X77. WOuJet is the past tense of W// 
(to wish}, and ts thus' used in 
English as an * optative'. It has 
two distinct uses—in;*)' as here, ;with 
a difftrmi subject, whi^ it retains 
(some of) the value of an mdejpendent 
verb—‘I wow&fyou wei-e', la) more 
' often, with the samt subject,- when 
it is a pure auxiliary, ue. loses all 
its own meaning in helping another 
verb to expre.ss its meaning. 

'Jf even the sun, who ti a'god, 
can only bring evil out- of evil, so 
bad men will continue to 'ee bad/ 
x86. say, f.e. mc&ui. 

193. who ought to'be tuXam CC 
aote on i. a. 1S9. 

matter is ftsed by Poloitiu^ in 
fhe sense of ‘ su,)^eet-matter of the 
btnk*, bnt Hamlet .intentionally 
mhnmderstaiuls. 

197. purging; c.r. discharging.. 

. *p9. plentiful tack is an instance of 
■, catyanoTon, or ‘ biti^-sweet Twiny*• 
son hu '** And faith unfaithful ki^ 
him falsely true". 

9ot/ shoutd is not siYnply etfual to 
'* would 'that has an idea uf aet^sstfy 
-iui^ . ’ " - 

doo. go'1»tefclyp^j‘-'in. years, not' 
nterally.'.- 

sod,. pragr^ritj' .pf.meatdng, '' 

397. hai^foesiL f 

•' —a Seale In wmek ^(.tued'or 

■ langiuigc. 

-six/.witAal is "simply an ein^atic 


'.SS3. indllfsrent, i*e. average. 

.. 3s^, button—which crowns the very 
top of it. 

430 . news is really an sdjective, in¬ 
flected forplumi; cf. ‘odds’; but 
it is used as an abstract noun in the 
angular- •*.. 

331. dopmsday, f.e. the Day cf 
J iidgment. ' JXwfnhi connected with 
. dti'tir ai^'denijister (the Manx name 
for a ‘judge 

»38. gWodly, f.s. of goodly propor- 
tionsMarg^ 

corrltnes, i.e. places of conUne 
', ment. - 

350. ‘What an ambitious man looks 
upon as a substantial pownlaiity well 
' Within his re^ch is really me'.eiy.the 
shadow of a nreani/ 

334. beggars bodies. Bcgimrshavc 
no .ambition, and aie thereiore -sub¬ 
stantial people: 'heroes ara. am¬ 
bitious, .'ind are therefore mere 
sitaddws. ^ 

253,. owtstretbhed, It. (br-giraspiog. 
aiUbitiui^s. 

35 & faV, f.v. faitli. . " 

85 ^ 3 (i'x. ‘ Nothing of tlie kind: I will 
nut inix you up with 'my ofh<er sip- 
: vonts, for 1 bouestl)* tell.you thM 
they are a wmihless set But ,do 
yoi^ as conipcinionsOA the high, friad 

fsiieAd^ip, bcmastly tcH me. what. 
you are doing Itere.' 

364. n halfpenny. Supply at. 

>66. free visitation, m. spontaneous 
' visit. 



^ wUl?\Ba^ anything 

ea^tj^yvnadiditm* , • • 

■ 37Tr ^bdeetlee,... Cf note on 1. 1. 

. * 73 -' 

' 37s. cdnshnati^y, r^erstoth^ being 
-/of tll«>««sn»ge 1 ., . 

377. a beitor proposer,, > better 
speaker. 

,378. even am direct, plain and 
>traigbtforw^. 
aSo'. of yoUkbn you. 

''After tbic ^ Aside’ Hamlet at once 
begini to play the madman, as he. 
- has ibijmd ont that the two courtiers 
' ate really spies. . •' 

adj. ‘ I will anticipate your explanation 
of the reason of your cOmuig; and so 
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there will be no necessi^' for. you to , 
reveal it, and you will not have 
dropj^d a single word of what you 
promised to keep secret.' ' 

S84. discovery, i,t. disdosurer 
3186. forgone all custom, /./."giveh 
up all practice. The is a negB‘- 
tive preAx as utJbrgettfpruhM. . 
it goes with, f./. agrees. 
a88. sterile promontory—a ^rreii 
hendlaitd thrust out into the ocean of 
space, ' 

aSy. brave, /.r* splendid. ■ - 
390. fr^ted here is from Q.E. frotf- 
wan *10 adorn', not iftont 0 .£. 
y 5 T(*trtw’*to,eat\ 

293. faculty, i.€. powers, . 

294. express, /.r. expKssSv^ j 

293. paragon is Uteialiy 'a model 

with wkteh cditiparis^HS. -Are made \ 
/Spanish paracoft 'in comparison 
witir,) 

39$. (|urntessence. The fifth [Latin 
fuintus) was' purest or cnarac* 

' 'teristic essence,': according ' to al¬ 
chemists *—11.#. thd one whidh re- 
ntainod after (he four 'eteinents'— 
earth, air, fire, and water--'ha<i been 
removed trom the substance. 

'99J.- nO'... n.or,.. neither; For the 
reauiidaat negative^ ef.' note ou I a 
»S 7 * ' " ' 

■■ 303. loplen, Lr,.-aii poor, as avpriest’s' 
few on a fast day. '' ' ' 

These players are not merely litci* . 
dental; they play a very import^ . 
part-'in the plot..< 
shallj'.b'e^ai^holuiid to. - - ‘ , 1 

304. cotnd^ overtook- and 
.-—a hua:ti% word usM'only uv this 
onep^8atf&^ T'faecomes Ihnn. | 
the Fretiw *19 coaet aKSig'.' 1 

308. target t-Sr'roiai^^eid' 

' grptitfXAtln'g»^^f«fthanks’h 
ht. -for nothing' (siuxe radit * thanks> 
humofous ^eaos ' who disphys 
. ' soinu' partkuttr 'dis¬ 

position'of thit mind \ 

310. tfckio the fcrp means Kter- 
ally Va^y touchy l^he trigger \ 
».r. easily movad^MUghterV^'' 

' tlcWcssticklWf. \' < 

acre, or ifeaj\ is'th^ catch of a. 
'gun which keeps- the hammer at' 

. naif or full cock. 

311. halt, f*y. be lameas to the .'feet*. 
She may ^il the bhmk vdam as 


as she speaks out her mind 

3Mj the city, i.e. Copeithagen, not 
Elsinore. Hamlet’s tove of the dmma 
is quite in keefui^ with his intellec- 
tastes. 

- 3x5. they travel' iit a nova danse ex¬ 
plaining the temporary subject t/i 

resfdenc9,^r.r. remaining in the . 
city. ^ 

3 i<^; boUi ways iniedundant. 

3Ly. infilbltlhn, ft/.-pnolubiiipn to act 
;. in the city.*’ T^' iXobably refers to-' 
events wfiicKEad actuSally been tak¬ 
ing ^ve in London, where in tdoo 
- and t6ot Mtformmiccs were *tnhi«' 
bited' in'ail the tlmatres except '-the 
- Globe* and *tbe Fortune ', About 
the same time a oompaiw of b^ 

.. from the Savoy Chapel Royal was 
licensed to act in' Blackfrii^, and 
their pc^lari^ still ftirther drew 
'ail-ay support from the grown-up 
actors. 

'3?^-aery is from a Latin word area 
' 'the nest,,of a bird of prey*. It 
came to be mis-spelt e^ry by being 
wrongly connected with the Teu¬ 
tonic ey * an egg'. 
r . eyases, i.e. nestlings. 


3947338. "The grown-up actors win less 
sup{K>rt- because ihere is a troop of 
boy-actors—a regular nest of young 
hawks -who scream oat their ^rts 
at the top of their vo^cs, and are 
violently applauded for doing so. 

- Indeed, they are so much the rage, 
;'.in imite of their, noise, that many 
‘ ' good and experienced actors dare not 

enter-the hats against their shrill 

■ voices.’ 

'<33a escbled, Le. >pakl. Cf- *eeift- 

■ 'as* without /fluent 

S35;‘3i35- * Will they give-np their jh»- 
' Jeteicn when their voices break! 
Will they not say later on, if—as is 
most likely, unless tliey have other 
resources to fall back on'~^they be¬ 
come public p)a)'ers, chat those who 
write.iltiainas for them, are wronging 
them hy mnhuqr them ,Axcutiat 
. agaitat witot'^ey ace' themselves 

^fessio Cf. I.' 

- 

3 l«, .axchtlm hgdlnat, i.e. either <if 
- ^nd feull with, 'or' (a) -use thdr shrill 
treble voices ito the prejudice of-V 
actoM,- 
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HAMLET. 


[Act II. 


335. to does'ado', which is simply a 
contraction of the Scandinavian form 
of the infinitive- -ai dt. 

336. tarre, i.t. to urge. 

337. argumont, a plot. 

336. cufTa, It. fisticuffs—blows. 

341. It, i.t, the prise. The boys carry 
evtryt/fing before them, even the 
very theatre itseli^ which, if Shake¬ 
speare's own Globe Theatre, had for 
a sign ' Hercules carrying the earth 
on his shoulders',' 

344. mine undo is king accounts, in 
namlec's mind, for everything that 
is amiss. He generalizes hastily— 
frtun his own unhappy experience. 

34$. mows', (.A grimaces. 

347.^ j^rtralt In llttto, f.t, a miniature 

'a blOOCf stands for * Chtis^s 
blood* as 'sdeath and Kfttnds stand 
fbr * Christ's death' and 'Chrisfs 
wounds’, This superstitious avoid¬ 
ance of a particular name was 
essentially Greek. Cf. i. i. z6. 

35a the appurtenance of That 
which api^rUttis to welcome should 
always be made in customary fashion 
with due formality; allow me to 
treat you in thfs way, otherwise mv 
condescension to the players, which 
must be ceremonious, will seem to 
be more friendly than to you. 

3$t. fashion and ceremony is 
another instance of hendkdys. 


3$a. confiply, i.e.^ '^compliment * — 
' show campltte dvllky to*, 
garb, L 't. vri,y (of dress). ■ 


353. extent,'/.f ^0W(bf courtesy. 

, ehow, t. must have-all 

necessary external ibrmality. 

358. but mad ndrth* north-west, 
i. 4 . Only la one particular direcrioa. 

359. handsaw. Hamlet is ^tiricaily, 
' .punnidg OB the word hnwtse^-^ ' 

aeron. At all other times he can 


distinguish betweea iouocence and 

’^^^^mailudon to hawking hsH been 
explained as follows :-<«** H a heron. 
wf;re darted,, he would probably fiy 
with the.wmd; if the wind were 
N.N. W., ho WOul^ fly to the south; 
and the rays bf1ihe■sun^ would make 
^it' difficult .10, disti^ish the hawk 
' from the heiw. Lr die wind were 
.south, the herbui'.would fiy north; 

' and, as!lhe sun would then be at the 


back of the sportsman, it would be 
easy to distin^iish both birds.'’ 

3dn well is an adiecrive used as a 
noun. Cf or it may be un- 

denitood after is. 

363. swaddling clouts, i.e. baby's 
clothes. 

364. hjSppiiy, i.e. Imply — perhaps. 
Cf i. z: 134, where it may mean the 
same. 


370. Roscius was a great actor at 
Rome in. the year ti.c. 70, who 
taught Cicero to speak. 


373. Buz, buzft*'stale news’. 

37$. on his ass is HandetV satirical 
interpretation of' on- my 

37S. tcene-individable, i.<r. a play 
in which the Unity <>/ Platt was 
strictly adhered to. 

379. poem unlimited, /.r. a pl^^ in 
which neither the Unity of Time 
nor the Unity of Place wa<i adhered 
to. 

Seneca was a tragedian and 
Plautus a comedian. 


380. law of writ, ut. a drama com- 
tdetefy worked out on the regnla^ 
lines. 

the liberty, it. an improvised' 
sketch. 


389. Jephthah. ' See fudges xt. and' 
xii. 

393. follows. Hamlet is again pun¬ 
ning on the double sense edfoUtws - 
(t) coming al\er and (.^s) resulting 
firom:' 

398. row.,.chanson, f.r/line of, the 
song—the' affected * words are used 
In satirical imitation of Poton^ 

3^ abridgement probably means— 
^that which cuts me short’, hut in 
-Shakespeare’s time the word also 
'tueant/a short play', and Hamlet 
mSy be punning on the two mean-' 
bigs. ^ 

403. vataneed, i.t. fringed with a 
hoard. 

405. altitude .of « chopine. Lit. by 
the height of a cork heer'^which 

' was sometimes as much as /if in^s 

4od. cranked-^liecauM female parts 
were played by hoyt. 

ring; Another pun. T^ere was 
a ring stamped on the coin round 
the bead of the sovereign; and if 
. the crack extended inside the ring. 
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the coin would not *ring‘ sound, and 
was made unfit fiyr cuneu^. 

408. straight is an adjective used 
adverbially, 'at once 

413. me is another instance of the so- 
called ethic dttiipe. Cf. note on 
ii. X. 7. 

414. caviare to the genefal, i.e. 
delicacy unappreciated by the mass. 
Cttviare is a highly seasoned pre¬ 
paration of sturgeoivs roe, which re¬ 
quires a cultivated taste. General 
is an adjective used a» a noun. Cf 
I. 3Coabo\'e. 

416. cried In the top, i.e. were 
superior to. 

4x7. digested, i.e. arranged. 

modesty ( Latin tmtiestia } has 
its old Sense of 'correctness'. 

418. aallets, i e, something to give a 
relish. 

419. nor no. Cf. note on i. a. 157. 
phrase, i.e. style. 

43a. more handsome than fina, le. 
with more natural c^rm than^e- 
ieheii art; or, owing more to its 
proportion than to its ornamentation. 

493. thereabout, i.e, at that part, 
cf. whereabouts. 

i'Ene'as, the reputed founder of the 

. Roman nation, waudering througji 
the Mediterraneab, landed at Car- 
tha^, andwas entertained by Queen 
whom he related the story - 
of the fall of Troy {/liunt)'^hovf the 
Greeks, failing to take the city by 
assault, cr^tily filled a ‘taeaden horse 
wt£h'<armcd men; this wa$, dragged 
wjtl^ tlic uhdlshy.'dlC Trojans as-a 
trophy, whereupon the Greeks, com¬ 
ing Corth at night, devasfajKid the ejty 
' wuh hre and sword; King Priam 
was killed by the . 

quee»,wnBmawaslm'e; andj^eas 
escaped. Insuring hisfatliet^ Andrises/ 
On his shoulders through the flames. - 

4a& Hyreanhin beast, ie. the tiger. 

* Hyrcaaia was the nonit of Centml . 

- {Persia. 

430. ofnlnous,;^>. fata). 

439 heraldry is'the art of disigiung,' 
representing, interpretu^ the 
coou. of-arms which are tlie badges 
, of noble families^ ETennent terms of 
'heraldry are;—mack: pst^i 
red; coMehatH, an attitude of repose; 
(fickedf drawn or sketched. 

impasted, I'.r. past^ over with 
e dust of the streets. 


437. lord's is subjective in ftvm. hut 
Objective iu sense. 

436. sixe is a kind of weak glue. 

coagulate vi a past participle, 
not an ordinary pdiective, die -a/ 
having been droiq^ for euphony— 
after the -ir. 

439. carbunctee (Latin etahtneubts 
'a llttle-ccal') are bl^-red in colour. 

444. anonssin ope (moment}. 

445. ahprt is 'another adjective used 
adverbially, - 

447. repugnant to, (.i. disobeyii^. 

unequal, cf. shend above. 

449. wifhaewhift ' 
fell, frf. cruel. 

45s. Iiiassit^ cf. note on i. a. 0x5. 

434. mlitcy, t.r.- mllk-vririte. 

456. painted, i.e. in a picture. 

4^7. Tunoring both hb own wbhes 
atwl the deed in Itand.' 

459. agaihat, i.e. before, cf. L x. 158. 

460. rack, Le. thin clouds (hi 

‘ the upper airj, ' . 

463. hush, i.r. silent. This use ^ a 
noun for an Hdjeettve Ls very rue 
unless it goes immediatelv ^with its 
noun, as in '* any moment letsure" (i. 
3. 133),," the'regiori kites" (H. p. 559), 
or ‘'his music vows" vS> t- xss). 

' 463'. the regioh, t.e. tIuU part of the 
• sky. 

' 4^4. a*work, i.e. at u'ork, cf. asleep* 
4^3, the Cyclopa were fabled giants 
who were said to assist Vulcau at his 
smithy beneath M<mPt Eumin 'otak- 
.'ing weapon-proof artaour fot the 
gods. , 

466. Mara waa the god of war. 

proof oteme, i,e. resisting all 
blows. 

4671 remorse, i.e, fnmply 'pity^ not 
■‘regret''. 

bleading^ dripping whh 
-.blood. 

47r. fellies, y.r. fclloes~-the curved 
« jriecesofwoodfliatformthetunofa 
whee^ 

' 47e..navafss]iovd—thehub. 

' 474. shall. For .-the ombsitm-of the 
verb of motion, cf« note op I. -381 
, .below. \ ^ ^ 

475. who, f>. whotyer.'^- ' ' 

477. moblod, >’r. muflled.' 

481. bisson fiidum, «’.r. bUadhig.> 
, teats. 

489. latoslately. 
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4ft3, o’eMeatned, Lc. diat had hcrne 
too n\any clnldreii — for her own 
happiness. Tlte participle is ^issivt, 
cf. note oh iii. a. 23. 

486, ‘Would have proposed the de* 
thronement of Fortune.' 

490. instant, cf. i. 5. 35. 

492. milch, i.e. tearful — from pity, 
literally 'mi 4 f'-yiclding'. 

493. passiCn, i.t, compassion, 

497. good my lord, cf note on i. 50. 
bestowad, i.e^ t<3dged. 

498. abstract, f.e. epitomes. 

490. * ft would be better /or you 'tol 
have a bad epitaph after your dcatlv* 
is -the dative, as in 'if you 
please': but this fact was forgotten, 
and'we have in .'Shakespeare */ were 
better', at. in xiiodern English 'if / 
please 

503. bodykins, i.e. body~>'thc bread 
in the fKicrainent'. 

504* after, i.e. ac-cunliitg to. Cf. the 
Latin secuudum 'according to’, 
from seqiter ‘ 1 follow'. 

505 the less. The is the ablative of 
tiMt. '■ 

510. you, i.e. the whole company, 
opposed to thou, the First Player. 

534. conceit, i.e. conception (of the 
part;. 

527. whole function. 'All hU ac¬ 
tions being appropriate to liis con¬ 
ception of the part.' 

533. cue, i.e. that, which prompts— 
literally ' the last words of the pre- 
visits s|ieak^’ (l.atin caudA 'a 
tail’). 

534. the nneral ear, i.e. the ear of 

public. Cf. 414 above. 

535. free, i.e, free—from guilt. 

536. amaao is sii^ly the Teutonic 
synonym for the Koman con/eund^ 

' confuse *. 

339. ipuddy* mettled, i.e, irresolute 
—not Vftar-tninded’. He .is evi-, 
denily conscience’ Stricken at the 
thought of his own weakness.' 
peak, f.'e. pine. 

540. dobnf«>a-dhsama is a emetal. 
name ibr anyrireamer,.ei., 5 :((K 4 ;<t" 
laHtejm, ^aekantij^lJiy&k a* kpes).' 
Jaraues u the most' cortunoh, name 

' lit Fiance, as J'tduk is ui England (cf. 

EulH; ^ yaek came to be 

' Igmed as asuWiUtte fbr /oin^ thottsb 

' is reail'y’ the short forpl of yeuio~ 


bus, the Latin for yofues. The word 
is also used, with a similar ’general' 
.meaning, in ‘buot-Jack’.'rimsting- 
Jack', ^Union Jack’. 

540. Unpregitant of, i.e. not inspired 
hy. 

543. property, ie. all that was bis 
(ttvM {{.rittin propriutu). 

543. defeat, i.e. undoing—destruction 
(Fr. di‘fairs\ 

547. me. Cf. I. 413 above. 

549. ’s wounds. Cf. note on L 347 
above. 

jSo. but~(by-OHt) — may (i) either 
i luive its root - meaning of except — 
(b>''Out), or I'a) be simply 
mlvcrsativc. tf ir), cf. "ic never 
rainspours”, if'a^ the Sentence 
really is compressed from ‘'ft cannot 
I be (that I am courageous), but 1 am 
a coward 

*I iiave no more iitjer than a 
pigeon, and do not feel reseijtmrnt 
against oppression; uthcrvdse I 
should, have 'fattened all the kites 
in this part of the adth the Car¬ 
case of this slave.’ 

the liver waa in anctetu time's- 
cpiuiidered to be the aeat of the pas- 
. sions as the heart is nomiually now^ 
and the liver has a great effect 
many 'passions’, but uot on 'Mr-.; 
pas.sions, i.e* h,aie and love. Gall is'. 
the bitter fluid 'secreted' by die'' 
liver. 

55a. the rogfon kites. Cf note on 
I. 463 above. ■ 

554. rem'orseiets.' ’Ike re baa no . 
force, cf. note on L 467 above. 

kIndiMs is the opposite of Afudfy, 
and has its root meauutg of 'un-' 

• natural^—'with no proper ieeiuig 
for his . 

559. a-curiihg. Cf. ndte^ i. 3.. 119, 

' slut is the femiiuiie ofr^nvm 


560. sculfTon, i.e. a kitcheti drudge. 

561, about, i:e. (sec) almut (your work). 


564 . presently, ue, *on the spot*, as 
Tit is still us^ in Scotland: -' 


570. tent, i.e. probe (l^itih teniecre). 

, blenoh, 'V.e. wince—connected 

576. .^uses, iie, deceive. 

577. relative, aa closely ctmnected 
' with the foatter— conclusive. 

578. A riming coiiplec was often intro¬ 
duced as a cue, to mark the. end of a 
speech or scene. 
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Act III.—Scene I. 


I. circumstahcei i.e. round-alMut* 
ness ('T^Ud drrtau dare, ' to stand 
round*). 

3. grating, i.e. wearing out 

4. Hamlet^ delay has given time for 

tlie kingfs siu^picions to be aA>used. 

7. sourid^d (Lat. svb-umiare *to 
plukabwater') must be distinguished 
from the noun sound M.atin soutu 
‘a noiiie'} and from toe adjective 
soHtui (I.atin sanns ' healthy’}. 

8. Supply ke frutn htm in 1 . 7. 

IS. ‘In z p:strained manner—ndlh 
forced politeness.' 

in each instance, makes a genU 
tivti of respect—* in the matter fj/". 
14. astay, /\e. 'i' invite to, or -s) test 
by. .-isstsy ,-uid diujf are doublets. 
Cl. and rhttrx-h, skid and shirt, 
r^and edffe'm\. Ijelow. 
xj. o*dr*raught=ovcr>Fcached, i.c. 

, overtook. 

aS. ihallf i.a feet bound to. 

39.' cldMily, has its literal sen.se of 
'secretly' (LatinV/airfAr‘.shut up'}. 
31. affront, tVe. come face to 
j' with. 

' 32 . lawful espials, r.e. spies with 
rignt to spy. 
r 33. bestow, i.s. bide. 

3j. by hlm^ i.e. (Voni him. 

is behaved, Lr. is when we have 
noticed his benaviour. ^ehapedAs 
a p!Mt.par^ip}e» btM not p^sive. 

4i honours. G£ note on i. x. 173. 
43. so please "you, t.e, (if it may) so 
. please yoor' Cf. noteonii.,2. 499. ' 
4 %. ori. >.We,<)tot^nowfiay< 
43. khoW.' llte' article he'omitted, 
because in'SliAkei^^re's dme a and 
- i' fj^meatAtoodeili)iwty;<MMapd^f. 

colour, '/.e. some colour to. 
449. Thials die first hint of any stiq^- 
of (^m^ience.jh thn. heu-t. \ 

5 S.. to,. L'ei cdOipmed M 
J helps' it, £.s. the 

I paint which hd^s. it. to appear beau* 
’tiful 

59 * painted, f.e. disguised. ■ 

56. to be, i.f, b 'It ter ht fuidlde. The 
idea of Suicide has occurred to him 
before {i. a. X33), but tliat way out of 
the dimculty u too easy^ibr 'a phU 
losopher. 


59. N.H The metaphor is mixed. 

65. rub. 'J'he metaphor is from the 
ganieof bowls '-a r«A being anything' 
that turn^ a bowl out of its course. 

60 . ,what. .come is the nominative 10 
must ill 1. 08 —‘tlie question what’. 

67. mortal coll, irr. * the burden, Jur> 
moil, ofiworuUty'. 

68, do ‘ Mu-st Cau.'.e us tq pause; in that 
lies the ctm»id«ratioii that makes a 
lung life a calatnit)'.' 

70. time, i e, the wuvid. 

73. office, Le. * o^tx-hearers’, so 
J^ittient merit txciuw means *a,man 
of patience and merit*. 

76. bare-.- ,1) uicru, ,>r a} unsheathed, 
fardels, i.e. burdens. 

77. grunt is .t strong cognate of gnvut. 

78. but that, i.e. except for the facr 
Uvit. Cf. note on ii. 3 550. 

79. bourn, i.e. boundary. 

83. conscience zs. rnnsideratioo, tie- 
liberation. ' thought ’ in I. 85. 

84. ‘And thus the healthy colour 11a- 
. tUral to ReNuhition is so destroyed 

by over-anxiety as u> turn to palk>r.' 

86. pitch, y.r. importance. 

87. ' By too much attention to this have 
their currents turned’ a.side.* 


88. the name, i.e. ema the name. 

69 orisons - i.e pra]>''ers;- 4 ,s .a doublet 
of oratioH, as l^nison is of hevedis' 
tioH. Cf. note on 1 . 14 al>6^'e. 

His mothers sin hds m.vde him 
lost*, faith in woniaiiluKid. and now he 
see.< that Ophelia is autiDg as a decoy. 
He had known before mat she wrw 
weak; he uow finds tliat she is also 
iabe. 


how does..this many a day. 

The past continuousness of the action 
is neglected, while its present exist* 
ence IS emphasized, 
gx. many is to be explained here as an 
■ adve^} qualifying a—'many-times 
ope*. 


93. remembrances, i.e. souvenirs. 

•' . ofyCdm.' 'This form of construe* 
tiott .can only b6 t^sCd when it is 
' ■ ittiplied that there are ethers of the 
same kind. So we qan say—^a play 
of Shakespeaie’s (plays)but 
■ > father ofJohnVilathewr., ! -ff 

94. ' re-detiver. The 're has* its root 
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mcAiiing of' where they are 

dne'. 

99. their perfume lost—*if thexirords 
have lost their sweetness*. 

zoi. wax, /.«. {prow.. The root Idea of 
* increase* f Latin etug^] is so far for- 

S >tten that Shakes^ara even has 
e plirase * WAr lean 
f 03 . honpst here' nkequs to be ime kjLq. 
Mw) and virtutw. He probably 
hears a rustle befahui tlie anas, and, 
probably suspects a spyi 
X07. * You should jeah?usty guMd your 
virtue'from' the whli^ yOtir 

‘ beauty mjlght bting: upon it.*' 
ixj* hlaneits. ^ ‘ " 

^ aometime, f.r. at some formeit 
time—ouce. 

zty. .relish of jit, i.e. stnack of itsswe 
slrnTl still smack of uur old Aworih* 
leas)- stock in despite of a leaven of 
virtue, ' 

lar. IndlfPdreht e indt^Tereittly, /. r. 

' modera,tely 

-.T^ personal pxtiuouns.did 
not orhl^iiaUy need to be 'conip9.ualied 
- with' to hat'v a reflokive sense. 
'The self only made' the wpnoun 
more emphattc-—* I ntyseff Ata,v^ 

134. at my beck, i.e, at my camti^d. 
lad ways. 'Cf. notc.onl'j. .-35, 
thy.. your. Thou in ^ke< 
spearc is used in niueb the same way 
as the modern German Vh is used,-- 
to express fi) adection towards 
friends; (a) anger or Contempt tq- 
wards'fbea: ’j) the kip^ly superiority' 
of a master over a seyysuit, • 

i3o> llamlet obviously that tlttf' 
is a !ie» • . ’ 

138. tnonatpra ' something; to be 
pointed at' {I,.atm moHstrare, 'to 
point out’), f '' 

x43f. "Vott misname men. out of sheer. 
wanUtouams^ and exmise yourEdyes 
op the'scbiiN; pf .igti(Hrance< 

nJlokh«nfHi ia a nodn used as a 
verb, cf. itete .on'xr x. 98'. ^4 *iick- 
name otiidri .tcal^ to bf-au eht 
a t^ggee lum in- 
& newi 'lMt' ttaf or ^): ‘ This 
transference tmariicle 

to~the substantive'isotdled Prothesks; 
the contrary proceps-^r^jF- ^ ixfim l 


[Act 111. 

[a HofroH, or — is called 

Aphmrcsis. 

IS®- ‘TIte courtier's, disoemins ej'c, 

' the brave soldier’s sword, the-schola r's 
eloquence.’ Tlib use of the article 
' 15 called 

IS*. ‘The hope and flower of the 
nation at its best.' 

152, mould, i.e, model. 

' '54' note on i. a. 20. 

, X5$. music vowe. CC uotv on il a. 463. 

- 158. blown, i.e, fully blown. 

150. Masted with eps^y* i.e. ruined 
by madness. Eics/tisy is literally a 
‘sUinding out of (one's mind)*, 
me is the dative. CC note on ii. 

a. 490 . . 

rda. nor. .not. For the d.^ble nega¬ 
tive, cf. note i. 3. xsy'.’ 

164. pn brood, f.r. brooding. 

165. disclose i< the icchnioit word 
fur a ycmttg bird chipping its Way out 
of the egg. 

^.xdt for to p^vent. Ibe infloltive 
is simply an abrtract noun, andf in 
Old Etigiifch it tvns inflec^ for case, 
tike aSy other' noun. The dadve 
r was'governed, as usual, by to or./^r, 
and was us^lqnly to cxpre.sH j^urporst 
' - lilts meaning-was, however, uadm^ 
ally weakened^, until thedatlve inflni*' 
tive with ./d u-as confused with the., 
nominative or objective infinitive > 
^ witltout to: thquySv', the, other sign 
of the dative, was added- again to 
expre.s.4 purpose, 4.^, ^‘wJbht went ye 
out ./Sir to seet^** Cfi ndtO <m ii. i. 
xoo. 

xfifl. tiMilb For the omission of go, 
ef. note on U. a.-'4^4. 

'.xfip. disrtisnd, i.e, demanding. 

X71. Shall ex|Mi. The 'shall' implies 
* will expel as they to’, 

170, something is used adverbially^ 
somewhat. 

X7%. brains is practically singular-^, 
‘mind’. . 

174. frofn fashion of hjmself, i.e. 
ofThU* hsuai behaviour. 

175. shall, i.e. is bound to. 

tSa. round, cf. note on ii. a. 140, 

X84. find him,. i.e. find him (his secret) 
ouK 
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Act 111.—Scene 2 . 


3. your is not mc.'int-to refer to the 
company present^ cf. iv. j. or. 

I had as lief. / /uiif is subjunc' 
tivc--'*/ wav/d the lown'crier 
speakiri]' niy- lines as gtadly as 1 
would have you 

Lit/ is of Course an adverb here^ 
modifying had, but it is used bv 
Shakespeare as an adjective:s*dear, 
and it is always adlectivat in fona. 

4. nor..noti Cf. note on L a. 157. 

7. temperande, i.e. a maderatton— 
self-cuntroL 

8. robustious periwig-pated, i.e. 
au energetic actor, wearing a wig. 
'I’he French pereugue became peri¬ 
wig. and this was shortened bito 7 vig, 
cf. * bus'from ‘omnibus'. In Shake* 
speare's time wii» were wore only 
by actors, but bmure the end of the 
X7ih century they had come into 
general use. 

10. groundlings. L*. the hearers who 
stood on tjie door or pit whUs the 
l^try std in the gallery,^ The word 
lea doutim diminutive, and thus has 

9. * contemptuous ’ sense, of. werldd- 
ftijg' and tvrd-tdnp \ In pHunter and 

f '^fttester a ^imilitr idea is conveyed 
y tlu: femltune buray. . 

callable of, t.e, uitdeistaad-^have 
''.capacity for. 

Vii. inexpHcafole, unintelligible. 

' t3. Termagant was the name given, 
in the oki my^eryphiys. to a fiendish 
deity of the Saracens. 

out'Heroda. Herod, in the same 
wayiwasthe'vlolettttdu^ractea’ifithc ' 
mystenr^plays. . . 

15. riot, .nelwr, Cf' note on i, % ' 
, « 57 - 

x8. modesty, I'.c the raoderaritm. 

from, i.e. coutrery &». ' 

19. whoee. Who was formerly used 
^ for which and vice versa-*t!tt 9 of 
inaninta^ objdct&'' 

22.,hfsfoi‘m and prewura/j'.e. Itit - 

presbidtt of I'fr'character. For.^ 
and ff r, cf. note on 1. 9. VI15. 
aj. come tardy off, inefficient^ 
represented. Come is rieaHy past 
participle Uioiigh la ceme is - 

an mtransitlvc verb; but the Ogives 
it a sort of ‘deponent* fiitee. Cf. 
'been behaved', and Ver-teemed* 
(ii. a. 483). 


33. make' is sulnuuctive, and implies 

* doalrt*. 

34. censure (Xatm temeo ‘ 1 think') 
means simply 'Opinion', not * adverse 
opinion*. 

the which. Hie use of ihc in this 
manner empbai^izes the antecedent-* 
th; judicious. ' 

35. attpwi|ncd, t^e-. estunation. 

.36. there be.. ^ J^'ja - always- tn^ 
cbraindnly filled %obnke$)(ieare'with 
the piural tlian widtthe sni^ku'; it 
is ahnostssw^, but suggests aiiso the 

* class * of players takra cdllCedveiy, 

3a, Indifferently, t.e, 'moderately 

nx'll. 

36. themselves, le. of fhemselves—< 
when the joke is not Hi the play. 

40. you. Cf. note on iii. t. tea. 

43. and, f.e- yes, and. 

presently, i.e at once, 

49. * 1 have met with >n my intereeprse 
among men.’ ' 

5(. may has its root sense of ^esn 

54. candied, /.«. fiatteriog. 

55. ‘ Let the flatterer bend h« knee 
significantly where his fawning is 
certain u» be rewarded.’ 

N.B. The nominative to cfvak is 
really longue. 

57. her chOtca The soul, ' 13 ee 
Psyche, was regai-ded as feminine. ^ 

58. Of men,'i.A about mem ■ Cf. J. 68 
below. 

63. blood and Judgement^ i.e. ani¬ 
mal ^d inlelicctuai nfiture^-paarion 
attdrea^. 

64. ; pipe. Handel uses the same 
metaphor in line 330 below. 

65. ' Bui 1 have said rather too much 
abirat this.’ 

ya; afeot' ue. started-^-Uterally 'on 
Ibot, cf. ‘abroad* afloht*, &c. 

yy^ oorntnerit, te^ strained atteorionl 

74.-.d<rCi^ed, i.e. hidden- The word 
is a p^t participle formed ftom die 
adjective ^c»lU whOt is riself a 
'past ^njicipletl^n accsUlus'hid- 
- doi S ' ... 

7S..dinkeniiel Itself, i.e. dm{dy-*te‘< 
veal*i 

-' In one speech,. probably^Mit^' 
speech, f-A Hamlet s addittom ; 

78. stithy is an instaidm of tM 
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being pul fot t^e whi)ie~the anvil | 
being put fur the whole smit^, cf. | 
‘twenty-thousand foal and two • 
thonsaud A>m‘, *so ipany '^il\ 

* so many hands * (iii a factory). 

78. needful note, f.r. aU p^ible at¬ 
tention. Another reading b> hcedi/ul, 

9 t. * In deciding how he looked.’ Cf. 

note on 1. 34 above. 

83. *1 wQI 'go bail'’' tiiat not the 
sltghtc.^t mehifestatiou of guilt shall 
escape detebtUiU.'' 

pay the theft, t.e, pay for wbht. 
it) thm/td. 

84.. idle, i, 4 . t4fling-^!ight->faea(fcd. 

86. fares, us, 'iV*, but Hhmlet'in* 
tciitioually takes the word in the 
sense of‘eats', 

87. excenent=exceUentl)'. 

. of, *.<f. ‘on'or ‘off*, of. iii- t. 44,i>Ut 
the word may go cireely 
(sseatj understood—’ partake Of*. 

the chameleon is a lijcard ;Of' 
varying cobur, which was supposed 
to live on air. 

88. promise-crammed, L*. crammed 
with H^lking^ real. 

89 have, i.e, gra&p (tocntally)—under¬ 
stand. 

91. now, ;.r.:suice 1 have givOo them. 
to you. 

95. the Capitol was si ruee a temple 
to Jupiter and the joihicAting for- 
tre.*>ii fd Rome. 

N. B. CsBsar Was not killed in the 
Capitol, blit in Pumpey’s Theatre. 

98. be. Cf. note on 1 . ed above. 

99. stay, i.0. waifc^' 

xo 5 .. your only Jia-maker, re, your 
unigne causer ot^menriment':, c£ iv.- 
3- as- , ' 

to8.-within'ssewithin this. 

XIX. sables, i.e. the most niagidjihent 
and expeumve moumibg. 
xf^. by‘r ladys^by our lady—the 
Virgin Mary.. 

XX4. 'OrcLtehewinWMikintoe6f/e«m.' 

xt^- ihettobby horsa^a pantomime 
^horseVntade of two men—was an 
imtxvtant feature up- the monw 
dances of May-Pay,, wMdi die 
' puritatisof $ha£cs|M^^» time were 
trying to aboUsb. . 

Steige direcHom^^, lugUtbby, i. 0 , 

' lieys/HTin. Cf. note on i* x. 5. 


TiS. michlng mallechOj i.r. sneaking 
mischief. AtUhing is the common 
word in Gloucestershire for 'playing 
truant'. Malh/echa is the Spaiiisli 
for'an evil action'. 

1x9. ‘ I suppose this dumb show illus¬ 
trates the plot uf the play.' 

X3U. by this, i.e, from this. 

the players --though the King 
can. 

125. posy, i.0. love motto, 

xa8. -cart is a diminutive,of car, and 
K probably a double of ihariot. 

X29. Tellus’. SumetimOs when the 
nominative singular of a word con¬ 
taining more that! one syllable eiuls 
in an -4^ ^written or only iis'>uuded,', 
we drop die genitive inffection for 
euphony, eg, ‘For conscience’s.ike'; 
ami diis is always done in the case 
of a genitive plural the newmative 
plural of which ends in s. '' 
orbed, i.e. round. 

xjd sheen is the noun of skin0. 

133. commutuat is a strong form of 
wHiual, 

136. woe is ma Cf. note on ii'a. 
^ 99 - 

<37. cheer, i.0. cheeefafness. > 

138. distrust, i.e. am anxious. . 

139. ' My anxiety must in no way 
conifort you..' 

X40 holds quuntlty, t'e. are propoV*. - 
donate. ' 

<. Helds is probably tbe old uordtem 
plural whigti did end in ~s (-cj), as : 
the old midland plural ended in -w 
(jcrx); auid both tnese forms survived 
down to Shakespeare's t^ite. But 
gva^tify tni^^it be the subject. of 
the 'sentence, or ‘fear and love' 
might Ixe t&ed as i compound idea. 

ClTiii. 3 M- 

tgt. 'Ndther exists at idl, or both'^ 
exi^t to excess’, or * they either con¬ 
tain nothing t%al or they'cotttsin 
intense reality'. .../ , 

' J47. * My active i^>wer$ cease to per* 
form tnw funedons.’ ..t-. 

. lotivda*leave off*.' Cf.'iii-4, 34 
and,6d-/ 

153;' bbt, t,0. exeept iik0S0. 

154. wprbttt^»l^-^or the King. 

135. fnsfluiceib inducements. 

156. rsspstdii, i.0, considerations. 

xdx. ‘We ktdp, our 'purpose .only as 
long a 4 we remember it.' 
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163. validity./.^, permanent strength. 
1A4. fall unshaken. i.€. &l}s without 
shaking. The iiumter of /All is 
probably due to the collective word 
fruit ; of course, /nr/fisfi ib the real 
subject. ' ^ - 

165. most necessary, r.e. qtiite ua>' 
avoidable. 


168. the passion,ending is a no* 
luinative absolute. 

169,170. 'The ic^lutions made under, 
the stress of .grief or W, by their 
very existence,' take on .the edge 
from the grief or the joy.' . 

17^. nor. ..not'. -Cf. note on.t. a. 157. 

174. loves, i.g. trfufiutl love. 

176. or else. One of the two words 
is redundant, unless means * on 
the contrary . 

177 * ^reat ^an down is another 
nominative ahsol\itc.' . 


180. who npt needs. f.<. As who dans 

not ne^. . , ' . 

181. who-In want. i.s. ArwhoAnW 

in wshtr' '' • , ^ ^ . 

18a. ,f3lmsons,'i.« ripens him into. 

xSV begunssbegan. Past bdicattve 
to^ns in If are very common, in 
So^^spoare; i.g.' ttrunkt 

iftf. still, f.s: ' always'-**as usual in 
. ‘Shft'kftSDMrfli. 

rB6. die. f.r. or 'wf 7 /dt«^ ' 

189. day and night aremobably the^ 
' subjects to 4 kpA>' <4^7* reierring to the 
r/nrf aud'Jvj^itr to die ry/srs! ' 


' ret, desfieratldnt/./. d^j^ir. 
spa. ' IKay the utmost ii^tt of navl?/ 
bci as it were, aB'unppssnea hermn^ 
fattf.’ , ' ■ / 

. anehdrskttj^orlte. , 

^193. .*8fay every Imp^iment, that' 
makes pale the ttce <n j6y»' •' ■ . \ 
blank Is' dte hard .dbiilUet 
.ef. Mjf. nud 

^ andcM/eiyet > 

19^ hlWjBa.heioaftea,/ , . . 
199. gladly ^ 

103, imaChIhkp '^ 3 ^«V:jtrb'tdidtink* 
had originally two 0 oiins, one active 
-^*to consider ".nhdtbenchei; neuter 
—' to seem'; and ^ latter survives 


In err tkittksf i.t. * (to) mu lit) srjtmx 
aos. It has bCeh supposed that the 
king and the queen n»d'not noticed 
the dumb show which had given the 
genmal drift of the plot. 


aio. tropically, i.r. in a frope. or 
hgorative fashion--for it is ' to Mir A 
the coniktence of the king/. 
aiT. hfngg^,'f.r. representation, 
ax^vria note on i. 4, Sf 

at5.' Itis ooly.a home whose shouldm 
are already sore that shrinks from a 
touch'rs* It is only a wounded cun* 
science tlmt sixnnts^i 
3x7. chorus.. Jn.qhisrical plays the 
eAarttf suppfirit ml^raatto:x and con* 
necta the'f^ffinrent .parts 
. ment Sbak^speme‘5,iye«ry is 
.written -a cfadKis.' '• ' 

3 X 0 . ‘I coidd explain the dlffatence 
between yodr actions dnd ybnr pre¬ 
tended Jove for me if 1 only saw who 
was puQiflg the -stringa /' 
aaa. leave.' Cf, I 147 above 
- 23 $. 'No one watching hut oppoi^ 
ttuilty. xoAd is in league whh the 
murderer.' 

237.' Hecate, or Diatitt, or Ztma, 

■ '.according as she was thought of 
as queen of Hades, Earth, and 
' Heaven, 

ban, f.y. curse. 

338. * Thy marvellous natute, with its 
«.sseniial power of destruction, in- 
stantiv .seizes even a perfectly healthy 
body. ' , ' 

S3a Iiajjian literahxre ekercis^ great 
inHuen'ce oix Shakespeare' and his 
contempiviruries. . 

»4a go weep. Cf. note on ill. 'Z. s66. 

244-47. 'If rhe rest of my ^rtitncs 
tu^d traitvrs to me, would not 
this spceessfttl performance—* with 
" 'the heMsSary'iOutfit of feathers and 
' ^brokleteil'Shoew;*get.me a place 
' in niiy theatrical company.* 

,344. feiftbeiM were much worn on tlie 
. stage m Shakespeare's time. 

34d n*^Jnc1at, i. 4 , from PravetK*, 
.'the'(first) 'provifteo'of the Roman 
'^R^ublic 

347.' rozid. i.t, embroidered. 

' dry, /.#, 'company'—generally 
,' 'used iir this sei^ onlyef dogs. 

948.^ Actors in ShrdtMpeareVt time were ' 
" > not paid salaries, hut shared any 
. < profits. '■ ''' ■ . 

Aii^.liroin ifa«' nbxt 

350. Dampn {ami tdlusion to the old, 
classical stoi^ of mb' ,ttt^•.fiiei^•f 
DafnoH 9tid pythfas. 
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tive may be pUiced before the whole 
compound word instead of before the 
secood part of it. 
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353. p^OckW.r. peacock—is inserted 
by Hamlet instead of the rimiiig 
ass. 

356. pound. Some nam<n, originatiy 
neuter, had no inflectiou for plural, 
cf. desr^ shtip, year. Pounds like 
many names of measures, had origin¬ 
ally an indeflnite meaning -- ' a 
weight' (L^ttin 

/jw'Jwtf’ i.furrow-long), acre (Latin 
ager^ ^a ^dd 

260. recorders, s.e- flageolets. 

36a. .perdy is a corruption of '/ar 
Dieu *. 

268. marvellous distempered, i.e. 
‘marvellously out of temper’, but 
Hamlet intentionally misundersunds 
the word. 

370. choler, i.e. anger. 

371. should means ‘ would and ought 
to*. 

more richer is a double com 
parative, cf. near-er=s.nigit~er-er. 
Cf. 1 . 176 above and iii. 3. 19. 

37a. to put him to his puraatlon, 

i. e. * to take his cure in nana'. 

374. frame, Le. dchnite form. 

375. from my affair, f.r.'at a tangent 
from the business 1 have to brng 
before you 

381. wholesome, f. A sensible. 

383. parddn, i.e. leave Lo go. Cf. i. 
a. 56. 

391. admiration, ie. 'surpi-ise'—its 
literal sense. 

397. shall, i.e. ‘ are bound to (ju^t 
as much as if) she were, &c. 

30a ' By these hands' 

3ot. your cause i.e. the cause of 
your, cf. means of death" (iv. 

j. 190}. Wlien two nouns are con¬ 
nected by of, diey may be so strictly 
regardea as one word that an adjec- 


307. ' While the grass grows, the steed 
starves.' 

308. something.K::spnfewhnt —an ac¬ 
cusative of respect—cf. i. 2. 41. 

309. ‘To speak privately with j’ou— 
why do you try to tahe advantage 
(go round so as to get to windward; 
of me.' 

31T. toll, net — from Latm Ma ‘a 
* web ’: the word has nothing to do 
w'ith toil, 'labour', from the Teutonic 
to till. 

313. ' If niy duty to the Queen makes 
me seem too bold to you, it is also 
my love for you that makes me speak 
out SO frankly.' 

331. govern these ventages, i e. 

manage these stops. A- ventage is 
a wind-hole (Latin ventns 'wind'}. 

334. fret is used punnii^y—(i) to 
vex and [2) to guide the. Angers (by 
me.ins of freth -or small lengths of 
wirei. 

338. would speak,^ i.e. wishes to 
»pe.)k- -'literally ' wished' (wh«n',she 
gave me her order;, 
presently, i.e. at once. (/ 

3J9 In shape. For the ouiissi^ of 
the, cf. note on i. 3. C*” 

343. methinks, cf. note on i 303 
above. 

347. top of my bent, i.e. to the 
highest pitiJi. The metaphor is'; 
probably from archery. 

356. Nero was a Roman emperor who 
murdered his mother. 

358. Cf. til 4. 93. 

'360b 'Hrnvever mudi she may be 
blamed by mv words, I will never % 
confirm them by my deeds’ 


Act HI.—Scene 3. 


2. range, ut. have free play^^ 

you, for yourselves. (X note on 

i. t. s. 

4. shall along. For the onussiqn of 
the verb of moUon, cf. note on U. a 

• 474. ■ 

5. * The conditions of tnj power cannot 
bear the imminent mks that I run 

" V l^^ai ter ‘ h^r from his mad 


5. May has its literal s&pM eh*earn', 
cf ' might and main, 

8. For the omission of a, cf. note on i. 
3. 

XI. ‘Each individual is bound to de¬ 
fend himself by aQ conceivable meant 
from injury.’ 

13. noyance«annoyance. 

14 . depends and rests, cf. note on 
iii. S. 14a This irregularity occurs 
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most frequently when tlie subject 
comes, as here, afttr the verb. 

15 cea«e=decease. EitlierihecAUtf 
or the dies is rcdundij»nt» owing to 
the abstract being used for the con¬ 
crete. 

16 gulf, i.i, the whirlpool — which 
engnlfs. 

17. mas 5 y=massive. 

19. whose, for e/.whick, cf. note on I. 
j- * 5 ' 

leaser is a double comparative, 
cf iii. 3 371. 

aa nnortised, closely fued. A 
mtfrthe is a hole cut in one piece of 
timber to receive the tewn, or pro¬ 
jection, of another. 

which, i.e, *ns to whichan- 
accusative of respect. 

25. fear, t e. cause of fear. 

26. us. Cf. 1 . 2 above. 

28. arras. Cf. note iL 2. 164. 

29. process, i.e. the pr<‘fCCudiugs. 
tax. .home, i.e. reprove . .deeply. 

31. more aiid ience is another instance 
of the abstract for the concrete, cf. 
1. i5'above. 

33. of vantage,; a from [off) a post 
of vintage. 

36. itiiielis is intransitive- 

37. primal eldest, i.e. the oldest and 
the one which headed the list of 
parses—Cain's sin. 

43.^ stand In jpause, i.e. ‘hesitate'— 

■ governing the noun clause in the 
objective. 

first is redundant liefore kegin. 

47. ^' Except to stand face to face with 
sin--ana forgive it.' 

49. forestalled, i.e. saved bejort —so 
that here again there Is redundancy. 

5s. Claudius regrets, but does not re- 
.pent of, hk crime. His confession 
serves only to remove the last ves¬ 
tige of doubt from Hamlet’s mind, 
and the latter's delay in carrying out 
nis vtdlgeaiiee is simply weah. Ilie 
reasons-ghjpo,below ;in 1. 85, 861 for 
not acting wew atw merely excuses. 


53. am possess’d of. Cf. note on L 
1. 89. 

34. elTects, i.e. gooda 

55. ambition, i.e. ‘ die object of am¬ 
bition ’, as offence m the next line 
k—‘the objectsVgained by the of¬ 
fence '. 

58. offence's gilded hand, i>. simply 
' a rich idfender'. 

59. tha wicked prize, i.e. the gains 
wickedly got. 

63. hls-={is. 

compelled, supply are. Cf. i 2. 
90 - 

64. rests. i.e. remains (Latin mfanr, 

* to remain’). It has no coimection 
with the English word restss.*xt~ 
pcise'. 

6$ can, supply de. 

68. limed, i.e. snared—as a bird. 

69. engaged, i.e entangled, 
assay, i.e. an eflbrt. 

71. the is ‘generic’. 

73. pat, i‘.e. ‘easily and filly'-—liler- 
aiiy ‘ with a pat*. 

75. would be Bcann'd, i.e. needs to 
be closely looked into. 

80. grossly refers to father (*un- 
shrived' 1, not to took, 

8t. broad blown, cf. i 5. 60. 

flush as May, i.e, ‘in the full 
spring <X. life ’. 

83. audit, i.e. examinadon of his 
‘accounts', cf. i. $. 62. 

83. ‘ As far as the details go winch 
' can run over from our own know¬ 
ledge.' 

85, to take, i.e. by taking. 

purging, ie. cleatiring—by con¬ 
fession of sin. 

86 . passage—to the other world. 

' 88. hent, i.e. purpose. 

94. stays, i.e. is waiting. 

95. ‘This remedy of prayer will not 
Cure your soul, nor save your body— 
perman&tty.' 


Act Ut.-^8cene 4< 


t. stralghtssstralghtway. 

lay home, cf, iii. 3. 39. 

3. broad, i.e. openly unresttained. 


4. heat, he. anger from the king 

sconces^enscon^. 

5. round, cf. ii. a. 140. 
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14. forgot-sforgi'tten. 

rocKi» ie. the holy rood. The 
cross. 

90 Inmost U a double superlative. 
'I'here was an old Mipcrlative ending 
•ftHttf which w alhu found in iMtin. 
t.g-. extremns ; and -*st {'osf, the 
regular superlative inflection for a 
short wotci, w.’is adtied .iftei it had 
been forgotten that the form iu m 
was already a su|)erlative. Ouf-er- 
M-ast combines u’ith Ute double 
superlative the comparative inflcc* 
tion. * 

84. Mainlet makes a pass or thrust 
with hk sword, and declates he ndll 
wager a ducat (about 4 shillings} 
that the man }ie struck is dead 
'litis is the first tragic result of 
Hamlet’s delay to kill Claudius. 

S5 Ome. iwc may be deiicriU*d either 
as an ‘ exclamattwy ’ accusative, or 
as a dative, cf. ' woe is \ 

39. marry is intransitive- ‘ enter into 
marriage witA 

Hamlet assumes—wrongly —tliat 
his mother was guilty of $aurdir 
also. 

34 leave, cf. iii. 2. 147. 

wringing must be a ve^iat wnn, 
not 4 gerund, as it governs the 
genitive 

37 braised, t\f. hardened. 

’Impenetrable defence against 
feeling: 

41. thatn:.as. 

45 dicers, r.a gamblers. 

46. ‘Such a deed as deprives the 
material contract of maniageof all 
its essenUal sinrit, and converts an 
act of pura worship into a mere form 
of fine words.' 

46, glow—with shame. 

4<7, 'l*he solid compact earth looks as 
sad as if doomsday were at hand, and 
loathes the mere thought nf the act.* 

tristful is a hybrid, trhi being 
laitin and /m/ being English: and 
it is also an anomalous form, as trist 
is already an adjective. 

•galnit. rf. i. 1. rs8. 

53. Index, i.t, preface, 

$3. Vortratu of the two beiitg on the 
wall 

54. counterfeit presentment, It, 
pflgipi reprcsentariim. 

•lon:=Ap<d)o 


5f> front, r.e forehead. 

58. stetion, i e. attitude. 

59 newwl|ghtedsncw(y/flighted. 

66. leave, cf. ill a. r47. 

67. batten, r'.e, grow fat. 

69* hey*day, i.e wild gaiety. 

73 apoplexed, /.r. iiaialysed 

74. 'Noi was sense ever so luuch in 
bondage to madness that it did nut 
rct.iin Mime {v^wer of discriniin.’itinn, 
at all events in a case in which the 
diflerence is su very striking ’ 

77. * Cheated you at Blind*man'sd)uir * 
70. aans all, i e nbtiheHl all the tttt 
81. to mope, i.e. to be .stupid, 
fij. mutinesmutiny. 

88 ‘ Kvasnn minitten to the v ishts of 
the passions,' 

90. gralned=ingrained — ‘ dyed in 
gram 

91. ‘ Will not loose their itain.' 

9a in -sinto. 

94. tithe, / c'. tenth part 

95. a vice of king!, i.t. a vice among 
kings: i.e. a blustering biifliion, Tlie 
Vhe a as a stork character in old 
plays. 

96. a cutpurse, ie a thief. 

99. A clown king, or A puppet,>fiiade 
of oddments like a rag doll 

103 . From this moment she is practi¬ 
cally paralysed with fear. 
io.|. lapsed in time and pasilort, 
t.e. having missed the time and lost 
the passion. 

%Ki. conceit, t.t, imagination. 

1x5. incorporalssincorporeal- -imma- 
terial, 

ti8 * Voiir hair, instead of lying fist, 
starts up like living excrescences' 
and stands on end.’ 

excrementa has its literal sense 
(I atin ex~<resctrr, ‘to grow out of'). 
X19. an= 3 on, cf. '/S'Shore'. 

134. capable -of feeling. 

126. my stern efflicti, i.A ^ things 
I intend to do sternly, 

137. want, t.e. lade, 
for, i.e, instead of. 

130, nor... nothing k anodier in¬ 
stance of the redundant negative. 

132. habit, i.e. dress 
133 ' Madness is very cunning in erect¬ 
ing these phantoms ‘ 



Act IV. Sc. X.] 

738. music suggests the full rliytiimic 
be.'iting of a healthy pulse. 

140. re<word, repeat wordforword. 

14?. unction, ix. sOotbipg.bairn. 

148. compost, Lt. a (mixed; manure. 

150. ‘ \\Tieu men '^epme gross by 
iiixurious living/ 

152. curb, i.e. bow. ^ 

154. worser is a d^ble comparative, 

• f. iii. 3 19. 

157. assume har Its literal sense of 
' take to yourself* {Latin assutno). 

158. ' Custom is W^onster that gradu- 
alb'dc'.troystUeiorigmal meaning of 
all actions—a fiedd in respect of bad 
habits which mtO cannot get rid ofi. 
but .'1 Idessing tilf,thegradu:tlstrcngth- 
ening (by practice) of good resolves.' 

765. Cf. ‘ custom i.s serand nature'. 

168. ‘When your conscience leads you 
to seek Heaven's blessing, then I 
V. s!l for your blessing. 

169. for, I'.ift as for. 

170. heav«n i.s probably the dative 
after J^asrd, and possibly—as else¬ 
where, in Shakespeare--plural, cf. 

in I. 172. 

173. bestow, r'.r. stowaway. 

■Answer, ix. account for. 

s8o. f I am really not mad, but vety 
eftffty.* 

183. paddock, Le. a. toad—which was 
ftopularly supposed to ' spit poison'. 
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183. bat—a nocturnal wanderer of evil 
omen. 

a tom-cat — the third 
' familiar * of a witch.. 

284.. CQncernfngs=:uoneems. 

187. 'Hiis teems to be a reference to a 
story of the ijhitatlve powers of an 
ape, which openly (on the bouse top) 
set a cage of birds free, and to try 
the experiment himself leaped head¬ 
long after them. 

186. conclusions, ixr a conclusive 
expet iment. « 

193. must For the omission of the 
verb of motion, cf ii. a. 474. 

193. there 's letters, cf. iii. a. 140 

197. ' They have to aid iu getting rid 
of me,, and lead me inbi the knavish 
plot Isiid for me.’ 

199. the sport, ix. the (best) .sport. 
Cf. note on i. i. 15. 

200. hoist, A past participle, cf. ' de¬ 
ject'. 

petart^petard—akind of grenade 
for bursting open gates. 

801. delve is an old word for dig 

203 crafts, i.e cunning plots. Cf. 

When Greek joins (Ireek, then 
comes the tug of w.ar ". 

204. packing - for my siieedy depar¬ 
ture, after navii>g killed him. 

208. ‘To have .*111 end of you—and 
your long speeches.' 


NOTES. 


Act IV.- 

s. matter, ix. something signidcant, 1 
profound, i.e. *deep ’ (laitin //v- 
fundus), might possibly contain an 
idea of ' unintelligible , which sug- 

{ ;est$ the word translate in the next 
ine. 

'4. bestow, i.e. 'giveup’, 'retire from’. 

XI., brairtish apprehension, ix. a 
suggestion of his imagination. 

13. hisdsswould have been. 

14. ix. dangerous. 

16. answerad, sii. atK^ounted for. Cf. 
iii. 4. 173 ' ^ 

X7. providence has its literal meaning 
of'/art-sight* (Latin ^ra-videa). 


Scene I. 

78. 'Should have kept in relircmmit 
(from men's haunts) under close re¬ 
straint.' 

88. divulging, ix. being divulged. 

25. ore, i.e ‘ pure ore 
30. but is frequently used thusjs than) 
after a ‘ negative^ comparative. Cf. 
i. I. X08. 

36. fair, i.e. gently. 

4 a. blanlf, 1 .^. ‘mark’—literally'white 
{hlitncki mark 

43 - hi*S= its, cf. whose above. 

44. woundless, i.e. which cannot be 
. wounded. Cf. t. 1.145 and sensUle 
' ' (i. X. 57), dreatfful (i a. 206), piases- 
tide \S. 4 . 3o\ varimU (iv. 3. 24). 
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HAMLET, 


[Act IV, 


Act IV.—Scene 2, 


T9, demilnct^d of, {.*. questioned by. 
Cf. note dn i. i. 95. 
repllcatloti^creply. 

15. eountenaiusu, tlr. favour. 

17, llko on ape, i^. as an ape keeps 
ae/r. 

19. It ii but squeezing^, i.e. he needs 
auiy to squeeze. 

to. ehall, i.«. are>~in the natural 
course of things.» 

Act IV.- 

4. loved of Cf. note on L t. 35. 

5. * Who judge by appearances, not by 
reason.' 

6. scourge, i.e. punishment. 

9. deliberate pause, i.e. the result 
of deliberate arrangement. 

ia desperate appliance, i e. appli¬ 
cation of des/erate remedies. 

21. politic worms. Ihere is a pun¬ 
ning reference to ii) Polonius, the 
typical ‘ poIiticLin and 3) the (.ier- 
man Imperial' Diets' h^ldAtJf^erms. 
e'en, i.e. just now, 
your worm, cf. note on 'ii. 3. 3. 

24. is: service seems to be the subject 
of die sentence; but the and has 
really an ' alternativenot a ' ayp- 
ulative’ force, which would quite 
account for the singular verb. 

variable, i e various. Cf. iv. x. 
44 - 

30. progress is used ironically—*a 
royal journey 

35. nose is another noun used as a 
verb, cf. L 1. 98. 

4a tender, t.e, cherish. 

dearly, i.e. sorely, cf. i. a, i8x. 


3?. 'Ific.fuQ qieaning of a cunning 
remark never eaters a fool's head.’ 

"i ’’ •* 

36 . 'The body {qCthe responsibility for 
this) lies with tli 4 ^ jiuug, but the king 
is not with that et^rpse (as he ought 
to be).* 

29. of nothing, Xut. of no value. 

hide, etc.,~<-!|Hien the /oje Is 
hidden, all set off, to find him'"-a 
reference to a game of hide and'seeh. 

Scene 3. 

43. at help, i,e. ready to help, ci. -at 
ebb, at rest, AXfetoi ,below,. 

44. tend, cf. i 3. 83.'. 

53. at foot, i.e. at his heels. 

56. eiso really modifies eSftryihing in 
the previous line 

leant on, i.e. ‘depends on’—in 
the sense of ‘affects 

57. England, cf. note on i. t. 4S.' 

At aught, ue. at any value, 1^. iv. 
s. 39 

jS. as..thereof, i.e. of which. 

59. cicatrice, i.e. scar. 

60. free awe, i,e. awe spontaneously 
shown. 

61. sei'ssset asuit. . . 

63. process, i.e. instriiciions for pten>*’ 
eedure. 

63. congruing, i.e. agr.?eing. 

64. present, i.e. iimnediate. 

65. hectic, i.e. fever. 

67. * Whatever chanees of joy I might 
have, I should never realise any of 
them.' 

The contrast of the mood of were . 
with that of knmo emphasizes the,' 
'remoteness' of the joy and tjie 
' necessity ’ for the knowledge. - 


Act IV.—Scene 4. 


3. march ovaf, i.e. right of way 
mm>ss. 

4. rendeoyotts, /.e. meeting place'ip;' 
which you are to betake' 

5. if that, cf. note on 

would aus^t wHIti- wishes for 
' ■ '^* 4 «ar.{itttervtSw/ wltli. . 


6. ‘We shall give otpressiotf to our 
reference for him to his face.’ 

9^ powar*, s.«. fonms. 

15. main, i.e. * munland’ in the sense 
of ’ the vokole country 
30 . to pay, i.e. if 1 had to pay. 
farm, i.e. leave it for farming. 



Sc. s-J 


Ntri’ES. 


as. ranker, lichcr 

In fee, t.e. if it w'en* «;<'Id out and 
out with all the riglits of ah^oliitc 
ownet'.hip. 

36. debate h.i« literal «cn*>e nf 
' beat down thoron^jhlv' /' i* ‘lii'i’tde', 

37. the imposthume nv 
'that whi'.h nndeiniiiii’^ ' 

30. Qod be wi’ you h.is iiitu i.ucn con¬ 
tracted into 
inform, / #*. tell. 

34. market, i.f. th.'it for whicli he 

Ills liiii'v- 

36. discourse, /.i' raiice of lejson. 

39. fust, i.e. to sfow fu‘«ty 

40;43. ‘ Kiir^^eihilneii muIi ns yini 
miirlit expert Irom a_beast, or some 

cowardly and snrerstilio.isrnst nn uf 
trying to forecast the issoe of ore’s 
artirrriS ' 

4^. to do, / f. for f,il;.re il.-ing. 

4:, sith is one I oiitractii'ii, as ii 

another, ('f ijf/tt-HMt' * .iflcr th.il 
(time 

46 gross, / e iihvion-. 


I4S 

47. mass and charge, ie. 'i^e and 

tost. 

49. puff’d, ill a good sense-^'in¬ 
spired 

5(i makes mouths at, nmeks-'dis- 
regards 

event, / <*. ontcoinc T..itin e-venio). 

=4 argument, t e reason. 

55. quarrel, i,<t. cau.se of quarrel. 

58. Cf. note on iii. a 6t. 

fit. ‘ Who, ibi ,1 f.tncicd point of 
hi)H(>ur.’ 

fantasy and trick is another in- 
slanr:e •■f nciicMadys 

trick Ittrc h.is nothing to do with 
trick- iratcftery, !.iu isa Keltiownrd 
iTir-.iiiiiii' ‘ornament’, cf. *lo fri-.k 
onl 

‘On which there is nctimlly not 
rooiii for all those to stand face to 
f.i,e in fight who arr* do'.'red to dio 
in thr' WHS , still less ru'>ni to bury 
them ' 

continent, 1 ipablu of contain¬ 
ing the liead 


Act IV.—Scene 6. 


a distract, rf note on iii i. ti;^ 
This is till. i-ctMinl result -jf Il.urilct’s 
dc'i.ii\. 

3. needs, i c of necessity. 

5. there's tricks, t f m te on iii. i. 

i4i>. hi. 4. rgi. 

6. spurns enviously, i.c. takesuffence 
siiddeniv. 

9. collection has its literal sense* rif 
‘conclusions’ I.atin ^oU^c, ‘I 
gather' 

10. botch is simply adouldef of 

15. Ill-breeding, / c inischiff-nM^king. 

x8. toy, /.f. tiiilc. 

amiss ic ‘ disasteran adicc- 

* live Used a.s :i noun, cf- note on i i 
98. ■ ^ ^ 

19. artless' Jsalousy, /.<*. ignorant 
siispicfi^n. 

30 . spills, i.i betrays. ' 

95 Pilgrims woic a cocklc-shelt?in 
their hats bi show that they had 
crossed llie >ca 

96. shoon is an old plural, cf. *oxcii‘. 

36. larded, ;.c. garnisln*d with. 

37. bewept, cf note on ii 141. 

(M 49 ) 


40. 'ild, *1* yield reward' 

A filotiLcrtoisl'ire legend s.iys that 
a b.ikors daughter ('iir'e relirscd a 
lii.if of bitvid to Christ, and was 
changed into an owl. To (Ophelia 
eren such .i ii.insf()rin.itii>ii wts now 
nut iiiriedihle. 

43 conceit, i e thought 

44. of this, i e. about this. 

47. betime~bi'iiiiics - ' hy the right' 
time', i.e~ e.arly. 

f'3 remove is a mb used .is a noun 
—' removal ’. 

i 65. greenly, i e foolishly in an un- 
j esprrieticed w;ty. 

I ^ 

fit^. hugger-mugger, I c- sccietly and 
hastily. 

7T-76. ‘ Rniniimics Dll these astonishing 
events, hides himself and his irteii- 
tioim, listens to i.de-be.'ircrs who 

f hiLson his mii'd with scand.ii about 
lis father’s dtsiili, svith regard to 
whicli, as they nece5s.irlly are .short 
of facts, they will not scruple to ac> 
cuse me to any one who twill listen to 
them.* 

K 
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HAMLET. 


[Act IV. 


77 murdering-piece, t.e. cannon 
loaded ^\ith caitc-^hut. 

'I'he introduction of fituuflu at .ill is 
an anachroiuMii, as tii.so iliv Swiss 
gHtirtii arc. 

78. superfluous, i e inia^inary. This 
suggestN tliot niiglit 

nie.111 '.t play repicbviiiiiig a inurder' 

—which would alTitcc his uua-^inatiun 

79 Swiss guards were eiii ployed hy 
nioiiarclis ui Fiance, Spain, Italy, 
.md elsewhere, because they Ci>uld 
be trusted to have uu connect ion with 
any local factions. 

81 overpeering of his list, i,e. 
rising above its I'oumiaries. 

\( flre>pten‘»gvi a verbal noun, it 
reijiiiresa preposition to govern it; if 
it IS a present jiarticiple, it cannot 
govern llic genitive case. 

83. head, i r. a raising of rebellion { 
85. a8~as if. 

but to begin, i e. only in its 
infancy. 

£7. ‘ Taking to themselves to ratify 
and support anything they chou.se 
to ' 

£8. choose we Is a pure siihjnnctivc' - 
‘siijipiisc we chose’. 

<j2. counter is a 1 milling term for 
hounds ‘ tracing the scent in the 
w roiig direction 
broke, cf note on i 4s 

101. fear=fe:ir fur, cf. i. 3. 51. 

102. ‘ A king is suTrounded by such a 
Ibody-gtiard of heavenly pn-itectors 
Ithat traitors can only pe>-p through 
■ their ranhs and get a distant view of 
I the king, who remains he vuud the 
* reach oi real liariii.’ 

iq 8 . ' Ask questions till he is .s-itisfled. ’ 

113. ‘I don't care about this life or 
any future life ’ 

115 throughlysthorouglily. 
ii'i. ' Nothing in the world except my 
own will.’ 

ti8. with little, i.e ihnugh they are 
little. 

131 . swoopstake, i.e. with one fell 
sweep. 

135 the pelican w_a.s snptKised to 
feed its young with its owm blood. 

136. repast is a nomi used as a verb 
-'feed'. 

' 139. sensibly In grief, i.e. keenly 
affected. 


130. it resiiiiics the noun c1.ause intro¬ 
duced by liiiit. 

134. virtue, i.f. power 

140 fine, i.e. lendcriy rehued. 

141, instance, i.e. example. ’Unlie- 
lia's wits have gone after her fiiincr ’ 

151. ‘ How well the song goes to the 
iiiolioii of the spiiiniiig-whcel ’ at 
which she fancies tlnit she is sitting' 

153. TliU is .simply another way of 
saying what he had jiivt said 147, 
148-, that' her want ul wits is .a mure 
pow'erfiil mot've to stir him to re¬ 
venge than n tich argiiiiiem would 
have been 

154. rosemary sigiiiiics ‘ memory 
15s. there is pansies, cf. note.on 

hi a 140; ill, 4. los 'ihe word 
fanstfs is from the r'riMch fensits, 
'thoughts’. The ruseinary i!,atiu 
ros-maMnus, ‘sea-spray’ and the 
paiibics are for lier brother. 

158. the fennel and columbine > 
flattery and ingratitiide—dre for the 
king 

rue —pity- is for the i]ueen, who 
IS to be pitied ’with a diffcicnce’, 

/■ r. 10 distiuf^nhh her fioin tlie rest, 
and fi.r a liiJffn'Ht iiiiise 
difference - ‘pity’ to Oplselia, 
‘rep('iu.iiii c III the (^hiceu. 

159. herb of grace, hec use being 
symliolii al ot repentance - it w,is 
ofteii iiilsed with tiic ' liol> water’. 

161. the daisy made the iiecess;iry 
distinction by adding the idea ul 
‘ iinfalthfuliiess 
if>5 thought, i.e. grief. 

I 166 favour, i.e. charm. 
if'7, a“.hc' 

177. of all, i.e on all, cf. note on 
« < 55 

Thc.se are her last words in the 
drama 

181. '(Jioose of ^'otir wisest friends 
lohont you will.’ 

18f, touched, i.e, iiiiplic.itc'd. 
xS8. shall, i e. intend cpi.' 

190 his means of—the means of A/s, 
cf. note on iii, 3. .301. 

19?. hatchment is said to be a cor¬ 
ruption of fichimement —' account of 
his achievements 

19a. formal ostentation, t.e. state 
ceremony. 

194. that, i e, so th.'it 



Act iV.—Scene 6. 


9. shall is coiit:iiu.Llly used in tlii» 
way ill the iSilile, witli rt:lVrc);cc tn 
(•(id's perfr-rinaiicu «if pi(iiiii*it.’, eg. 

“ 'rill* 7i’al iff llie l,i>rd nl' Hosti slmll 
jiciiiiini (Ill's t.c. uiKJtt ))t:rr<.irin, ' 
ltv:cuiisi‘ lii fius s;ii<I thilt lie will iln 
i' N(> line 0.111 s.ty wluil (.iml wil/ 

an=iiiu1. I'hc ti w:is fru<|iieiiily 
drumu'd \vhi*ii the word wis ii'.cd 
wlih .( siilijuiirtivt, of •‘■iipp-isiiitiii ’: 

■f ‘ the Mipini-jillnii that il may 
pU a'l*: 


II. I am letj i i\ I am kindly iii- 
rorthi'd. 

14. means nf.icccss. 

17. compelled, / tn whn h there 
\\.is mi alUni.itivc. 

30 thieves of mercy, / e. merciful 
thievfv. (. f. ‘.I d’.di i’/ ti'(>£j(f', and 
* hiow 1;/'^l•. (■' ,i 2. 4- 

23. fly flee. 

24. Ii|!:ht. i>ore, i.€’ li'ii hj^ht fur 
ihc iniportaiicc of the in.ittor. The 
metaphor is fr"iii the /<■."( .>f .1 gun. 


Act IV.—Scene 7. 


4 ‘ Since yii.i h.ive heard .^nd know.’ 

(i feats. If. decils The word is a 
donhlct of 

7 crimeful is .i hybrid. 

it. safety, desire fur s.ifcty. 

TO unsInewed, i.t. we.ik. 

13 be it either which, I e. 

evt:r of iho /tv.’ it iii.iy be. 

14. conjunctive, i.e boiiiul up with. 

ifi. by her / e. by her direction . 

17. count, If. ax onnt 
might, i.e ('(mid. 

i3 generai gender, i e. conmuiii 
kind of men . 

ao. There is one llicse petrifying 
spiings at K.iiaiesl»'ri>iigli, 

21. gyves, perli.ips ‘fniilis that unghi 
to iin^H'de Ills Course . 

aa The i'est arri-w^ wore in.iJe of 
pine, .ind ‘ footc’l' with lie.ivy wood 
for home six iiiclics froiiL the )ioint 
to steady them against tlie wind. 

?4 not where Supply gcue out of 
reverted. 

a6. terms, i.e. rimditiims. 

37. again-to what she tvns. 

* Was coiihpicuoiih .above all her 
rival's.' 

For theoniishion of the with meutii, 
cf. note on i. 3. 06. 

30. sleeps, cf. i. 1. 173. 

3J. shook, cf. iv. 5. 93. 
with, i.e. hy. 

41. of him, cf. note on i i. 25. 

48. should, i.e. lan pasribly. 

49 abuse, i e. trick. 


50. character, i e. i‘'iiiii'g 

53. lost in, i e. bewildered by. 

56 as, i.e. m ti> the ipiestioii. 

59. so, /' e. jirovidi’d that. 

f 1. checking at is the term for .1 
h.iwk iiMsi.'g tin: piopir game to lly 
;it honiviliing cise 
that, ('(. imie «II i -j, 

Oo. uncharge the practice. »/. be 
iinaLile(oiii.i',i.c i i'l'..(iec i-l ircadiery. 

6() organ. nistriiiiK'i'.i. 

7a. ‘ I he siiiii t.it.'d of \i.iir other gistH.! 
(|n.llilies (lid i.i.t nnisL- Ids vims’ ,is 
niiich .IS that one quality, which I 
injsclf lo(;k upon as least wiuihy of 
being jL,i.).sptii u,' 

75. seize in.i\ .dhonieau 'sc.it' -i.uik. 

79 weeds mc.ins siinply • garments’, 
t f. ‘ widow's ’(vedi '. 

So health, r.e. geiicniliy *pro- 

-speritv 

83 can well, i.e h.ive gie.it skill. 

56. ‘As if he had been nude one with 
Ids hoisc in body and in natuic.* 

57. topped, I.e. surp.issed 

88. ' ‘I'h.it T could not have inugined 
such fe.its wore I'ossible.' 
for|;e is ,1 iK'iihh't idj^nt'iiinte. 

91 brooch, y.r. the consi’iciiClus 

jewel. 

95. masterly report, i e. report of 
your niasterly skill. 

96. defence, i.e knowledge of the 

art of df/euce. 

09. scrimers, i.e. feniers (French 

estriifieiii . 
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HAMLET. [Act V. 


iti. passage* of proof, i.e. events 
witniii my own experience. 

115. still, i.e. always. 

1x6. ‘Goodness, growing to feverish 
excess, dies of surfeit.’ 

plurlsy, ‘excess’, comes from 
Latin plus, ‘ more'; pleurisy, the 
disease, lomcs from the Greek 
pleura ' side ’. 

1x7. too much is an adverb used as a 
noun. 

133 . hurts by easing, i.e. injures 
(his character) while it relieves ^his 
fecliiig>i) Instead of sighing over 
his lost fortune, he ought to be ' up 
and doing’. 'I'here^ may also be a 
reference to the notion prevalent in 
Shakespeare's time that every sigh 
wasted one drop of blood. 

z36. sanctuarizs, i.e. consider too 
sacred. 

X33. In fme, i.e. finally. 

X34. generous, i.e. unsuspicious, 
contriving, i.e. plotting. 

Z35. peruse, i.e. examine carefully 
—a corruption of petvise il.atin /«■- 
video . 

Z37. unbated, i.e. without a button— 
literally ' iinbluntcil 
pass of practice, i.e. a ‘trearber- 
ous pass’, or, ‘a iklss in which you 
have specially practisedc:, ‘a pass 
in friendly exercise-pnacticc ’. Cf. 1. 
6C above and note on iv. 6. 20. 

S40. unction, i.e. ointment. 

mountebank, / e. a quack doctor 
who stand.*, t ‘ mounts 011 a bencli'), to 
sell hLs wascs. 

S43. cataplasm, &c. 'No poultice 
made from all the kerbs gathered by 
moonlight that have virtue.' Cf. iii. 
3. 326. 

Z46. contagion » another instance of 
the abstract used fur the concrete, 
that, i.e. so that. 

149. shape, i e. course designed. 


Z50. 'Our object is betrayed by our 
bad management', 
that, cf. note i. 2. 3. 

153. blast in proof, i.e. collapse in 
the trial. 

154. cunnings, cf. note on 1. i. 173. 

157. as is practically=:<i»(/. 

158. that, as above. 

159. for the nonce=^»' then once, 
i.e. 'for that particular occasion', 
cf note on iii. x. 143. 

z6o. stuck,/.r. 'a thrust in fencing',— 
Italian, stoentdo. 

z6i. our purpose is a change of 
constnirlion: the siilijcct of the verb 
ought to Ijc he, agreeing with sipping 
in 1. I $9. 

162. This is another result cf Hamlet’s 
delay. 

. grows. For the omission of the 
relative, cf. 1 . x8, X17, and 130 above. 

X67. hoar, i.e. white on the under 
side. 

i6q. crowrflowers, i.e. 'Ragged 
Robin’. 

purples, i e. ‘ Lords and Ladies*. 

170. that is the dative. 

liberal, i.e. free-spoken, 

X73. sliver, i.e. rotten branch. 

177. which time is an aemsative of 
duration. 

178. Incapable — of understanding, 
cf. iii. 4. 134. 

179. indued, ie. end>iwed with fitting 
qualities. 

i 8 x. till that. CC i. a. 3. 

188. ‘ When these tears are gone, all 
womanish thoughts of grief and 
pity will give place to virile thoughts 
of revenge.' 

X90. of fire, cf. iv. 6. so. 

xqt. but that, i.e. except for the fact 
that. 

douts, i.e. does out—puts out.,.' ^ 


Act V.—Scene I. 


1. burial, i.e. burial cf. L 34 ) 

below. 

s. salvation is used for its opporite-^ 

* destruction ’. 

4. Straight, ie(s straig}.t<way — at 
’ once. 

o^dwntrsscoroner-—'Six officer sp* 


? pointed originally to seeitte to the 
' crown ’ the property of sniudes'. 

9. offendendo. He means 'dirfon* 
dendo'—'In defending herself'. 

to. wittingly, i.e. intentionally. 

X3, argal. He means etgo>^* 
foreV 
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13. delver, i.e. digger. 

16. nill:=ne will, i.e. 'will not'. 

ai. questc=uiquest. 

23. should, i.e. 'would and rightly . 

35. sayst, i.e. sayest truly. 

a6. countenance, i.e. ‘leave* or 
‘ encouragement‘ 

37. even, i e. fclfow. 

29. is. For this siiigidar verb with 
plural subject, cf. note on iii. s. 140; 
liL 4. 195. 

33. arms Is a pun on * armorial bear¬ 
ings * 'Cf. I. 16). 

39. goto—•*Jericho*. 

40. what is for 7 vho. 

^ stronger is an adverb. 

51. unyoke, i.e. ‘go free*—as if he 
were a beast of burden. 

54. Mass, i.e. by the mass. 

55. your, cf. note on iii. 2. 3. 

58. Vaughan .seems to be the name of 
an innkeeper. 

59. stoup, i.e. flagon. 

do. These stan/:is are from an old song 
by r^rtird Vaux, which was publiskhed 
a few years before Shakespeare was 
bom. The clown sings his own— 
nonsensical—version of them; and 
the o'it and a's represent grunts after 
the strokes of his mattock, 

<14. of his, i.e./orVx^. 

66. a property of easiness, i.e. 
‘ f/aturalty easy*. Cf. note on i. 3. 4. 

72. such, i.e. young. 

74. Jowls, i.e. knocks. 

76 politician, i.e. 'schemer', as 
always in Shakespeare. In Eliza' 
beth s time politics w:is essentially 
* stAUt-ent/i *—plotting and counter' 
plotting. 

84, chapless, i.e, 'without cheeks*— 
simply ‘a skeleton*. 

85. mazzard, t.e. jaw—French »w- 
ehoire. 

9 $. an, cf. note on Iv. 6. g. 
tHck, i.e. skill. 

67. 'Cost no more in the breeding 
than woat makes them flt only for 
men to play at bowls with them.’- 

ioggata is the diminutive of Itg. 

94. quiddities, i.e, subtleties, 
quillets, i.e. qutbUes. 

95. tenures, i.e. terms on which land 
u held (Latin ieuee ' I hold’ji " 
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g6. sconce, i.e. ‘skull’—literally 'a 
head-piece* lof arnicnir'i. 

97. of battery, i.e. fur being beaten 
(unlawfully}—a legal tenn. 

98. nrilght be fur * may have been*. 

99. recognizances are 'bonds ac' 
knowledging mone)* lent on land*. 

vouchers are the 'written pro> 
misestopay'. 

10a fine, i.e, end (Latin ^uis . Fines* 
are payments at the end of a lawsuit. 

103. indentures were made out in 
duplicate, each t»arty to the contract 
keeping one copy: and the inden¬ 
ture was literally the perforated Hue 
by which the whole parchment was 
turn into two pieces. These lines 
were ' indented ’ (Latin dens ' a 
tooth’; differently for every new * in¬ 
denture', ill order ihat the genuine¬ 
ness of each might he proved by the 
two pieces * tallying’ exactly. 

104. conveyances are 'deeds which 
conrtt'y the right to land 

box is a pun—‘coffin* and 'strong¬ 
box'. 

105. inheritor, i.e. the owner ioftliat 
land;. 

Tofi. Jot is a doublet of iota, tlie name 
of the snuillent letter in the Cix-ek 
alphabet. 

tog. assurance, i e. ‘ perfect security' 
for the conveyance of land. 

115. Host—a pun. 

I tg. quick, i.e. living. 

129. absolute, i.e. positive and pre¬ 
cise, 

T30. by the cardsby the cotn/mss- 
canl, i.e. exactly to ttie point. 

131. this is sinmlar because three- 
years is regarded as one period of 
lime. 

133. ‘ITiat the peasant runs the cour¬ 
tier so hard in the iniiuuion of his 
picked phrases that the rivalry is 
positively galling.' 

133. kibe i.s ‘a chilblain on the heel'. 

139. This would make Hamlet 30 years 
old, cf.*l. 153. 

151. ground, cf. ‘Puns’ in Classified 
Index. 

156. last you. This is another in¬ 
stance of the ethic daiix/e, cf. note 
on u. z. 7. 

year. For this neuter plural, cf. 
note on iii. a. 956. 

167. Bhenleh. f.«. Rhine wine—hoqlb 
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T7i. it, t.e. what remains of him. 

176. gibes, i.e. jests. 

173. on=in. 

179. chap-fallen, cf. 1. 84 above, 
my lady, i e. any tine lady. 

180. favour, I.e. appearance. 

184 Alexander was “I'he Gre.at" king 
uf Maredoii, who conquered Persia 
and India. 

191. he, as if imitgiuntim were a man, 
cf. i. a. 104. 

192. too curiously, i.e with too much 

CftIV 

199. Imperioussintpcrial. 

aoJ. flaw, i.e. Eust of wind (Latin 
Jiare) ‘to liiow . 

SOS maimed, i.e. 'defective'--‘par¬ 
tial because, as Ophelia had com- 
niitlcd .suicide, some ceremonies 
were omitted, cf. I. t above. 

soy fordorsundo. Cf. ii. i. los. 
it for its, cf. i. a. 215. 

■ estate, i.e. nink. 

ao8 couch me, i.e. let me crouch 
down. 

21J. warranty^ warrant. 

214. but that, i.e. except for the fact 
that. 

‘The King’s command over-rules 
the ordinary regulations of the 
chill ch.' 

st:;. should, i.e. would and ought to 
have been. 

217.* shards=slireds—‘potsherd.:'. 

SI8. crants, i.e. ‘garlands’—as be¬ 
coming .n young and unmarried 
woman 

siq strewments, i e the strewing of 
nowers. .Strewment is a hybrid, 
home, i.e. ‘her List long home*. 

223. to sing, i.e. by singing. 

a requiem is a funeral hymn 
praying for the rest (Latin requies) 
of tne soul. 

224. peace-parted, Le. ‘departed this 
life in peace', cf. ‘ thouglu^-sick iii. 

4 - 5 *- 


1 226 violets, cf. iv. 5. i6i. 

232. have is the pure in hiiitive—with¬ 
out to. Cf. note un i. s. 142; iii. 1. 
166. 

934- ingenious sense, i.e. reason. 

240. Olympus is a snow-capped moun¬ 
tain of Greece, whose summit, high in 
the sky, was the fabled abode of the 
gods, and was often spoken of as the 
olne vajult of heaven itself. Pelion 
is a high mountain in Thessaly; the 

S 'ants are said, in their war .igainst 
c gixK, to have heaped Pelion on 
the sides of Olympus, and Os.sa upon 
Pelion, to enable them to cope with 
the gods on Olympus, 
what, cf. note on 1. 40 above 
241. phrase of sorrow, ‘who in the 
expression of his grief, adjures the 
planets'. 

247. splenitlve, i.e. ‘passionate', for 
the «].>lcen was supposed to be the 
seat of auger. 

261. forbear, cf. ii. x. 102. 

262. ‘8 wounds, cf. note on i. r. 16 
ii. 2. 147. 

26). Woo 't^would’st thou, 

264. eisei. i.e, vinegar. 

266. outface, i.e. put me out of coun¬ 
tenance, 

267. quick, i.e. alive. 

271. Ossa, cf. note on 1 . 40 aijove. 
an thou'It mouth, i.e. if thou 
wilt boast (about thy love for her;. 
275. * When her pair of young are 
hatched, covered tvith yellow down.' 
when that, cf. note on i. 2. a. 

276. ^He will sit drooping in silence.' 
280. ‘ Nature will show itself in spite 
of Herculean ofForts to prevent it.' 
282. in, i.e. in the thought of. 

2S3 the present push, i.e. an instant 
trial. 

285. living has a double .sense, (i) IHe- 
like, in which sense the Queen tajR« 
it, and la) in Hamlets h/e, inwhicn 
sense the King intends Laertes to 
take it. 


Act V.—deene 2. 


6. mutlnes-s-mutineers. Tn ^ 4- 83 
the word is used as a verb. 

bilboes, i.e. ‘iron (stocks)’—used 
OR beard ship. The name comes 


from SiWaOx which has been famous 
for its iron ever since the Roman 
conquest of Spain. Cf. note on ii. a. 
164. 
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7. know, I e, kninvlcdge. 

9. pAil, i.e- fHil. The word has no 

connection with Latin palla, 

' a mniiile 

learn is naubative—‘ make uslearn* 
teach tjs’. Cf. toils, i. i. 72. 

10, II. The metaphor here is from 
iure.^ Common workmen * rou^- 
hew' the mass of stone into the 
general .shape required, but far higher 
skill is necessary to * finish' the work 
—to ‘shape the eiiiU'. 

13. scarf’d, i.e. thri)wn on—without 
using the sleeves, vntJiHger 

ill 1. 15, is originally a noun. 

17. forgettinK 7 e. causing^ me to for¬ 
get, c 7 . 1. 9 .'ibovc. 
to unseal, i r as to unseal. 

:’0. larded, cf. iv 5. 3^!. 

ax. Importing, t.e. referring to. 

22. ‘With biig-iriXTV and other objects 
of fear as long ns I lived.' 

23 supervise, i e. ' looking over'—a* 
verb used as a noun, 
bated, i.e allowed. 

24. to stay, t e. by waiting for. Fur 
the intransitive verb used transi- 
tivclj’, of. note on i. 1. 27. 72. 

27. hear me how. Such a rednudant 
object w.is comiiinri where the de¬ 
pendent cUuse w'.-is really an explana¬ 
tion of the direct object, cf. ' f know 
Thee—who ’I'lioii art’. Here the 
dependent clause is u sort of cognate 
nccus.ativc. 

30. or, i.e. ere. Or, the alternative 
rnnjunctiun, is a corruption of e/ker 
(wise'. 

* licforc I could make tm mj' mind 
to any definite cause of .action, 1 
found myself acting on impulse.' 

31. they, i.e. my braiii«. 
sat is used traiihitively. 

j2. fairssfairly, i.e. well 

33. statists, i.e. state.sineu. 

36. yeoman’s, ie. such ns the small 
tenant-farmers rendered to their lords 
in time of war. 

37. effect, i.e. import. 

42. *And stand as ^ comitctioH and a 
bond of friendship between them.’ 

43. As'es of great charm, i.e. (x) 
reason* of great ‘weight, (s) euses 
heavily burdened. 

45. debatement, i.e. discussioq. 


47 shrlving*time, i.e. timeshrift 
(confession'.^ 

N.B.—This adjectival use of the 
gerund must be carefully distin¬ 
guished from the present participle. 

^ ‘A watking is not ‘a stick 
that walks'. 

48. ordinant —'ordering’— u a parti¬ 
ciple formed on the French model, 
a.s often in heraldry, e.g. couchaiit, 
rampant. 

52. subscribed, i.e. signed at the foot. 

53. changeling, cf. note on iii. 2. 10. 

54. was sequent, i.e. followed. 

56. to’t. //=:d«aih. 

58 near, i.e. heavy upon. 

‘ 'J'heir death is the result of their 
own ciiiiuing inttrference' 

61. ‘ Between the swords of mighty 
opponents whi. are greatly incensed 
against one another.^ 

pass, i.e. a thru.st with a sword. 

62 opposites-r.cypponeiits, 

6,1. thinks thee, i.e. it terras to thee, 
cf note on iii. ?. soa. 

stand upon, 1 e. devolve upon, 

65. ' Stepped in .\iid seized the throne 
to which I hoped to be elected.’ 

Ob. angle, i.e. ‘ Ixiit’—another in- 
staiicv of a veil) used as a noun, cf. 
I. 2 \ hIhivc. 

proper, i.e. own. 

67. cozenage is—and literally here— 
' the cheating of a cousin ’. 

Is't not, etc., i.e. is it not a thing 
to be done with a perfectly blameless 
coiiitcivnce. 

08 . quit, i.e. requite. 

70. In=into. 

73. 5hort=shortly. 

interim, i.e. the meantime. 

77. ‘ I can sympaihire with his case— 
because it is the .same as my own; 
we both have lost a father.' 

79. bravery, i.e. display. 

82. water-fly, i.e. busy tritier. 

85- ' If a base fellow is only supremely 
base’, he will find .1 place at the 
king's table: he is a jacKdaw, but he 
owns an iinnten.se amount of land.' 

92. h Is— its. 

95. indifferent, i.^. rather. 

103. for mine ease, cf. 1.92,93 above. 

104. is come, cf. note on i. i. s> 

103. differences,/./, ‘distinctions'-— 
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that make him diflfereiit to other 
men. llie words are almost equal to 
‘ different excellences 

105. soft. i.e. gentle. 

106. showing;, i.e. appearance. 

107. ' He is the guide^ ,r(w///i»r'Card, 
cf V. I. ijo, and director of guoQ 
manners, for he contains the sum- 
total of all the g(.H}d qualities / parts') 
that a gentleman wvmld like to show,' 

top. his definement, f e. your defini¬ 
tion qf him—A subjective genitive 
used for an objective, 
perdition, i.e. loss. 

N. B Hamlet answers Osric in his 
own affected manner. 

E JO. * To go into particulars about Iiim, 
as if one were drawing up an inven¬ 
tory, would only turn onc'.shead dirxy; 
and after ail one could make HOthtng^ 
but slow and unsteady progress in 

[ trying to trace his rapid evolutions. 
But, to speak seriously and tiuly in 
praise uf jiini, 1 do t.ake him to be a 
combination of great qualities: and 
his eeseutial virtues are so r.are that, 
to tell the truth, the only thing like 
him is his image in a mirror, and 
all those who would imitate him, are 
merely his shadows. ’ 

tit. ytm is a nautical term fur a vessel 
refusuig to obey the helm 
but. . neither‘.=iiothing but. 

1 13. articio, i.e. conibinatioi:, (Latin 
articuius * a little joint 
infusion, i.e. essence. 

U5. who=sArwho. 

umbrage is from l.atin umbra 
‘ a shadow'. 

118. concernancy, i.e> object. 

up. more rawer. i.e. more unex¬ 
perienced. For the double compara¬ 
tive, cf. note on iL i. 11. 

102. * You will understand if you try.' 

103. ‘ Why has this gentleman been 
named?' 

130. approve, i.t. do credit to. 

133. compare with, *.«. dare to rival. 

' But in the reputation wAn for 
tm by his wmipons he stands alone 
in merit.’ 

141. the which. The use of th€ in 
this manner emphasizes the antece¬ 
dent—‘those six horses*, 
imponed, i.e. put in (pledge). 

143. astiifnB, i.r. belongings. 


143. carriages, i.e. the girdles and 
hangers by which the weapons were 
carried. 

144. very responsive, i.t. a very good 
match. 

Z45. liberal conceit, i.t, fanciful de- 
sign. 

147. 'I knew you would need some 
marginal explanations.' 

^ margent. The final t is intru¬ 
sive. like the d in swmml, 1. spx 
below. 

150. germane, i.e, relevant. 

163 breathing time, i e. time for ex¬ 
ercise. 

165. will gain, i.e. am williugli.o', get 
iesii/es defeat!. 

167. redeliver you, i.e. take back an. 
answer from yuii. 

168. after what flourish, i.e. with 
such tloiirishe.s of language as. 

173. for'sturn, i.e. that will serve his 
turn. 

J 73 'He is very young — only just 
burn.' 

173. comply with his dug, i.e pay 
coin|}lmiciiLs tuiii.s (mothers} brca.st. 

17A. drossy age, i.e. age when the 
scum rises to the top. 

* He has caught the general man¬ 
ner of the age .iiid its social etiquette, 
a kind of frothy superfici.sliiy which 
enables them to give out the most 
foolish and worthlcs-s (as chaff} iipiu- 
ioiis.' 

180. bubbles introduces a different 
metapiiur. 

181. him=hiniself. 'Sent yon hiscom- 
piliments.' 

184. that=if that, cf note on i. 2. s. 

x 8 A. fitness, i.e. convenience 

1S7. whensoever—^he pleases. 

190 entertainment, i.e. conversa¬ 
tion. 

191. fall to, i.e. begin. 

196. wouldst not-^uMlest 1 told thee. 

199. gain-giving, i.e. misgiving. The 
^iu has nothing to do with gain 
'profit', tnit is a corruption of 
aguirut, cf. gaimay. 

303 . repair = * repairing' — another 
verb used as a noup. 

304. Cf. S. Matthew X. 3p. 

305. to Come, {.e. yet to come—in the 
future. 

206. all, i.e. all that is necessary. 
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207. ' As no man takes awajy with him 
any of his earthly possessions, where 
is tlie hardsliip in leaving the earth 
early?' 

211. thia presence, i.e. 'the people 
pre'Mtnt ’ —the abstract for concrete. 

21^. exception, i.e. olijectiun. 

223. audience, cf. fireseme above. 

234. purposed, i.e. intentional. 

aaCi .' 1 hAv^ftccideuialfydonean injury 
to one whom 1 love as a brother.' 

227. in nature, i.r. so far as my natural 
feelings of resentment are concerned. 

238. whose motive, i.e. the sting of 
which. 

229 in my terms of honour, i.e. so 
nr as my conventional ideas of 
■'honour’ are coiiceincd. 

230. will, i.f. wish for. 

232. * I have an opinion that precedents 
will in«.tify me in making peace with¬ 
out being dishonoured.’ 

2.|n. stick fiery off, i.e. stand out 
biilliaiiily. 

348 me is dative, cf. ii. 2. 80. 
a=.'-one, i.e. the same. 

252. ' Or ])ay him out in returning his 
third thrust.’ 

255 union, i.e. one (large pearL 
taius * one 

35S. kettle. Kcttlc-(fr//w. 

267. bout, i.e. ‘round’—from the 
root of h(nu to ‘ bend ’. 

370. fat. This i.s sai<l to be a hit at a 
cert-itii Richard Ihirbage, who plaj'cd 
the part of Hamlet in Sliakospearc’s 
own times. 

271. napkin, i.e. handkercliief. 

281. pass, i.e. thiust. 

282. wanton, {.e. ' a plaything 
literally * one untaught'. 

289. Cf. iii 4. 202. 


20'. swoundssswoons, cf. 1. 147 
above. 

300. unbated, cf. iv, 7. 137. 

309. Cf. 1 . 236 above. 

jii. tempered, i.e. mixed. 

3191 sergeant is a special form of the 
• word senwit applied to certain 
' officers' of the crown. 

323. it, i.e. that 1 iive. 

328 shall, i.e. will have to (if you arc 
dead'. 

330. ‘iKny Uyiei/ the happiness of 
death.’ 

336. o’er-crows, i.e. overcomes. 

^41. ‘ .And tell him at the same time 
all llini has occurred to prompt m)’-. 
choice. ’ 

343. flights=literally *a trvop of 
winged creatures ’. 

347. quarry is connected with T.Atin 
€0t‘ 'the neart' ibecause the heart 
and ciitnails of hunted anun.n]s were 
given to the dog.s;; and ha.s nothing 
to do with Latin gnadrart, 

'Uiiut si|ii!ire'. 

cries on means either (r) cries 
out ag.iinsl, or {a) calls for. 
yi' ■■ These de.id Ixidies cry out 
against, furllier carnage.' 

(2i ''These dead liodies c^l for 
vengeance.' 
toward, i.e. going on. 

358. Jump, cf. note on i, t. 65. 

364. carnal, i.e sinful. 

369. put on, I'.r. in.siigated. 

375. draw on more, i.e. will be 
seconded by others. 

378. on, i.e. in consequence o'*. 

38a. put on, i.e.' 1 ' put on —the throne, 
or >2', piit to—the test. 

381. royally, i.e like a king, 
passage, cf iii. 3. 86. 
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ALLUSIONS. 

(0 Biblical. 

Adam {Genesis ii. 15), v. i. 29. 

Cain {Genesis iv. 8), iii. 3. 38; v. i. 74. 
doomsday {Si. Matthew xxiv. 29), i. 1. 120. 
Herod {St. Matthew ii.), iii. 2. 12. 

Jephthah {Jmigcs xi. and xii.), ii. 2. 3S2. 
mote {St. Matthew vii. 3), i. I. 112. 
sparrow {St. Matthew x. 29), v. 2. 204. 
stranger {Hebrews xiii. 2), i. 5. 147. 
temple of the body {St. John ii. 21), i. 3. 12. 


( 2 ) 

^'/Eneas, ii. 2. 423. 

Alexander, v. I. 1S6. 

Brutus, iii. 2. 96. 

Ciosar, iii. 2. 95; v. i. 201. 
Capitol, iii. 2. 95. 

Cyclops, ii. 2. 465. 

Damon, iii. 2. 250. 

Dido, ii. 2. 423. 

Hecuba, ii. 2. 475. 

Hercules, i. 2. 153; v. ?. 2S1. 
* humours i. 4. 27. 

Hymen, iii. 2. 132. 

Hyperion, iii. 4. 56. 
Hyrcanian Ijeasi, ii. 2. 42C. 
Ilium, ii. 2. 450. 

/Jove, iii. 2. 252; iii. 4. 56. 

J Lethe, i. 5. 33. 

Mars, ii. 2. 466; iii. 4. 57. 


Classical. 

Alercury, iii. 4. 58. 

Nemcan lion, i. 4. 82. 
Neptune, i. 1. 118; iii. 2. 129 
Nero, iii. 2. 356, 

Niuln.', i. 2. 149. 

Olympus, V. J. 242, 

Ossa, V. I. 273. 
d’eliou, V. I. 241. 
l^hivbus, iii. 2. 128. 

Plautus, ii. 2. 380. 

Priam, ii. 3. 424, &c. 

Pyrrhus, ii. 2. 426, &c. 
Roman, v. 2. 325. 

Roscius, ii. 2 . 370. 

Seneca, ii. 2. 379. 

Tellus, iii. 2. 129. 

Vulcan, iii. 2. 7^. 


(3) Miscellaneous. 


Arras, i. 2. 164. 

Barlmry horses, v. 2. 152. 
bowls, ii. 1. 64. 
caviare, ii. 2. 414. 
drunkenness of Dames, i. 4. 19. 
exorcism, i. I. 42. 

Gonzago, ii. 2. 510. 
heraldry, ii. 2. 432. 

* hoodman-blind , iii. 4. 77. 
inhibition of plays, ii, 2. 317. 
John-a-dreams, li. 2. 540. 


language of flowers, iv. 5. £54, 
Pules, 1. I. 63. 
press-gang, i. I. 75. 

St. Patri<^, i. 5. 118. 

St. Valentine, iv. 5. 46. 
Swiss guards, iv. 5. 79. 
^nnis, ii. I. ^9. 

Termagant, iii. 2. 12. 

Turk, lii. 2. 244. 
wigs, iii. 2.8. 

Yorick, v. 1. 170. 
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FAMILIAR AND PROVERBIAL EXPRESSIONS. 
Act I. 

I. 7. For this relief much thanks. 

I. 75 . whose sore task 

Does not divide the Suntlay from the week. 

I. 113 . A mote it is to trouble the mind’s eye. 

1. 148. it started like a guilty thing 

Upon a fearful summons. 

2. 65. A little more than kin, and loss than kind. 

2. 72. all that lives must die. 

Passing through nature to eternity. 

2. 86. the trappings and the suits of woe. 

2. 129. O, that this too. too solid flesh would melt. 

,2. 137. That it should come to this! 

2. 140. Hyperion to a satyr. 

2. 146. Frailty, thy name is woman. 

2. 180. Thrift, thrift, Ilonitio! the funeral 1 )id(ed-nicat.s 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables. 

2, 185. In my mind's eye. 

2. 187. He w'as a man, lake him for all in all, 

I shall not look upon his like again. 

2. 232. A countenance more in sorrow than in anger. 

2. 250. G've it an understanding, but no tongue. 

2. 257. foul deeds will rise. 

Though all the earth o’erwhelm them, to men's eyes. 

3. 6. a toy in blood. 

3. 19. He may' not, as unvalued person.s do. 

Carve lor hintself. 

3. 38. Virtue itself ’scapes not calumnious strokes. 

3. 43. best safely lies in fear. 

3 . 48 . the steep and thorny W'ay to heaven. 

3. 50.. the primrose path of dalliance. 

3. 69 -80. give tliy thoughts no longue 


Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

3. 115. springes to catch W'oodcocks. 

4. 14. But to my mind., though I am native here 

And to the manner born, it is a cu.stom 
More honour'd in the breach than the obscivance. 

4. 24. some vicioas mole of nature. 

4, 32. nature's livery or fortune’s .star. 

4. 36. the drain of ealc 

Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 
To his own scandal. 

4. 39. Angels and ministers of grace defend us I 
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4. 53. Revisit’st thus the glimpses of the moon, 

/ Making night hideous. 

//4* ^5* I not svt my life at a pin’s fee. 

4. 85. By heaven, I ’ll make a ghost of him that lets me t 

4. 90. Something is rotten in the btatc of Denmark. 

5. 15. 1 could a talc unfold. 

5. 19. each particular hair to stand on end, 

Like qnills u])un the fretful pomentine. 

5. 60. Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin, 

Unhouscl’d, disap]3oinlcd, unaneled, 

No reckoning nia< 1 e, but sent to my account 
With all my imperfections tin iny head. 

5. 68. leave her to heaven 

And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge. 

5. S9. meet it is 1 set it down, 

That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain. 

5, 107. There needs no ghost—ct>mc from the grave 
To tell us this. 

5. 112. every man has business and desire, 

Such as it is. 

5‘. 147. And thereftjre as a stranger give it welcome. 

5. 148. There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 

5. 171. The lime is out c^f joir*t: O cursed spile, 

That ever 1 was Irorn to ]'ut it right! 

Act il. 

I. 62. Vour Ixiit of falsehood takes this carp of truth. 

1. 66. By indirections find directions out. 

1. 97. He seemed to fiiul his way without his eyes. 
f/ I. 101. This is the very ecstasy of love. 

2. 90. brevity is the soul of wit. 

2. 95. More matter with le.ss art. 

2. 97. That he is mad, ’t is true: ’t is true ’tis pity; 

And pity ’l is’t is true. 

2. III. That’s an ill ])hrase, a vile phrase; * beautified’ is a vile 
phrase. 

2. 157. Take this from this, if this be otherwise. 

2. 186, Still harping on my daughter. 

2. 203. Though this be madness, yet there is method in’t. 

2, 241. for there is nothing either good or bad, 

but thinking makes it so. 

2. 263. Beggar that 1 wm, i am even poor in thanks. 

2. 282-6. Wlukt a piece; of work is man! . . . 

. . . the paragon of animals I 

2. 358. I am but mad north-north-west: when the wind is 
southerly I know a hawk from a bandsaw. 
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2. 414. ’t was caviare to the general. 

2. 498. * they (the actors) are the abstract 

and brief chronicles of the time. 

2. 503. use every man 

after his desert, and wIpo shall ^scape whipping? 
2 . S3a What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Iiecuba? 

2. 372. the devil hath power 

To assume a pleasing shape. 

Act ill. 

1. 47. with devotion s visage 

And pious action wc do sugar o'er 
The devil liimse|f. 

I. 56 - 88 . To be or not to be . . . 

1 And lose the name of action. 

{/ I. loi. Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind. 

1. 147-158. O, what a noble mind . . . 

. . . soc what 1 see! 

2. 3-12. Nor do not saw the air . . . 

... it oiitherods Herod. 

2.16-20. Suit the action to the word . . . 

/! ... mirror up to nature. 

1 / 2. 48. Horatio, thou art e'en as just a man 
As e’er my conversation coped withal. 

2. 56. thrift limy hdlow faMiiing. 

2. 57-67. Since luy <lear soul was mistress of her choice . 

... in my heart of heart. 

2. 112. tlicre's hoj)e a great man’s memory 

may outlive his life half a year. 

2. 126. ’Tis brief, my lord. 

As woman’s love. 

2. 203. The lady doth protest too much. 

2. 214. let the galled jade wince, 

• Our withers are uuwrung. 

2. 244. my fortuaes.mru.T'Ufk with me. 

2. 321. ’T is as easy as lying. 

2. 34$. Very like a'whalcT 

2. 350. ’T is now the very witching time of night. 

When churchyards yawn. 

2. 358. I will speak daggers to her, but use none. 

3. 25. we will fetters put upon thLs fear, 

Which now goes too free-footed. 

3. 3;2. nature makes them (mothers) partial. 

3. 36. O, my offence is rank, it smells to heaven; 

It hath the primal eldest curse upon’t, 

A brother’s murder. 

3. 58. Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice. 
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J. VM. 

3.90. 

3 - 97 - 
4. 19. 

4. 33- 
4. 45- 
4. 53- 

4- 54- 
4. 99- 
4. 134 - 
4. 142- 

4- 157. 
4. 175- 
4. 2or. 

Act IV. 

2. 22. 


3 - 9 - 


3- 21. 


4 - 32- 


4.33* 


4. 40. 
4 - S 3 - 


5 . 6 . 
.S-20- 

/s- 41 . 

i/^ 5 - 
l/s- 102. 
5 - t 38 - 

5 - 155 - 

7 - 77. 
7. 107. 


Now might I do it ]}at. 

With all his crimes bruad blown, as flush as May. 

sonic act 

That has no relish of salvation in’t. 

Words without thoughts never to heaven go. 

a glass 

Where you may see the inmost part of you. 

to be loo Inisy is some danger. 

As false as dicers’ oaths. 

IxKik here, upon this picture, and on this. 

The counterfeit presentment. 

A king of shreds and patches. 

This is the very coinage ol your brain. 

]^y not that flattering unction to your soul. 
Assume a virtue, if you have it not, 

I must lie cruel, only to be kind. 

’t is the sport to have the crgiucr 
Hoist with his own petar. 

knavish speech slccj^ii in a foolish ear. 

diseases desperate grown 
By desperate appliance are relieved. 

Your worm is your onlv emperor for diet. 

Flow all occasions rlo inform against me, 

And spur my dull revenge! 

What is a man. 

If his chief good and market of his lime 
Be but to sleep and feed? 

some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely the event. 

Rightly to be great 
Is not to stir without great argument. 

But greatly to And quarrel in a straw 
When honour's at the stake. 

Spurns enviously at straws. 

It spills itself in fearing to F>e S])ilt, 

We know what we are, hut know not 
What w'e may be. 

When sorrows come, they come not single spies. 
But in liattaliuns. 

There’s such divinity doth hedge a king 
That treason can hut peep to what it would. 

is’t possible, a young maid’s wits 
Should be at mortal as an old man’s life? 

there is pansies, that’s for thoughts. 

A very riband in the cap of youth. 

A face without a heart. 
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‘ 7. 117. that we would do 

We should do when wc would. 

7. 143. all simples that have virtue 

Under the motm. 

/ 7. 163. One woe doth tread uprlh another’s heel. 

7. lb8. when these (tears) are gone, 

The woman will lx: out. 

Act V. 

I. 55, Cudgel the brains no more alx>ut it. 

/ r. 64. Has this fellow no feeling his busin^‘■‘'? 

i I. 66. Custom hath nnule it in him a ])roperty of easiness. 

I. 76. A |x>lilician—one that would circumvent Co<l, 

I. 174. a fellow of infinite jcht. 

I. 191. T 0 uhat Imc uj^es ue may return. 

I. 201 . Imperious Cies.ir, dead and turn'll to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keej) the uind auay. 

I. 221 . the bringing huuie 

Of bell and burial. 

I. 231. Sweets to the sweet. 

1. 282. The cat will mew and dog will have his day. 

vi. 10. There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them how we will. 

2. 36. It did me yeoman’s service. 

2. 73. It will be .short: the interim is mine. 

2. 92. J’ut your Ix^nnet to his right use. 

2. 163. it is the breathing time of day w ilh me. 

2. 174. This lapwing runs away with the shell on his head. 
2. 197. how ill all‘s here al)oul my heart. 

2. 204- 8. There’s a special proviilence . . . 

to leave betimes? 

2. 264. A hit, a very palpable hit. 

2. 320. this fell sergeant, death. 

Is strict in his arrest. 

2. 323. , Report me and my cause aright. 

2. 325. 1 am more an antaiiie Roman than a Dane. 

2. 342. The rest is silence. 

GRAMMATICAL POINTS. 

Prosody and Accent. 

The following lines are to be noticed:— 

i- 1. L 35. 43. 59. 86, 161. iii, i. 68. 

i. 2. 77, 119, 140, 160, 180, 185, iii. 3. 38. 

. 243 - 7 . * 77 - , 

1. 3. 8, 21, 117. IV. 4. 17, 31, 65. 

i- 5 * 6. 155 - iv. 5. 14, 83. 

ii. 1. 36, 83, 90, 112, 149. V. 1. 230. 

it. 2. 5. 91, 458, 529, 538. , V. 2. 214. 
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canonized, i. 4. 47. 
character, i. 3. 59. 
comincndahle, i. 2. 87. 
contrary, iii, 2. 184. 
me, i. I. 2. 


6l)scuro, iv. 5. 190, 
pioner, i. 5. 145. 
safety, i. 3, 21. 
secure, i. 5. 45. 


Derivations. 


a, iii. I. 45; 472. 
acre, iii. 2. 256. 
adieu, i. 5. 73. 
admiration, i. 2. 191. 
aery, ii. 2. 324. 
alley, i. 5. 51. 
antm, ii. 2. 444. 
apron, iii. 1. 143. 
article, v. 2. 113. 
assume, iii. 4. 157. 
avouch, i. 1. 57. 
bayonet, ii. 2. 164. 
beaver, i. 2. 229. 
benison, iii. i. 89. 
bilboes, v. 2. 6. 
blank, i%'. i. 42. 
blench, ii. 2. 570. 
bout, V. 2. 267. 

’bus, iii. 2. 8. 
but, ii. 2. 550. 
button, i. 3. 40. 
calico, ii. 2. 164. 
carbuncle, ii. 2. 439. 
cart, iii. 2. 128. 
censure, i. 3. 69, 
cerement, i. 4. 48. 
circumstance, iii. l. t. 
close, iii. I. 29. 
closet, ii. 1. 76. 
collection, iv. 5. 9. 
comple.xion, i. 4. 27. 
coroner, v. i. 4. 
cousin, i. 2. 64. 
crc-scent, i. 3. 11. 
cue, ii. 2. 532. 
damask, ii. 2. 164. 
defeat, ii. 2. 543. ...1 

delated, i. 2. 38, ■ 
disaster, i. 1. itS. 
disi)atch, k' 59. 
dole, i. 2. 13. 


dooms<lay, ii. 2. 23,1. 
eager, i. 4. 2. 
ecsta.sy, ii. i. 101. 
encumber, i. 5. 156. 
event, iv. 4. 50. 
excrement, iii. 4. iiS. 
extravagant, i. I. 154 
eyry, ii. 2. 324. 
farther, i. 5. 1. 
fine, V. 1. 100. 
tlaw, v. I. 202. 
fret, ii. 2. 290. 
furlong, iii. 2. 256. 
further, i. 5. i. 
gain, v. 2. 199. 
gait, i. 2. 31. 
gibber, 1. I. 1 16. 
good-bye, ii. 1. 68. 
gratis, ii. 2. 308. 
green, i. 3. 101. 
have, i. 4. 89. 

’haviour, i. 2. 81. 
heathen, i. 5. 104. 
hebenon, i. 5. 46. 
immediate, i. 2. 109. 
indenture, v. 1. 103. 
‘Jack’, ii. 2. 540. 
jump, i. I. 65. 
let, i. 4. 85. 
liege, i. I. 15. 

-ling, iii. 2. lo. 

Li/ard (point), i. 5. 56, 
lobby, ii. 2. 162. 

-ly, i. I. 5 ; i. 2. 236. 
nia^qe, i. I. i;46. 
matry, i. 3. 90. 
may, i. I. 56. 
marzard, v. i. 85. 
ini^ht, i. I. 56. 
moiety, i. I. 86. 
monster, iii. 1. 138. 
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near, ii. I. II. 
newt, 1 
nickname, Viii. I. 143. 
nugget, J 
ol>.sof[nies, i. 2. 92, 
occult, iii. 2. 74. 
or, i. 2. 147. 
orison, iii. i. S9. 
over, ii. 2. 127. 
pagan, i. 5* 104. 


pall, V. 2 . 9. 
pansy, iv. 5. 155. 
paragon, ii. 2. 295* 
parley, i. 3. 123. 
percty, iii. 2. 262. 
peruse, iv. 7. 135. 
pioneer, i. 5. 144. 
pleurisy, 1. g 

plurisy, r'"* "• 
porcupine, i. 5. 20. 
pound, iii. 2. 256. 
profound, iv. i. i. 
pro]>erty, ii. i. 102. 
prt>vidence, iv. I. 1 7. 
provincial, iii. 2. 246. 
quarry, v. 2. 347. 
quinjtessence, ii. 2. 296. 
quote, ii. I. III. 
render, i. 5. 4. 


repel, ii. l. 108. 
requiem, v. 1. 223. 
rest, iii. 3. 64. 
roniagc, i. 1. 107. 
rosemary, iv. 5. 155. 
rouse, i. 2. 127. 

’sblood, ii. 2. 347> 
’sdeaUi, i. I. 
scenw, i. 5.45- 
since, 1). 2. o. 
so;t, i. t.' 109. 
sound, iii. 1. 7. 

>ster, iii. 2. 10. 
sterling, i. 3. 129. 
summons, i. I. 149. 
tenure, v. i. 95. 
term, i. 5. lO. 
the, iii. 1. 45. 
toil. iii. 2. 311. 
truncheon, i. 2. 203. 
umbrage, v. 2. 115. 
union (pearl), v. 2 . 255. 
vent.ige, iii. 2. 321. 
very, ii. 2. 49. 
villain, i. 5. 104. 
was-sail, i. 4. 9. 
wig, iii. 2. 8. 
zounds, i. I. 16. 


DOUBLETS. 


antic and antique, i. 5. 154. 
a.ssay ajtt/ cs.say, ii. 2. 71. 
benison tfwr^bcncdiction, iii. l. S9. 
blank tfw/blanche, iii. 2. 193. 
botch and |)atch, iv. 5. 10. 
brig ay/d bridge, ii. i. 7. 
cart and chariot, iii. 2. 12S. 
Dansker az/r/Dane, ii. I, 7. 
egg awi/edge, iii. 1. 14. 

£wcy at/d fantasy, \ 

fealty and 

feat aW f&cty % 6; ‘ 
foi^ atid fabricate, iv. 7. 88. 


jot <7/7// iota, v. I. io6. 

Kirk <7777/church, ii. i. 7. 
orison <?777/oration, iii. i. 89. 
sample and example, ii. 2. 23. 
saw a//d saying, i. 5. 82. 
sever ay/d separate, i. l. 23. 
skirt a//d shirt, iii. l. 14. 
sjlend OfW expend, » .. 
slate a/td estate, ) * " 3 * 

surface 77W superficies, i. 1. 23. 
sweep a/id swoop, i. 5. 31. 
vast a/id waste, 1. 2. 197* 


PUNS. 

abridgment, ii. 2. 399. I as, v. 2. 43. 
arm, v. i. 3a. * 1 box, v. i. 104. 

(K 40 ) 


-I. 
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fare, iii. 2. 86. 
fashion, i. 3. 112. 
follow, ii. 2. 392. 
fret, iii. 2. 334. 
round, v. i. 151. 
andsawj.ii. 2. 359. 


lie, V. 1. 115. 
politic, iv. 3. 21. 
ring, ii. 2. 406. 
son, i. 2. 67. 
worm, iv. 3. 21. 


Mf^eltaneous. 

«=have, ii. 2. 17^, 
a - he, ii. I. 58; iV'. 5. 167. 

<r -::on, i. 3. 119; ii. 2. 464. 
a —one, i. 3. 46. 

al>stract for concrete, iii. I. 73; iii. 3. 31, 55 * 7 > 2. 211: 

,, noun in plural, i. i. 173; i. 2. 15; u 3. 122; ii. 2. 14; ii. 2. 
271; iii. 2. 174. 

adjective, .acLivc and passive, i. r. 57; i. 2. 206; iv. i. 44. 

,, -J-compound noun, iii. 2. 301; iv. 5. 190. 

,, .-adverb, i. i. 5; i. 2. 236; i. 5. 76; ii. I. 3; ii. 2 . 47, &c. 

. „ =noun, i. i. 98; i. 2. 42; i. 3. 131; i. 4. 6; L 5. 71; ii. 2. 

56; iv. 5, 18. ' 

,, —pronoun in genitive, i. v. 43. 

,, , ([uantitative, i. 1. 7. 

,, transferred, i. 2. 58; i. 4. 19; iv. 7* 95> 
adverb forms, i. i. 5. 

,, —adjective, i. 2. 8. 

,, =noun, iv. 7, *17. 
au-ify i. 5. 157; iv. 6. 9. 
anachronisms, i. 1. 73; i. 2. 113; iv. 5. 77, 
ant/, used altcinatively, iv. 3. 24. 
anomalous forms, iii. 4. 49. 
antecedent omitted, v. 2. 115. 
aphmresis, iii. I. 143. 
auxiliaries, i. i. 5; i. i. 10. 

^£=:are, iii. 2. 26. 

,, with intransitive verbs, i. I. 5 ; i. 4. 4; ii. 2 . 41; v. 2. 104. 

/fC-; ii. 2. 141. 

bilingualism, i. i. 99; i. 2. 56. 
duty li. 2. 269; ii. 2. 550. 

,, —than, i. i. 108; iv. i. 3a 

causative use of transitive verb, v. 2. 17. 

„ „ intransitive,, i. J 2 .r-ki 

271; iii. 4.154; V. 2» ri9^ 

. 301; iv. 5. 190. 


common noun=:propeypM^'#^. $6. 
comf>arativc, doubl^ pi^ . iii iiL 2.: 
compound noup^i^^lj^ adjective, iiL 2 

dative, i. iL 2. 65; iL 2, 499. 
t^hic, ii. 1. 7; v. 1. 156. 
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(liniinutives, iii. 2. 10. 

(Juiiblu comparative. See above. 

„ negative, ii. 2. 297; ii. 2. 419; iii. l. 162. 

,, superlative, ii. 2. 122; iii. 4. 20. 

dramatic unities, ii. 2. 378, ike. • 

(/j\ 7 ae/ mjf lord^ i. 2. 50; ii. I. 69. 

enclitic, that^ i. 2. 2; iv. 4. 5; v. I. 275 < 
eiiplicmisms, ii. 2 . 347* 
c ipliimy, iii. 2. 129. '' 

ii. I. 102; ii. 2. 286. ^ 

genitive, adjectival, i. 2. 4;,,i. 4. 75; ii. , 38; b. 2. 380; iv. 7. 137. 

,, of respect, i. 3. 92; iii. i. 13. 

„ of time, i. i. 49. 

• „ , ]iossessive, iii. 1-. 93. 

,, , subjective for objective, i. 2. 194; ii. 2. 437; v. 2. 109. 

gerund, i. i. 134; i. 3..119; v. 2. 47. 
gerundial infinitive, ii. i. 100. 

luiiulddys, i. 1. 68; i. 2. 51; i. 5. S3; ii. i. 10; ii. 2. 55; ii. 2. 351. 
^»--=its, i. 4. 26; j. 4. 71; ii. 2. 452; iii. 2. 22. 
historic present, ii. t. 87. 

hybrids, i. i. 96; i. 2. 59; i. 3. 42; i. 5. 72; iii. 4. 49. 

/ ftad as lUft iii. 2. 3. 
imperative, i. I. 40. 

,, of First Person, i. . 33; L 1. iCS; ii. 1. 116; ii. 2. 164. 
i«-, i. I. 96, 

infinitive, i. 2. 142; iii. I. 166; v. I. 232. 

,, gerundial, ii. I. 100. 

,, H nuiiiinativc, i. 4. 54. 
inflections, loss of, i. I. 45; i. 5. 13. 

iutr.ansitive verb-= transitive, i. I. 72; i. 5. 10; i. 5. 72; v. 2. 24. 

,, ,, .See above. 

,, pa.<;t iwticiple, iii. 2. 23. 
its, i. 2. 215; V. I. 207. 

//, emphatic,* i. i. 79. 

law of restriction, i. i. 154. 

.miny a, iii. i. 91. 
methinks, i. 2. 183: iii. 2. 202. 

•eutcr plural uninflected, iii. 2. 256. 
nominative and infinitive, i; 4. 54. 

,, absolute, i. 3. 62; ii. i. 39; ii. 2. 146; iiL 2. 16$. 

!*, for obj^iiwjJ. 2. 189; ii. 2. 193. 
notm’?t«djectivc, tr ii. 2.462. 

„ =verb, i. 1. j. $. 55; iv« *26; v. 2. 13. 

(W0, ill 4. 25. 

, OKymoron, I a. la; il 2. 198. ' ^ 

participle, past, i. a. 27; I 3. 6a; I 5. 6, 13; ii. l. 43;'^ 2. 438; ii. 

«• 483 * , 
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participle, present, iv. 5. 8i; v. 2. 47. 
particles, i. 1. 1^6. 

plural suUect with singular verb, iii. 4. 195; iv. 3. 24. 

„ verb „ ,, subject, iii, 2. 164. 

„ furms of verb, iiL 2. 140. 

9» , 9* • neuter, iii. 2. 256. ' 

.pre^iosit^;:: conjunction, L 1. 158. 

pronouns,',personal used reflexivcly, i. i. 6; i. 2. 56; i. 5. 166. 

„ , reto^ve, supporeMMd, I 2. 17; ii. l. 18; ii. 2. 7; ii. 2. 152. 

„ , uneftwbati^ i. 40-*. ^ 

proper noun=cOq(H)ton, v. 2.^,' ' 

prnthesis, iii I. 143. 

redundancy, i 2 . 22; i. 2 . 37; L 2 . 52; ik 2 .147; ii. l. ll; ii I. 45, kc, 
Si/ft iii. I. 122. 

s/ta//j i. 4. 35 ; i 5. 6; L 5. II 2 ; ii. I. 3; iv, 6. 9. 

should^ i 4. 6 ^; i 5. 32; ii. 2. 7. 

singular subject with pluial verb, iii. 2. 164. 

„ verb ,, „ subject, iii 4. 195; iv. 3. 24. 

so phase you y iii. 1. 43. 

siibjunctive, i 1. 28; i. i. 91; i 1. 108: i. 2. 2; i. 2. 38; i 3. 94; i 
4. 40; iii. 2. 3; iii 2. 23; iv. i. 13; iv. 5. 88. 
superlative, double, ii. 2. 122; iii. 4. 20. 

,, of excellence, i. I. 214; i. 3. 43. 

that^ enclitic, i a. 2; iv. 4. 5; v. 1. 275. 
thCy generic, i. 5. 11; ii 2, ^3; iii. 3. 71* 

,, omitted, i. 3. 66; i 5. 49; iii. i. 45; iii. 2. 339. 

,, *par excellence’, i i. 15; i I. 84. 

,, with relative, v. 2, 141. 

„ =lw that, 1. 3. r30; ii 2. 505. 
thinks thee^ v. 2. 63. 
thouy i 2. 45: iii. i. 128. 
to thy iv. 4. 44$ V. 2. 205. 
un y i I. 96. 

uninflected neuter plural, iii. 2. 256. 
verb adjective, i i. 83. 

„ =.noun, i 1. 73; v. 2. 23; v. 2. 66; v. 2. 203. 

,. of motion, omitted, ii. 2. 474; iii. i. 168; iii 3. 4; iu. 4. 193. 

verbal noun, i 1. 134; i 3. I19; i 5. 156; iii. 4. 34. 

wAti-which, L 2. 104; i 5. 15; i 5. 48; ii l. IQ 2 . 

,, =:whoever, ii. 2. 475. 

„ =whom, ii. 2.193. 
wii/f i. 4. 63. 
woe is me, iii 2.136. 
wou/d, i. 5. 34; 
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